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importance that the publication of Ri- 
nuccini’s letters illustrates the contro- 
verted story of such a period, enables 
us to pronounce, with something like 
authority, where the truth lies, and 
suggests the political moral to be de- 
rived from calamities of which it 
teaches us to understand the instru- 
ments and the causes. 

The volume in which these revela- 
tions are made, extends to more than 
five hundred closely printed pages. It 
contains letters and memoranda of Ri- 
nuccini during the period of his nun- 
ciature for Ireland—a period extend- 
ing from the early part of the-year 
1645 to the close of 1649. It contains 
documents illustrative of the history 
of his office, the instructions pre- 
pared for his guidance, and the com- 
mission assigning and limiting the 
authority he was to exercise. It con- 
tains also a brief address to the reader, 
and a biographical notice of the 
“‘Nuncio Rinuccini,” supplied by the 
editor. 

John Baptist Rinuccini was born on 
September 15, 1592, in the city of 
Rome. He was the son of the senator 
Camillus, a patrician of Florence, and 
of Virginia de Pier Antonio Bandini, 
sister of the Cardinal Octavius. Havy- 
ing at an early age declared his desire 
to enter into the ecclesiastical state, 
he received his education in a Roman 
seminary, conducted by Jesuits, and 
under the care of these reverend in- 
structors, made a rapid and considera- 
ble proficiency in his studies. In his 
seventeenth year he removed to Bo- 
logna, and thence to Perugia, where 
he prosecuted the study of law, 
and in this, as in his preliminary 
studies, attained high distinction. His 
health, however, suffered, and, al- 
though after a compulsory intermis- 
sion, he was able to resume his intel- 
lectual labours, he never recovered 
that robustness of constitution of 
which severe mental exercise had de- 
prived him. Recommended by con- 
nections, talents, and reputation, it 
was natural that he should attract the 
favourable notice of the Roman see ; 
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and, accordingly, we find him selected 
for office or advancement by three 
pontiffs in succession—by Gregory 
XV., who made him chamberlain of 
honour, and secretary of the congre-. 
gation of rites ; ,by Urban VIII., who 
created him civil lieutenant of the 
cardinal vicar, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Fermo; and by Innocent 
X., who named him to the arduous 
and honourable post of his nuncio for 
Ireland. 


‘‘For twenty years this good shep- 
herd had watched over the flock con- 
fided to him, when in 1645, serious and 
bloody opposition to the English, from 
religious causes, having arisen in Ire- 
land, the people implored, from the 
wisdom and paternal feeling of Innocent 
VIIL, that a nuncio extraordinary 
should be sent to assist them by his 
counsels and his works, to strengthen 
them in their Catholic faith, and, at the 
same time, to mediate with the irritated 
English, so as to tranquilise, if it were 
possible, these two people; or, at least, 
to obtain for unhappy Ireland, which 
had only risen for the liberty of the or- 
thodox faith, and to maintain its loyalty 
to the Roman See, that it might be 
treated by its fellow-countrymen with 
less rigour, and not with the haughty 
severity suited to an enemy or a slave. 
Distasteful was the employment, peril- 
ous and arduous the enterprise ; and to 
the mind of the pontiff, penetrated as it 
was with the sense of its gravity and 
importance, no one seemed so gifted for 
success as Rinuccini,*who, seeing a large 
field opened for the exercise of the apos- 
tolic ministry, willingly accepted such a 
laborious office, and forgetful of his 
advanced age and languishing health, 
set himself to the long and perilous 
journey. I have not proposed to my- 
self to narrate the pains and the la- 
bours he endured in the journey, the 
snares he eluded, the privations he un- 
derwent, the bitter and calumnious per- 
secutions which the enemies of the Ca- 
tholic religion launched against him. 
Suffice it to say, that he, a peaceful 
teacher of humane and religious doc- 
trines, abhorring by inclination and his 
vow, all political contests, vulgar or 
popular tumults, and the din of arms, 
found himself, solely through zeal to 


* There had been first chosen to this office Monsignor Louis Omodei, a Milanese, 
then Clerk of the closet (3) ‘‘Chierico di camera,” afterwards Cardinal; but, as 
he was a subject of Spain, to, avoid the suspicion of partiality, he was put aside, 


and Monsi 
to this mission. 


or Rinuccini, a subject of Tuscany, a neutral power, was destined 
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serve the cause of Christ’s Church, en- 
tangled in the civil discussions of an 
exasperated people, in their religious 
convocations, in their warlike counsels, 
in their sieges, their fury of fight; and 
wherever the duty to which he had con- 
secrated himself called him, exposing 
his own life many and many a time to 
certain danger. And if in the too un- 
equal struggle he did not bear away 
the complete victory which the justice 
of his cause appeared to merit, it is be- 
cause such was not the will of Providence, 
who wished to put the faith of this de- 
voted people to severer trials which are 
not even yet terminated. At length 
having put religious matters into the 
best state in his power, and employed the 
thunders of the Vatican against those 
who openly opposed themselves to the mea- 


sures necessary fur the re-establishing of 


Catholicism, as also against those who 
acted secretly and underhand in the oppo- 
sition, he departed, accompanied by the 
tears and the blessings of all the good 
Catholics to the French coast, and hay- 
ing arrived there, after a few days of 
rest and repose, he pursued his journey 
towards Rome, to account to the sove- 
reign pontiff for his labours in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. Innocent, who had 
meantime been aware, both from letters 
addressed to him by the nuncio himself, 
and also by very many of the bishops, 
and other respectable Catholic person- 
ages in Ireland, of the negociations, 
the labours, and the vigorous struggle 
he had maintained against the enemies 
of the holy See, received him with to- 
kens of paternal tenderness, and of the 
amplest satisfaction; and highly com- 
mended his prudence, zeal, and apos- 
tolic disinterestedness, and subsequently 
desired to retain him near him as pon- 
tifical preacher : but Rinuccini respect- 
fully declined such an honour, alleging 
the decay of his health and the need of 
repose; but, in truth, because he was 
desirous of returning to his Cathedral, 
and of personally attending to the af- 
fairs of his long-loved diocese, which 
equally sighed to see again its much- 
loved pastor. In the month of June, 
1650, he re-entered Fermo, where the 
voluntary pride of preparation, the joy, 
the exultation of the people, the festal 
arches, the fire works, the public thanks- 
giving, and the manifold demonstrations 
of love and respect towards Giovanba- 
tista, was a real and affecting triumph. 
But as human happiness is shortlived, 
and is closely followed by grief and 
tears, it was not long till this best pre- 
late had an apoplectic fit, which threat- 
ened instantly to deprive him of life; 
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however the anxious care of the physi- 
cians succeeded in saving him from imme- 
diate peril, though not in restoring him 
to a satisfactory state of health, and 
after some months, being newly attacked 
in the same way, in the month of De- 
cember, 1653, he placidly ceased to 
exist.” 


Such was the end of this ardent 
champion of the papacy. We have 
cited the passage at length, for the 
purpose of showing, on testimony so 
authoritative and unsuspicious, that to 
the last, Rinuccini retained the favour 
of the master who had sent him into 
Ireland. Whether he exasperated or 
appeased feuds and dissensions in our 
unhappy country, it appears certain 
that he conducted himself in such a 
manner as to procure the approbation 
of the pope, and hence we may rea- 
sonably infer that he had not swerved 
culpably from the line of duty pre- 
scribed for him. We shall proceed to 
show, as they are detailed by the nun- 
cio himself, what were the merits for 
which he was so highly honoured. 

The point of time at which Rinuc- 
cini arrived in Ireland was extremely 
critical. It was at the moment when 
a peace was about to be concluded 
between the Marquis of Ormond, on 
the part of the King, and the Roman 
Catholic confederates. We do not 
purpose to detain the reader with 
statements or speculations respecting 
the first outbreak of the rebellion in 
1641. On this subject we content 
ourselves with citing the opening sen- 
tences of Signor Aiazzi’s address to 
the reader, adopting, for the occasion, 
the neutrality or indecision in which 
they appear to be written. 


‘«It must ever remain uncertain whe- 
ther in the struggle, which for more 
than two centuries has continued with 
varied success between Ireland and 
England; the former was the provoked, 
or the provoker, of the serious distur- 
bances which injured both. At all 
events it is certain, that in the year 
1641, Ireland, becoming weary of longer 
submittting to the domination of England, 
like a wild beast which having broken 
its chain, rushes to spread destruction 
among the large flocks, rose suddenly 
against the English, not leaving a town 
or a district in the island unstained b 
their blood; that blood excited all 


* Biographical Notice, pp. 11, 12, &e. 
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England to vengeance, and extermina- 
tion of the Catholic Irish, who, being on 
all sides environed by the arms and the 
fury of their exasperated masters, paid 
dearly the price of their intolerance, and 
were reduced, if possible, to a worse 
condition than at first.”—p. 1. 


Such is the statement of the editor 
of the volume before us. We shall 
not, in our own names, pronounce at 
this moment a more decided opinion 
as to the parties whose guilt was 
deeper in provoking the sanguinary 
struggle. We shall merely observe 
that we adopt this neutral course, 
because we do not feel called upon to 
examine the causes of the insurrection, 
and are unwilling to enter upon such 
an investigation unnecessarily. 

The reader is, no doubt, aware, 
that, before the close of the year 164], 
the Roman Catholic noblemen of the 
Pale entered into a confederacy for 
the defence, as they alleged, of them- 
selves and their religion. In the fol- 
lowing year the confederacy took shape 
and order, established a government, 
adopted a form of oath, and set forth 
a declaration of the justice of their 


cause, and the objects for which they 


were embodied. They professed alle- 
giance to the king, and alleged that 
the great aim of their confederacy was 
to achieve religious liberty. ‘ Free- 
dom to worship God” was a gathering 
ery of power, and may naturally be 
supposed to have enlisted strong sym- 
pathies in the cause of the confede- 
rated chiefs. It aroused and swayed 
the feelings of their co-religionists at 
home—and it ensured a favourable 
audience to them in the courts of 
Roman Catholic monarchs. Among 
the courts, or rather before all other 
courts, where they looked for succour, 
that of Rome was solicited to lend 
them aid, and was not deaf to their 
supplication. The great Roman Sati- 
rist of the empire had arrived at a 
knowledge of the truth, that man has 
but a confused and imperfect know- 
ledge of the ends which it is desirable 
he should pray for—that even in their 
indulgence to earnest prayer the gods 
have overwhelmed rash petitioners in 
calamity and ruin. Of this disastrous 
result the poet gives many signal in- 
stances, but none more striking than— 
could he have anticipated the negocia- 
tion of the Irish confederates with the 
pope, and its pernicious consequences— 
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his eloquence would have rendered that 
fatal error. Thisparty, although one in 
name, was not one in feelings or inte- 
rests. The lords of the Pale, English 
by descent, and in habits, had little sym- 
pathy, and, indeed, little community 
of interest with the native Irish party, 
or with those, who, having adopted 
the customs of the people among whom 
they lived, were regarded as degene- 
rate English, The Roman Catholic 
lords of the Pale, although they united 
with the natives for a common object, 
were far from willing that they should 
be identified with their confederates, 
or absorbed among them. They had 
for a long period constituted the 
strength of the English government 
in Ireland—they were but recently, as 
the policy of England became more 
comprehensive, deprived of this invi- 
dious monopoly. It may be doubted 
whether their first factious efforts, in 
union with the natives, were not made 
in a spirit of discontent, that they 
could no longer exclude their newly 
adopted associates from all share of 
power—and it is certain, that, being 
taught by painful experience to dread 
the issues of a war, verging into, if 
not constituting, rebellion, they became 
earnestly desirous of entering into 
terms of accommodation with the 
royalists. They were opposed by 
the ecclesiastical and old Irish party, 
and when they had, by argument and 
influence, succeeded in neutralising the 
opposition, or so weakened it, that 
their efforts to arrange terms of peace 
were likely to prove successful, the 
interposition of an emissary from 
Rome, Scarampi, retarded their suc- 
cess, and disconcerted their projects. 
A cessation of arms was, however, 
agreed upon, and it was in the pause 
of this cessation the nuncio Rinuccini 
arrived in Ireland. The war between 
king and parliament was now raging 
in Ireland, as well as in England. A 
junction between the royal forces and 
the armies of the confederates would 
have enabled Ormond to defeat the 
forces of parliament, and send effec- 
tual succour to his royal master. The 
importance of having terms of peace 
and alliance speedily adjusted was well 
understood by all parties, and was 
felt as it ought to be by some among 
the confederates. A spirit of mutual 
forbearance, accommodation, and ccn- 
cession was beginning to manifest itself, 
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and to prevail. The peace was about 
to be signed, and we may add, the 
monarchy to be rescued from destruc- 
tion, when John Baptisto Rinuccini, duly 
accredited as a papal nuncio, presented 
himself to the confederated Roman 
Catholics, at the council in Kilkenny. 
He appears to have been a man of 
graceful appearance, engaging man- 
ners, and ready eloquence—but he 
was also a man of extreme views, and 
much personal vanity. His religious 
convictions were deep and sincere—the 
aggrandisement and exaltation of his 
church appears to have been the great 
aim and end of his exertions—and the 
means, whatever they were, by which 
this holy end could be attained, seem 
to have been, in his judgment, admis- 
sible. 

Before entering into any details of 
the conduct he pursued in his ministerial 
capacity in Ireland, it will not be amiss 
to lay before the reader some passages 
from the instructions prepared at 
Rome to guide him in the mission with 
which he was entrusted. The great ob- 
ject of his mission, he was instructed, 
was to restore and establish the public 
exercise of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and bring the people of Ireland, 
if not to their old dependence on the 
papal see, at least under submission to 
the pope in spiritual matters. The 
island, he was informed, had been ori- 
ginally under the dominion of the 
pope, had continued in this state of 
subjection until it was invaded by the 
Northmen and Danes, who introduced 
into certain parts of the country their 
foul idolatries, while in the other parts, 
where true religion was still main- 
tained, no other sovereign than the 
pope was acknowledged. In virtue of 
this sovereignty, and on settled condi- 
tions, Adrian IV. had commissioned 
Henry II. to invade and conquer Ire- 
land, and to reduce the whole country 
to a conformity with the religion of 
Rome. The troubles attendant on 
the Reformation commencing with the 
times of Henry VIII., and the severi- 
ties inflicted on the Roman Catholics, 
were not overlooked in the instruc- 
tions prepared for the nuncio; nor 
was he left uninformed as to the cha- 
racter and causes of the movement 
to which Charles I. owed finally the 


* Nunziatura, &c. p. 40. 
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loss of his crown and life ; and here, a 
tribute was paid to the memory of 
Strafford, which, in consideration of 
the source from which it proceeds, we 
permit ourselves to transcribe :— 


‘* The Earl of Strafford (Trasforth) 
was the first butt for their fury, be- 
cause that, as being the most faithful, 
constant, and able minister of the king, 
they saw him, unwillingly, so uear the 
throne, and wished in casting down so 
favoured and so important a subject, to 
make a trial of the king’s spirit, for in 
yielding to the first attempt, he could 
more easily and speedily be brought to 
the second. 

‘* For this cause the accusations against 
the earl were of the gravest character, 
and the greatest diligence was used to 
show him guilty of treason ; the most ex- 
traordinary;artifices were employed for 
convicting him, so that neither his inno- 
cence, nor the wondrous eloquence with 
which he was gifted, and with which he 
had so often defended himself, nor the ar- 
guments in his favour, so ably brought 
forward by Lord Digby, could avert the 
sentence of death which the House of 
Lords passed upon him. The king 
made every exertion to save the inno- 
cent; prayers, menaces, the interven- 
tion of the Prince of Wales in his fa- 
vour; but none of his exertions availed 
anything, and in order to escape the 
fury of the people, he was obliged to 
sign the impious sentence. This victim 
being sacrificed to the popular fury, the 
parliament hastened at full speed to up- 
set at one shock the royal authority, 
and the Catholic religion.’* 


Such is the character drawn bya 
cotemporary, writing under the high- 
est authority in the Church of Rome, 
of the statesman whom modern Ro- 
man Catholics, of Mr. O’Connell’s 
stamp, pronounce, “ a consummate 
political villain.”t 

After an outline of [rish history 
traced by a papal hand, there follows 
a description of the state in which 
Rinuccini would find his church when 
he arrived in Ireland. This, as a 
sketch given on so high authority, the 
reader may not be unwilling to glance 
at :— 


** But after the revolt and the driving 
out of the heretics from all parts of the 


+ Ireland and the Irish, p. 228, 
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provinces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, and from many parts of 
Ulster, the profaned churches were 
opened for Catholic worship, their al- 
tars were again raised, the sacred 
images replaced in them with the great- 
est rejoicings of the faithful, and divine 
service performed by thefour archbishops 
in the island, that is to say, Armagh, 
Dublin, Tuam, and Cashel—these two 
last have re-consecrated their metropo- 
litan churches, and have entered again 
into the possession of their episcopal 
benefices. At Armagh and at Dublin 
they have hope of being able very soon 
to regain their churches, seeing that 
already parts of the dioceses are in their 
power, and a portion of the income 
collected, The suffragan bishops* are 
re-established in their dioceses and 
revenues. Many secular parishes no 
longer desire rectors as they for- 
merly did, and by degrees give in 
the tithes and an adequate main- 
tenance—many even enjoy them fully. 
The regulars, who formerly, while scat- 
tered through the towns and in private 
houses, were not distinguishable from 
the secular clergy, are now collected in 
large numbers into their monasteries, 
and in wearing the costume of their 
respective orders, occasion not only 
comfort but surprise to the people, un- 
accustomed to see their distinctive re- 
ligious habiliments. Among them the 
reformed Franciscans exceed in num- 
bers the Dominicans ; the Augustinians, 
the Carmelites, shod and discalciate, the 
Capucins and the Jesuits, all of them 
now to be found in Ireland; and here, 
too, after the recent disturbances, have 
betaken themselves,someBenedictine and 
Cistercian monks ; and the remonstrants 
and the regular canons, who of old time 
had monasteries in the island, prepare 
to follow. Although for the present, by 
a particular decree of the aoe See, 
they are forbidden, for the avoiding of 
disturbances, to possess themselves of 
the revenues of the churches and monas- 
teries of their orders, without first ob- 
taining permission from Rome, yet 
the monks dispersed in various places, 
and in private houses, are collected to- 
gether, in good numbers, observing 
claustral seclusion, according to the rule 
of St. Clair, which they formerly pro- 
fessed. Public processions of the holy 
sacrament have been made with an in- 
numerable concourse of people, and 
amazement of the heretics. Provincial 
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chapters of the orders of St. Francis, 
St. Dominick, and of the discalciate 
Carmelites, have been convoked. In 
these are holden public disputations 
and other proceedings most edifying and 
full of consolation to the people. Ec- 
clesiastical causes, although at present 
discussed in the supreme council, where 
the archbishops again take their seats, 
will nevertheless, by degrees, be brought 
to their tribunals, when these same arch- 
bishops and bishops shall be able to re- 
side in their dioceses, the council feeling 
it does not risk any censure while the 
ecclesiastics themselves are the judges; 
but it will be the business of your emi- 
nence to procure, at your convenience, 
the establishment of the same ecelesias- 
tical tribunals. And having almost im. 
perceptibly arrived at the fourth point, 
still more necessary than the others, I 
will say that the establishment in Ire. 
land of the public exercise of the Ca- 
tholic religion should be the principal 
object and care of your eminence. To 
this your labours and your thoughts 
should be directed.”’+ 


We should be at a loss to under- 
stand what Rinuccini and the confede- 
rates could have meant, by demanding 
the open exercise of their religion, in 
a state of affairs which seemed to ren- 
der such a demand superfluous, had 
not other parts of the “ Instructions” 
afforded an explanation of the diffi- 
culty. The free exercise of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, it was consi- 
dered to involve, of necessity, the 
concession that the lieutenant of Ire- 
land should be a Roman Catholic, that 
the Council of Trent should be 
received, and ecclesiastical immunity 
secured against infringement or inva- 
sion. The nuncio is warned against 
heartless or timid ecclesiastics, who 
would be contented to waive the de- 
mand for a lieutenant of their per- 
suasion, if the exercise of their reli- 
gion under a heretical viceroy were 
assured to them, and he is advised to 
use his best diligence and dexterity in 
effecting the changes which such per- 
sons, or any who fear a rigid reforma- 
tion would deprecate and prevent. 

To those who are unacquainted with 
the character of the Tridentinedecrees, 
it may seem a matter of ordinary and un- 


*“ Vescovi suffraganei quasi tutti riconoscono liberamente con le Diocesi il loro 
popolo e le loro rendite.” 


Nunziatura, p. 43. 
t P. 45, 46, ke. 
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objectionable character, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent should be received where 
the religion of the Church of Rome was 
recognised ; but those who are ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of that 
council will be of a different opinion. 
The decrees of Trent respecting points 
of faith were, we must suppose, re- 
ceived in France, but the decrees re- 
garding discipline were peremptorily 
rejected. They were opposed to the 
rights of the Gallican Church, and 
subversive of the authority of the 
government. 


“The reasons,” says Dupin, “ for 
which the kings would never receive the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, may 
be reduced to two heads; first, the at- 
tempt upon the jurisdiction of princes 
and magistrates; secondly, upon the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. Of 
the former class, the following decrees, 
among others, are enumerated by that 
writer; — 

“That bishops may punish the au- 
thors and printers of prohibited books. 

‘‘That they may force the laity to 
repair places of worship. . 

‘‘'That they may change the wills of 
testators, 

‘“‘'That an appeal from the temporal 
judge of a bishop shall be cognizable be- 
fore the archbishop. 

“That all clerks who have received 
the license, although married, (provided 
they have not more than one wife) shall 
be exempt from lay jurisdiction. 

‘“‘That marriages of minors, con- 
tracted without the consent of the 
parents, are valid. ; 

“That bishops may punish those who 
marry clandestinely, and all who assist 
at such marriages. 

‘* That ecclesiastical judges may en- 
force their sentences against laymen, by 
seizing their estates, and even by im- 
prisonment.”* 


Where the free exercise of religion 
implied of necessity the recognition of 
principles like these, it is not wonder- 
ful, that there should be Protestants 
who would refuse, and Roman Ca- 
tholics who would not insist upon it. 

The “ secret instructions,” of which 
the nuneio’s biographer professes to 
give a copy, would teach us to place up- 
on some circumstances of Rinuccini’s 


career, an interpretation different from 
that which is ordinarily given them. 
It was among the complaints made by 
the confederates, that Rinuccini * ar- 
rived at Pi ris, where he shut himself 
up for many months ; he never vouch- 
safed (I will not say) to participate 
with the Queen of England, anything 
touching his nunciature ; but not, in 
the least degree, to reverence or visit 
her majesty, (save only one time upon 
the score of courtesy,) as if he had 
been sent to her capital enemy, and 
not to her own subjects.” f 

Such was one of the complaints 
against which Rinuccini was called 
upon to defend himself at the papal 
tribunal. Leland acquits him of the 
disrespect towards her majesty the 
Queen of England, of which it ac- 
cuses him, and accounts for his seem- 
ing neglect, by an explanation, which, 
were it correct, could scarcely fail to 
be held satisfactory. 


“It was justly dreaded by the 
king’s friends, that the presence of 
the nuncio and his practices with 
the Irish clergy, would prove a 
dangerous embarrassment to a treaty 
too long protracted, and suspend, if not 
prevent, the success expected from the 
confederates. The Queen of England 
would gladly have detained him at Paris 
until the Irish treaty should be con- 
cluded. He had intimated a desire of 
attending her with the usual —- 
and presenting his credentials in a public 
audience. But the law of England did 
not allow of the admission of a foreign 
minister without the consent of the king 
and council, The nuncio was too tena- 
cious of the honour of the holy see, to 
accept a private audience ; so that their 
correspondence was carried on by the 
intervention of the attendants on each 
side, Sir Dudley Wyatt and Dominic 
Spinola.” 


The “ secret instructions” by which 
the conduct of Rinuccini was gover- 
ened, would afford a very different 
explanation from that assigned or ima- 
gined by the confederates. In the di- 
rections given him as to the audiences 
he was to solicit from the queen, they 
were to be for the most part secret. 


**5, These conferences with the queen 
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are to be few and very secret, to the 
end that her court may not take up sus- 
picions, surrounded as she is by here- 
tics, Protestant and Puritan, who are 


so distrustful of the most trivial things, 
that they fear their very shadows.”* 


Rinuccini confirms, in his Memorial 
to the Pope, Leland’s intimation that 
he had not been honoured with a pub- 
lic audience by the queen. He ac- 
knowledges also that the dignity con- 
ferred on him did not recommend his 
mission to some of the Irish party. 
“ Her majesty,” he says, “ alleged the 
laws of her country, and respect for 
her husband, as reasons why she de- 
clined viewing him in his public capa- 
city.” Of the confederates he speaks 
thus :— 


“Bellings, secretary of the confede- 
rates, who at this time came to Rome, 
to solicit pecuniary aid, understanding 
that my election was made, remained in 
a state of stupor for some days, in 
which he could not speak. But the 
most certain testimony of all was that 
of the aforesaid;Father Scarampi, who 
having given notice of my distinction to 
the supreme council, received from the 
noble lords, evidently confused by it, 
this brief answer, that they had never 
solicited a nuncio, or thought one neces- 
sary, inasmuch as he was himself com. 

tent to all that circumstances might 

emand of him; that they had simply 
solicited succour and pecuniary aid from 
the pope, and that it was such assistance 
they expected.”’t 


Hence it would appear that the 
nuncio was intruded into Ireland, con- 
trary to the wish of the confederates, 
as well as to those of the queen and 
king. His office was, as it were, a 
tribute and an honour to the ecclesiasti- 
cal section of theRoman Catholic party. 
It may not be amiss to offer a brief no- 
tice of some of the “ Secret Instruc- 
tions” by which he was to be guided. 


**]. Affirmed the necessity of his de- 
parture on his mission as speedily as 
possible. 

**2. He was to remove all suspicions 
from the French nation, and was to as- 
sure ‘the Queen of England, and her 

werful favourite, Signor Germen, of 

is perfect good will towards the throne 
of England, and that he had no other 


* Nunziatura, &c. p. 54 


duty to discharge than that of propa- 
gating the Catholic faithin the kingdom, 
and to re-unite it in the bonds of one 
religion, which would bring much ad- 
vantage, and increase security to the 
crown.’ 

**4, It would be useful to discover 
with dexterity who had influence or au- 
thority with the Marques of’ Ormond, 
and if he were dependent on the queen, 
to procure from her secretly some 
letter or private paper, or counter- 
sign, to the end that, if he would not 
openly give up Dublin and Ulster to the 
Catholics, at least he should assist them 
by his connivance and secret councils. 

«6, He must be on his guard against 
English Catholics at the court, whose 
faith is not ardent enough to overcome 
their national prejudices. 

**10. He must fix his residence as 
near as possible to the supreme council, 
and gain over its leading men, such as 
Malachy, Archbishop of Tuam and the 
Bishop of Clogher, taking good care 
that he did not excite suspicion in the 
minds of other members of the council 
devoted to Ormond. 

**15. To stimulate Catholics to con- 
cord, and the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, he shall assure all those who pos- 
sess ecclesiastical property, that it shall 
not be taken from them. 

** 18. He shall cultivate with her (the 
queen ‘ con essa,’ not with ‘her majesty,’ 
in these secret instructionns the lan- 
guage is not ceremoniously respectful) 
secret conferences, and for such pur- 
pose shall make use of prudent and 
faithful persons, but not of such dis- 
tinction as might induce suspicions. 

**19. He shall exert himself to defeat, 
with subtle industry and vigilance, the 
machinations of certain, who are desi- 
rous that the queen shall proceed to 
Ireland; such a measure would have an 
injurious ‘effect on the progress of the 
Catholics—the more zealous taking of- 
fence at the train of heretics by which 
she would be surrounded—the lukewarm 
finding it easy to disembarrass them- 
selves of (or to free themselves from) 
opinions or counsels which heretics had 

iven, 

**20. It will be very expedient to find 
out if the Marquess of Ormond has any 
particular predeliction. He has a bro- 
ther, named Richard Butler, an excel- 
lent Catholic. Viscount Mountgarret 
and the Bishop of Ossory have, also, 
much influence with him,” &c. —p. 21. 


In addition to these instructions, a 
memorandum was prepared for the 
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nuncio, containing advice by which he 
was to be guided in his negociations 
for peace, when he arrived in Ireland. 
It is couched in what might be re- 
garded as a moderate and judicious 
temper—recommending, whenever de- 
mands were made on behalf of the 
Roman Catholics, the observance of 


a due mean between inadequacy and 
excess. More should not be insisted 
on, and less should not be accepted, 
than was necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of his mission. He was to guard 
against the risk of forcing the royal 
party to make terms with parliament, 
as well as against concessions preju- 
dicial to the cause of the confederates. 
Moderate, however, as is the tone of 
this document, it is peremptory enough 
in its demands, and one of them it 
might appear, would be of itself suffi- 
cient to render accommodation impos- 
sible. It was, that “ all the fortresses 
in Ireland were to be put into the 
hands of English or Irish Catholics ;* 
acondition, on which Rinuccini was 
directed to insist, and which it is diffi- 
cult to believe any rational man could 
propose, with the faintest expectation 
that it would be granted. 

Fortified by such counsels and in- 
structions as these, the nuncio set 
forward on his mission, and after some 
delays, and some diplomacy by the way, 
arrived in Ireland. We pass over 
the incidents of his continental travel- 
ling and sojourns, and content our- 
selves with greeting him on his arrival 
on our own coast, and on what seemed 
to be, certainly, not the most inviting 
or hospitable part of it. Onthe 16th 
of October, old style, in the year 
1645, after many discomforts at sea, 
and after having marvellously escaped 
from a frigate, commanded by a Puri- 
tan, which held long in chase the 
vessel which bore Rinuccini and his 
fortunes, the nuncio sailed up the river 
Kenmare, then Kilmare, and found 
some rest from his sufferings in a shep- 
herd’s hut in the village, if it were a 
village, of Ardtully. 

Rinuccini was not of the spirit on 
which wonders are lost, and he appears 
to have accepted proofs, which might 
have escaped the observation of colder 
men, that his mission and his person 
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were -under the special protection of 
God, or the saints. In one of his 


letters, written in the shepherd’s hut 
at Ardtully, and addressed to the 
Cardinal Pamfili, he enumerates proofs 
of this description. His escape from 
the frigate he naturally ascribes to a 


superior power, but accounts for this 


pious persuasion in a manner which 
has something peculiar in it. 


** It was observed,” he writes, ‘* when 
I provided the frigate, at Nantes, that 
the vessel was dedicated to St. Peter, 
of whom it had on the poop a gilded 
image, and from the fact that this, in a 
certain sense, offered itself to me, it 
was augured that the head of the church, 
on which all missions depend, and which 
the sanctity of our Lord inspires to 
establish and ordain this of mine, had 
wished also to conduct it to an end, and 
to show, on the fitting occasions, 
how weak are the forces of hell, in 
comparison with the authority of the 
keys.” + 


This was not the only notification 
to the nuncio of favour from above. 


‘* I will not decline making known to 
your eminence another sign of divine 
providence—and it is, that, having dis- 
covered and touched land on the 2lst 
and 22d inst., it appears that those days 
were purposely chosen for an archbishop 
of Fermo—inasmuch as, on the 2Ist 
my chnrch celebrates the feast of St. 
Mabilia, one of the eleven thousand 
virgins, whose head we have at Fermo, 
and we believe, on conjectures not 
lightly grounded, that the saint was a 
native of Ireland. On the day after, 
the 22d, the martyrdom of St. Philip, 
bishop of Fermo, is celebrated—and 
hence, it is reasonable to conclude that 
this, my great predecessor, deigned to 
conduct me, himself, to the place de- 
signed for me as vicar of God.” 


The store of wonders is not yet 


exhausted. Still higher honour is 
offered to the nuncio. 


“« My first lodging was at a shepherd’s 
hut, where the animals also repaired, 
and here, for the space of two days, I 
took not so much repose as the highest 
consolations. The secretary and the 
others regretted that we had not been 
able to reach Waterford, where they 
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said I would have been received with 
suitable demonstrations, and with the 
discharge of all the artillery—but I 
rejoiced so much the more that fortune 
had conveyed me into a region sterile 
and unknown, into which no apostolic 
minister had ever entered—being per- 
suaded that the Lord God had wished 
to signalize this new nunciature with 
some resemblance to the great work of 
redemption, in permitting that the first 
announcement of it should be made to 
shepherds, and a commencement given to 
the apostolic work within the walls of a 
stable,”* 


Such was the nuncio’s belief before 
he had entered on the duties of his 
office in Ireland; when he was laying 
the office down, he would have ex- 
pressed himself, perhaps, more mo- 
destly—although we can hardly ima- 
gine he would have adopted the lan- 
guage of the Roman Catholic peer 
who spoke thus of his escape at sea, 
and of its consequences :— 


“« Now, by way of digression, I must 
tell you, that about this time, (mid- 
summer, 1645,) there arrived in the 
west of cok Rinuccini, archbishop 
and prince of Fermo, in quality of 
nuncio, sent by Pope Innocent the Tenth 
to the confederate Catholics, and com- 
ing near the coast, was chased by a 

arliament frigate, commanded by one 

lunkett, but as he was ready to board 
him, he saw his kitchen chimney on fire, 
which, to quench, he was forced to lie 
by, and so gave the nuncio an opportu- 
nity of gaining the shore, ¢o the great 
misfortune of the confederate Catholics, 
and many other good and valuable in- 
terests.""+ 


At the time of Rinuccini’s arrival 
the cessation of arms previously agreed 
upon between Ormond and the con- 
federates was about to be merged into 
a peace, a change which the nuncio 
must have all the honour, or the blame, 
of preventing. One of his letters 
shows how far the spirit of enterprise 
would carry him, in his zeal for the 
cause he had undertaken to maintain. 
When Glamorgan, from whom it 
would appear, Rinuccini had obtained 
large concessions, was arrested in Dub- 
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lin, much discontent was expressed to- 
wards the government. 


“* The intelligence of his imprison- 
ment,” writes Leland,f{ ‘‘ was received 
at Kilkenny with indignation and rage. 
The more violent clamoured for arms, 
and were for instantly demanding him 
at the walls of Dublin. The supreme 
council laboured to allay this flame, but 
were obliged to summon a new general 
assembly,” { &c. 


The explanation given by Rinuccini 
of this affair is extremely curious and 
instructive. ‘*The more violent,” said 
Leland, “‘ were for demanding Gla- 
morgan atthe walls of Dublin.” Let 
us hear the nuncio, and learn from 
him who it was by whom “ the violent” 
were instigated, and what was the real 
end at which they aimed. In a letter 
addressed to the Cardinal Pamfili, 
bearing date, Kilkenny, January 1, 
1646, the nuncio writes :— 


“I have diligently informed myself 
that this would be the time and the rea- 
diest opportunity to become master of 
Dublin, and with all the dexterity I 
possess, I endeavour to insinuate this to 
the well-affected; but from the par- 
tiality of many, and the ill will borne to 
the ecclesiastics, who depend voluntarily 
on me, it is necessary that I proceed 
with infinite cireumspection. Already 
I see that they will take excuse from 
the truce which is to continue until the 
17th instant—that they will allege as a 
ground of fear, the belief that the Mar- 
quess will unite with the Puritans, and 
that, finally, for the sake of a postpone- 
ment, they will propose the convocation 
of an assembly. And yet it is true 
that, with the soldiers dispersed in 
Leinster, Dublin could be besieged, 
the city, (which is almost open) won in 
eight days, and in three more the castle 
could be taken.§ 


The seeming simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness of evil in this passage would 
disguise, were it possible, the perfidy it 
discloses. The nuncio desires, not to 
set Glamorgan free, but to bring Dub- 
lin under subjection to the confede- 
rates. He insinuates his purpose with 
all the dexterity he possesses. He ap- 
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prehends that he will have scruples to 
overcome, and fears to manage. There 
was a truce in existence, which must 
be violated to effect his purpose, and 
the confederates will, some of them, 
shrink from the crime and shame of 
breaking it. Ormond might be driven 
to desperation, and might accept terms 
of accommodation from the Puritans. 
Rinuccini’s answer is simple; it is the 
same for the moral as for the pruden- 
tial objection to his scheme : his answer 
is the prospect of success. He seems 
to discern rather stupidity in the con- 
federates, than a sense of honour, 
when he glances at their anticipated 
objection to the becoming “ truce- 
breakers.” Rinuccini, it is evident, 
has no indisposition to become one, 
providedonly that the treachery can en- 
sure success. If any thing was required 
to heighten the effect of such specula- 
tions, it would be heightened by a let- 
ter addressed to the Queen of England, 
printed on the very page which con- 
tains the nuncio’s most perfidious 
counsel, and breathing out a spirit of 
fidelity to the sovereign whom he had 
been just proposing to rob of a city 
and a fortress, and against whom he 
hoped to succeed, by taking foul ad- 
vantage of the unguardedness which 
rested for security on the obligations 
of honour and conscience—on the ces- 
sation of arms, to which soldiers had 
pledged themselves, and which a solemn 
oath had rendered sacred. The sol- 
diers are bent on keeping their engage- 
ment ; and it is the representative of 
the pope who “ dexterously” counsels 
treachery, because an opportunity has 
offered in which, if perjury and vio- 
lence unite, their combined power may 
be successful. 

But this incident brings another 
thing to light which ought not to be 
disregarded—namely, that, proud and 
self-opinionated as the nuncio is said to 
have been, he did not overrate his own 
dexterity. We have shown how im- 
perfect was the knowledge acquired by 
Leland respecting the whole transac- 
tion. Carte, with all his diligence, we 
find to have been equally in the dark. 


‘‘ The news of that event” (Glamor- 
man’s imprisonment) put every body in 
Kilkenny into a terrible consternation ; 
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some cried out ‘ To arms,’ and were for 
immediately besieging Dublin, to free 
him.”* 


Thus far extended the discoveries 
of able Protestant historians. They 
learned that there was a troubled and 
angry movement ; but they knew not 
what its drift was, neither had they any 
idea who was the secret mover. And 
yet, perhaps, they knew as much as 
was know to the great mass of the im- 
patient confederates themselves. Ri- 
nuncini knew whom he could trust— 
he and his confederates knew how 
secrecy and enterprize are to be 
reconciled. The masses were to be 
excited by them to take up arms— 
were to be led to the walls of Dublin, 
for the purpose, as they imagined, of 
liberating Glamorgan; but once in 
the field, in battle array, they were to 
be taught that a purpose of greater 
moment had called them out, and 
the real designs of the nuncio were 
to be disclosed only in the moment of 
their execution. We were not rash 
or wrong in calling this an instructive 
piece of history. Our only fear is, 
that it may be too late to make use of 
it. Rome keeps her secrets so well, 
that we doubt whether she would have 
permitted these Rinuccini-revelations 
to be made, unless she were satisfied 
that the warnings they utter to Pro- 
testant states are tardy enough to 
prove unserviceable. 

The proceedings of the nuncio, so 
far as they are matter of known his- 
tory, form no direct part of our pre- 
sent subject. We pass over the events 
of the period at which his scheme of 
surprising Dublin was insinuated. It 
is known that the confederates adopted 
a less discreditable policy—that Gla- 
morgan was liberated—a peace con- 
cluded, and a revolution effected in 
the Roman Catholic party, by the in- 
trigues of the ecclesiastics, and the 
excommunications fulminated by the 
nuncio. To the interposition of Ri- 
nuccio all this evil and the calamities 
which; followed in its train, must be at- 
tributed. His letters instruct us that 
his labours to prevent and disturb the 
peace were arduous and incessant. 
Originally there were opposed to his 
views the great Anglican-Irish body, 
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and a very powerful party among the 
ecclesiastics. Great numbers among 
the regulars were against him, and of 
the seculars, too, very many were 
averse from the precipitancy of {his 
measures. A party had made itself 
felt among the clergy, which distin- 
guished between the substance of the 
Catholic faith and the shows insisted on 
by Romanism. Security for the free- 
dom of worship, and for their personal 
advantages, would have contented 
them; and the public display which 
the nuncio regarded as essential did 
not seem to them an object commen- 
surate to the hazards of rebellion or 
civil war. These “luke-warm and 
timid,” as he styled them, Rinuccini 
had to animate, or persuade, or terrify, 
into participation with him in his ruin- 
ous enterprises. But for his interfe- 
rence, they would have continued in 
connection with the moderate party of 
the confederates, and have so strength- 
ened it, as to have assured its perma- 
nent ascendancy in the council and 
over the people ;—the royal cause 
would have been successful in Ire- 
land—England would, in all human 
probability, have been preserved from 
a foul crime; and the tears of blood, 
which Jreland wept over the visitation 
of Cromwell’s desolating career, had 
been spared her. 

Proof was scarcely needed that the 
king’s cause was, in the judgment and 
affections of the nuncio secondary to 
that of his own religion. This was 
no more than might naturally have 
been expected ; and would not, in any 
degree, lessen our confidence in a Ro- 
man Catholic by whom such a predi- 
lection was fairly acted on and avowed. 
We would know the extent to which 
our confidence should be given, and 
within the limits which prudent cir- 
cumspection had assigned, might still 
trust. Circumstances would be essen- 
tially changed, if the distinction drawn 
by any functionary between church 
and king was not that of degree, but 
of opposition—not that of first and 
second, but of for and against; and 
this last appears to have been the dis- 
tinction recognized by the nuncio. 
One of the passages in which he de- 
clares himself on this subject, is too 
important to be overlooked, or wholly 
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omitted. We shall transcribe a por. 


tion of it. 


‘** And, therefore, I am not unwilling 
to believe that in considering the subject 
of religion, which grows and improves 
in contradiction, the destruction of the 
king would be more useful to the 
Irish. In that case, a union of the 
whole people would immediately follow, 
to resist the forces of parliament ; and 
by creating from among themselves a 

Catholic chief, or viceroy, they would 
adjust, according to their own views, 
ecclesiastical affairs, without danger of 
being molested in the execution of their 
designs by the pretensions of Protes- 
tants, or their adherents. Nor am I 
moved by the apprehension ordinarily 
entertained of a sanguinary war waged 
against Ireland by king and parliament 
united, inasmuch as the kingdom is not 
so destitute of men, that by the aid of 
foreign subsidies, it could not defend 
itself against very great armies. In 
this case also, it would so move the 
compassion of our Lord and of other 
princes, that as Christianity would not 
have then an enterprize more merito- 
rious and important than this, the 
people might stand assured that they 
would never be abandoned by the piety 
of the Holy See, and by the engagement 
of Christian persons.” “And 
in fine, who can be pers suaded that the 
Holy See, already the patron of this 
kingdom, can endure, that at the ex- 
treme boundary of Europe, it shall lose 
a glory so great as that of having sus- 
tained, in the face of ocean, and of a 
new world, among so many accidents, 
the Catholic faith—and not employ 
forces here to maintain it for ever ?”* 


Such a persuasion acquiring a 
mastery over the nuncio’s mind, may 
serve to render his conduct intelli- 
gible, and to show that a line of con- 
duct which led to the most disastrous 
results, and which seemed to be traced 
out by passion and caprice, may have 
been prescribed by a baleful, although 
consistent, policy. Ruin to the royal 
cause was a means to a desirable end, 
and it was therefore good to permit, 
if not accomplish it. There are other 
incidents in the nunciature, which this 
aversion from the royal cause, shared, 
as it would seem to be, by the nun- 
cio’s superiors, may serve to explain. 
He is said to have tempted the Mar- 
quis of Ormond by the offer of a 
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crown—he is said to have engaged in 
clandestine correspondence, even with 
the Puritan party. All this is credi- 
ble—all is intelligible—on the supposi- 
tion that he thought it would be ser- 
viceable to his cause that the royal 
cause should be ruined. Carte and 
O'Connor both assert the fact, that 
he had tempted Ormond. The former 
SAYS i— 


** He told Cardinal Pamfili, in his 
letter of May 3, the only way of apply- 
ing to a person, who, by the humanity 
of his temper, the winning manner of 
his address, and his exquisite talents of 
insinuation, gained an ascendancy over 
allthat knew him, was, by offering him 
the assistance of all the Roman Catholic 
powers for what purposes he pleased, 
and to any ambitious views that might 
be suggested to him, upon the ruins of 
the royal family.”* 


The letter alluded to here we have 
not found in the collection published 
by Aiazzi—but in another paper, which 
appears in the collection, entitled, 
** Relazione del Regno d’Irlanda, 1 
Marzo, 1646,” there is a strong confir- 
mation of Carte’s statement. In this 
“‘ Relazione,” after speaking of Or- 
mond’s great and engaging qualities, 
and imputing his courtesies and kind- 
nesses to a purpose of engaging the 
adherents, thus attached to him, in an 
enterprize for the crown, the nuncio 
proceeds :— 


‘* T have not ceased to urge earnestly 
with those who can report my words to 
him, how much better it would be for 
him to declare himself Catholic, than to 
pass over, as the rumour runs, to the 
Puritan party. By adopting this last 
resolution, he never can escape the in- 
famy which follows degenerating in reli- 
gion, nor the other of showing to the 
world, by entering into accommodation 
with the king’s enemies, that he had 
never been faithful to his Majesty. 
Whereas, on the contrary, by declaring 
himself Catholic, independently of the 
merit of turning to the true faith, he 
would gain the favour of the sovereign 
pontiff, and of all the other princes, 
and could secure himself of adhe- 
rents in this kingdom, for his ends, of 
what kind soever they were, on titles 
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much more legitimate and honoured. 
Let it not cause surprize to your emi- 
nence that I seek to insinuate to the 
marquis a holy resolution, by arguments 
founded on interest, because it appears 
certain to me, that, without the especial 
grace of God, his mind cannot be gained 
by another mode of access.” 


The nuncio might have pleaded pre- 
cedent in favour of his method of con- 
version, and of the economy with 
which he would have reserved his 
temporal offers, if the spiritual influ- 
ences at his command were likely to 
prove effectual. In that great model 
of temptation which the Scriptures 
have preserved for us, we find 
Rinuccini was anticipated. It was at 
his last temptation the Devil {said, 
* All these will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship.” But in 
truth, the nuncio did not “know his 
man.” We remember the reply of an 
Irish witness, a poor old woman, to 
her cross-examiner, who was, we be- 
lieve, Mr. O'Connell—** You can un- 
derstand the roguery well enough, 
but you can’t understand the honesty,” 
Rinuccini seems to have laboured 
under a similar deficiency. He could 
penetrate, with a keen and searching 
spirit, the minds and views of men of 
his own mould and temper; but he 
had no sympathies with Ormond— 
disinteredness and purity of character 
like that great man’s was a mystery 
to him. O’Connor’s notice of the 
disgraceful offer and its effects should 
not be omitted— 


“* One of these vile transactions which 
disgusted him( Ormond )and inspired him 
with a degree of hatred to many of the 
professors of our religion, was, that the 
nuncio offered him a bribe if he would 
become a Catholic—he offered him the 
Crown of Ireland, and the assistance of 
all°the Catholic powers of Europe.” f 


Beside the revelations made by the 
nuncio in his own person, the “ Nun- 
ziatura” contains, in an appendix, 
some remarkable communications from 
Rome. We shall cite a few passages 
from them. In one of the papers ad- 
dressed to the nuncio, in which the 
thought of an alliance with the Scot- 





* Carte’s Ormond, vol. i., p. 559, 
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tish army in Ireland is presented to 
him, there is reasoning on the propo- 
sition. It is to the following effect— 


“Your highness will see that the 
French treaties all tend to strengthen 
the Scottish party, with a view to the 
keeping up a continued war in England ; 
and although in one respect it would 
seem that this may be of much service 
to the movements in Ireland, yet it is 
necessary to consider whether it would 
be expedient to unite the arms of the 
Catholics with those of the Scotch who 
are in the island, so long as there is a 
probable hope of being able to chase 
them out of the places they now occupy, 
and of liberating the whole kingdom 
from heretics.’* 

What an illustration of the well- 
known note in the Rheimish Testa- 
ment on the text of rooting up the 
tares! And what an unsuspicious 
testimony to the policy said to have 
been pursued in the French Cabinet, 
by the two Cardinal ministers in suc- 
cession, by Richelieu, who stirred up 
Scotland to war, and encouraged 
O'Neil to rise in rebellion in Ireland, 
and by Mazarin, who appears to fol- 
low out the plans of his predecessor, 
in strengthening the arms of Scotland, 
if he did not also, through the Pope 
and Rinuccini, tamper with the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. 

We must content ourselves with 
one extract more from these papal 
documents. It is one which may 
serve to show the jealousy with which 
Rome guards its rights. In one of 
the declarations made by the eccle- 
siastics in Ireland, it was that in which 
the authors and favourers of the peace 
of 1646 were pronounced perjurers, 
the words “pro rege et pro patria” 
were detected. Although the conduct 
of affairs in Ireland, and the success 
attendant on the nuncio’s exertions, 
had given much satisfaction to the 
Pope, and induced him to grant a 
supply of money, yet the indiscretion 
of acknowledging that exertions were 
made “for king and country” was 
not to be overlooked. Accordingly, 
the document in which the unhappy 
expression was found was brought 
before a council, held in the presence 
of his holiness, and the nuncio was 
thus mildly reprimanded— 


“This paper is subscribed by your 
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eminence, and the archbishops, bishops, 
and ecclesiastics of the island, and it 
has appeared to his holiness, &c., that 
you have thus departed from your in- 
structions, because that, although there 
was here no intention to maintain Irish 
rebels against the king, but simply to 
assist in securing the free exercise of 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, whilst 
it seems also that the maintenance of 
the royal power can be of profit to the 
Catholic religion ; yet following up the 
uniform and uninterrupted stile of the 
apostolic see, if, has not seemed well 
that nuncios or other ministers aposto- 
lic should make or consent to public 
declarations from which it should or 
might appear that the apostolic see 
lauds or assents to declarations of 
Catholic subjects respecting the de- 
fence or conservation of the state, or 
the person, of a heretic king. Your 
eminence, therefore, has to guard 
against similar writings, declarations, 
and acts, to the end that the enemies 
of the apostolic see, or those who have 
little love for it, do not take occasion to 
calumniate it, and to pronounce it es- 
tranged from the maxims it has ever 
invariably followed.” 

A calumny to say that Rome would 
not disapprove of Catholics expressing 
their resolution to make war or peace 
for the interests of the Catholic faith and 
‘‘ for king and country! !” The reader 
may remember a case of recent occur- 
rence, which proves very decidedly 
that Rome has not altered her tone 
since the days of Rinuccini. We al- 
lude to the affair of the Bishop of 
Malta, and his negociations with the 
papal see on the subject of the Roman 
Catholic qualification oath. The re- 
sult was, that, acting by advices from 
Rome, the bishop declined taking the 
oath, and thus forfeited his place in 
the privy council. 

We must return to Rinuccini. His 
sanguine expectations at first setting 
out on his mission seem heightened by 
the circumstances of his arrival on 
our coast, but appear to have lost 
something of their florid character 
after he had his introductory interview 
with the confederates at Kilkenny. 

He does not appear well pleased 
with his reception, while a conscious- 
ness of the difficulty of his position 
inspires him with the prudence, if he 
did experience a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, to conceal it. He soon turned 


* Nunz. p. 479. 
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his attention from the demands of his 
own personal dignity, to observe the 
proceedings of the'council, and found 
them unsteady and discouraging. Much 
diversity of opinion every day showed 
itself. 


‘* Weariness, interest, the difficulty 
of procuring funds, and respect for the 
king, inclined many to the peace pro- 
a by Glamorgan, of which Scarampi 

ad already written to him, while the 

clergy, for the greater part, placing 
little reliance on the king, and believing 
that if the dissensions of their captains 
were remedied, they could soon chase 
the enemy out of the kingdom, gave 
their voices for war.”—p. 74. 


In aid of this latter party, and in 
opposition to the former, the nuncio ap- 
pears to have exerted himself strongly. 
He gives a sketch of the arguments he 
employed to dissuade the confederates 
from consenting to a peace, and speaks 
strongly of his assiduity in disseminat- 
ing his opinions. 


“*T do not cease,” he says, ‘to make 
all possible exertion with all men, and 
have already won over to my party nine 
bishops, whom I find here in Kilkenny. 
who, convoked in my presence, have 
signed a protest to be made in the coun- 
ci), when things reach near their termi- 
nation.” —p. 78. 


His hopes, however, were not very 
strong that he should be able to pre- 
vail against the general wish for peace, 
an uncomfortable state of mind for 
one, who, in little more than three 
months after his first reception at the 
council, expressed the persuasion, al- 
ready cited, that the cause he had at 
heart, that of the church, would de- 
rive benefit from the king’s ruin. 
This, it may be said, he succeeded in 
effecting, but he pulled down his own 
cause with it. 

The nuncio’s report prepared to be 
submitted to the pope, after his return 
from Ireland, explains, in its opening 
paragraphs, the nature and cause of 
the difficulty he experienced in keep- 
ing the confederates steady to rebel- 
lion. We shall cite them :— 


** Among the Catholics of Ireland, 
from time immemorial, there have been 
two adverse factions. The one, that of 
the old Irish, who although dispersed 
through all the four provinces of the king- 
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dom, are yet most numerous in Ulster, 
where,in a manner, they seem to have their 
head quarters, since there the Earl of 
Tyrone put himself at their head, and 
carried on a long war for them with the 
Queen Elizabeth. The other may be 
called that of the old English (a race 
introduced into Ireland in the time of 
Henry IL, the fifth king after William 
of Normandy, who conquered Ireland, ) 
and so called in distinction from the new 
English, who since came in with the 
heresy ; and as they have mixed their 
blood with the Irish in the above men- 
tioned colonies, scattered more particu- 
larly in Munster and Leinster, they 
are also called the new Irish, to distin- 
guish them from the old. They main- 
tain a continual intercourse with the 
English, by matrimonial and other con- 
nexions. These two factions are op- 
posed to each other principally from the 
following causes: The old Irish, greatly 
averse to heresy, are so alsoto the rule 
of England, and for the most part have 
refused to accept the investiture of ec- 
clesiastical property offered to them 
since the kings apostatized from the 
church ; the others, enriched with the 
possessions of the monasteries, and thus 
attached, no less by obligation than by 
interest, to the king, wish for and desire 
nothing except the aggrandizement of 
the throne, respect no laws save those 
of the kingdom, are altogether English 
in feeling, and, from their constant in- 
tercourse with heretics, less jealous of 
religious differences. It appears that 
nature in them adds to the diversity of 
customs ; the new, being for the most 
part, short in stature, quick-tempered, 
and of very subtle wit; but the old of 
great size, simple-minded, unpolished in 
their mode of life, and, generally speak- 
ing, of slow understandings, and of less 
dexterity in affairs of business. Both 
regard the other with rancorous eyes, 
and are in constant fear of each other’s 
increase. During my time the greater 
oe of the Catholic army was in the 
ands of the two generals, Owen O'Neil 
and Thomas Preston, the latter of the 
new, the former of the old party, rivals 
not only by nature, and from the heat 
of parties, but exasperated in their ri- 
valry from having served together in the 
wars in Flanders, and having always 
shown a mutual aversion.” —p. 392, 


It had been our intention to devote 
some portion of this article to a review 
of the nuncio’s papers, considered un- 
der a political aspect, and as they may 
suggest counsel or warning for our 
guidance in the “evil days” on which 
we have fallen. We feel that we dare 
not now engage in it. The limits of 

L 
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our space forbid; and the conviction 
that, if we entered upon such a review, 
we ought not to leave it incomplete. 
We are disposed, also, to believe that 
the reader will gladly accept, in pre- 
ference to our lucubrations, some se- 
lections from the nuncio’s correspon- 
dence. 

The first great success which turned 
to the advantage of his views was the 
victory won by the generals O'Neil 
at Benburb, over the Scottish forces. 
He communicates this great event with 
natural exultation in his letter of June 
14, to Cardinal Pamfili, and takes 
good care not to omit a due acknow- 
ledgment of the pope’s part in the suc- 
cess, Even his own share is mode- 
rately remembered— 


** Ever be glory to God, and to the 
most holy thoughts of our Lord. It 
has pleased Providence to accept my 
diligent efforts to reconcile the generals 
O'Neil in Ulster, and my constant reso- 
lution that that province should be first 
assisted from the funds granted by the 
pope.”—p. 135. 


To the pope he writes— 


** At atime when the dangers of this 
poor kingdom were most formidable, 
the arms and the aids of your holiness 
have effected in Ulster the slaughter of 
almost the whole Puritan army. I can 
scarcely restrain myself in exulting over 
such a triumph—from appearing pros- 
trate at your feet, and laying down be- 
fore your throne forty ensigns and the 
standard- general of the enemies of 
Christ. eign to permit that, on 
bended knees, I may glory in having 
been an instrument to make the name of 
your holiness resound with so much 
_— on this extreme confine of 

hristendom, and that I proclaim my 
ardent desire that the trophies of your 
pontificate may be more uatens still at 
the other extreme of the earth, against 
the Ottoman forces.”—p. 236. 


This victory of June 5, 1646, which 
the nuncio regarded as miraculous, 
does not appear to have had all the 
effect he anticipated from it. The 
peace, which he so strenuously op- 
posed, was concluded ; and the nun- 
cio thus announces to the pope the 
determination to which he and the ec- 
clesiastics of his party had come in 
consequence— 


“ Notwithstanding the happy course 


of victories obtained by the arms and 
protection of your holiness, the supreme 
council has decided on publishing, under 
pretence of the failure of aids, the 
peace, for some time treated of and 
settled. The clergy, not seeing in it 
any security for the Catholic religion, 
send to the feet of your holiness the 
Dean of Fermo, my auditor, to notify 
the resolution they have adopted of not 
adhering to the peace, and implore that 
more than ever you will continue to 
them the powerful patronage of the 
holy see. As regards my office here, I 
most humbly supplicate your holiness 
not to consider so much the injuries 
which the few may occasion in the 
island, as the constant will of the 
greater part to sustain with their lives 
and blood the free and secure exercise 
of religion.” —p. 157. 


This communication was made on 
the 16th of August, 1646 ; onthe 12th 
of the September following the nuncio 
announced to the Cardinal Pamfili 
some movements of the Ormond party 
among the Roman Catholics, to main- 
tain the royal cause in the new emer- 
gency. Their professed purpose was, 
he says, “ to defend the Catholic reli- 
gion, and serve the king and country 
by a secure peace.” ‘This profession 
does not satisfy Rinuccini and he ob- 
serves— 


‘If the clergy have the supplies, (de- 
nari), your eminence may rest assured 
that a moment will come for extinguish- 
ing this faction, and purging the whole 
kingdom of heresy.”—p. 158. 


At a subsequent period the nuncio 
appears to have discovered that pecu- 
niary assistance might have been fur- 
nished by the country. The passage 
in which he speaks of the latent wealth 
of the people is worth being transcribed. 
In a letter written in cypher to Cardi- 
nal Panzirola, bearing date December 
28, 1647, he writes— 


‘* They say that the country is reduced 
to poverty, and that every body finds 
himself again a beggar; and yet in 
this autumn, when the Baron of Inchi- 
quin made perquisitions in two counties 
of Munster, he found contributions of 
more than 100,000 crowns ; whence it is 
clear that the bad government of the 
Catholics is the reason why money is not 
found, &c.”— p.282. 


This year of 1647 had been one of 
success to the nuncio. His party had 
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greatly increased—the Ormond party 
had been shaken and diminished. 
Church censures had had not less than 
their due effect on some, and national 
pavetens and pride, and hatred, had 

en inflamed and encouraged. Yet 
the successes appear to have been 
dearly purchased. They were successes 
under which the victorious party was 
fast wasting away. In his view of the 
state of the kingdom for the year 1647, 
the nuncio says— 


‘*T find that in four things there is a 
notable change. 1, the greater’scarcity 
of money ; 2, the great increase of dis- 
sensions ; 3, the loss of some places in 
Munster ; 4, the poverty of places ill- 
treated in the incursions of enemies, or 
in the marches and halts of our own 
party.”—p. 287. 


It was about this time he declared 
the opinion which he had long enter- 
tained, in favour of a union with the 
Scottish forces. The letter express- 
ing this persuasion bears date January 
5, 1648— 


** Since the time when the dissensions 
ofthese kingdoms were found to increase, 
the general of the Scotch in Ulster has 
manifested, by divers signs, a disposition 
to unite with the Catholics against the 
English. The Lords O'Neil incline to 
hear {him favourably, and 1 feel they 
will influence the supreme council to 
assent. I have ever been of opinion 
that this would be the better fortune for 
our party, because that, besides being 
useful for the dissensions between the 
countries, it will follow that these 
Ulster men, so hated in other provinces, 
will return into their country with ho- 
nour and profit; and thereafter there 
will be a hope of passing into Scotland, 
and, with such an opportunity, carrying 
thither the Catholic religion. It would 
seem that Ireland never can have peace 
unless she carry the war into the abodes 
of another ; and, should this affair suc- 
ceed, I shall take care that the league 
be made with the best advantage to re- 
ligion, of which circumstances will ad- 
mit.” —p. 286. 


This letter was addressed to the 
Cardinal Panzirola. The fortunes 
of the nuncio and his party, it is 
needless to say, soon began to alter. 
He was capable of doing vast mis- 
chief to those whom he opposed ; but 
he rendered no permanent service to 
the party which gave itself up to his 


guidance. His power declined with 
his successes ; and his spiritual cen- 
sures lost much of their authorit 
and effect, when the arm of files 
failed to sustain his cause in the field. 
Men's hearts became excommunica- 
tion-proof when papal thunders fell 
innocuously on their temporal inte- 
rests ; and the nuncio, who saw armies 
broken up, and general officers de- 
serted, when he fulminated his ex- 
communications against the approvers 
of the first peace, was forced to be- 
take himself to flight before the storm 
he raised in thundering rashly against 
the second. We shall attend him to 
the coast in his rapid retreat, and 
would part from the dignified fugitive 
in peace and good will, if he had the 
merit of leaving, or ae to leave 
peace and good will behind him; but, 
true to his intractable disposition, he 
left his excommunications heavy on 
the consciences of those whose scruples 
taught them to lament them, and thus 
covered the last hours of some of the 
most pious members of his church 
with darkness and dismay. The 
nuncio appears to have cared little 
for all these things. He appears to 
have had a sublime insensibility to the 
evils he brought upon an unhappy 
kingdom and party. The sense of 
responsibility lay light on him; and 
the disengagement of mind in which 
he amuses himself with natural phe- 
nomena, when leaving a country on 
which he had inflicted almost irrepa- 
rable injuries and wrongs, is not less 
characteristic than the confidence with 
whlch he enumerates the supernatural 
intimations of success by which he 
thought he was saluted on his first 
coming to our shores. This passage 
shall be our last selection. It is found 
in an account of the incidents of his 
flight to Galway :— 


‘* My first care was to place all my 
effects in security. With good guides 
I then proceeded towards the confines 
of Connaught, to the house of Terence 
Coghlan. The prudence of this man, 
ond his voluntary abstinence from pub- 
lic affairs, endeared him to all parties, 
and I much enjoyed his conversation, 
from the many proofs I saw of his sin- 
gular partiality towards the Catholic 
religion. He heard one evening that on 
the following day Preston was to pass 
on his way to join the Viscount Dillon’s 
troops; he at once came to tell me; 
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nor was I quicker in deciding to gothan 
Coghlan was eager to urge me to it. I 
immediately mounted horse, with my 
party, and favoured by the night, which 
in these latitudes is very bright, I pro- 
ceeded to a strongly fortified house on 
the river. The flight and anxiety was 
not sufficient to prevent some among us 
from observing the brightness of the 
northern nights, and never having seen 
the twilight darken and glide along the 
level of the horizon, they enjoyed, even 
while on their flight, the study and the 
investigation of those dogmas which 
they had, in early days, learnt on the 
celestial globe.” —p. 425. 


There is something very naive in 
the composure which could dictate 
expressions like these under such cir- 
cumstances. Flying from the ruin his 
schemes had wrought, leaving the 
enemies of his cause in power, and 
its faithful and pious adherents suf- 
fering under afflictions which he 


had wickedly caused, and cruelly 
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refused to mitigate, he can expatiate 
at his ease in enjoyment of the night 
heavens, unreproached by remem- 
brances which would sadden less cul- 
tivated malefactors. Some men are 
gifted with a singular firmness and 
intrepidity in contemplating the 
sufferings of others, although they 
themselves may have caused them. 
Rinuccini seems to have enjoyed this 
unenviable distinction. As was said 
of a British minister by one whose 
wit was often only the instrument of 
wisdom, Rinuccini ‘‘ was ignorant of 
all moral fear—there is nothing he 
would not undertake—he would per- 
form the operation for the stone— 
build St. Peter’s, or assume, without 
ten minutes’ notice, the command of 
the channel fleet; and no one would 
discover, by his manner, that the 
patient had died—the church tumbled 
down—and the channel fleet been 
knocked to atoms.” 
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Che Hast Words of the Wastor of Brottning, in Sealand. 
SCHELLING. 


‘The event described in this poem is recorded in the church-book of 
Drottning, from which it was copied and first communicated to the German 
public by Professor Steffens."—M. Klauer-Klattowski, Ballads and Romances. 
London: 1837. 


My life wastes, and my heart, except for sighs, 
Hath grown as toneless as a broken lute. 
The pleading Image looks into mine eyes, 
And mutely bids me rest no longer mute. 
O Heaven! O Earth! ye witnessed that dread Night 
Which left my prostrate soul so destitute ! 
Ye everburning orbs on high, whose light 
Rays through the living universe, ye saw, 
And, had ye voice, would have divulged the sight! 
Shall J bide silent when the all-holy law 
Of Gon’s own Truth coérces me to speak ? 
Shall a compulsory vow thus overawe 
My spirit, made by Terror infant-weak ? 
I sinned—but must I perish in my sin ? 
No!—there is mercy even for me to seek 
Before Heaven’s throne—to seek, perchance to win. 
To these pale tablets I at length confide 
The record I here tremblingly begin. 


’Twas on @ Sabbath eve, at Christmas-tide. 
I watched within my dwelling, through whose drear 
Cold rooms the melancholy nightwind sighed 
In fitful tones, that fell upon mine ear 
Almost like wailings of a soul in sorrow. 
Gonp’s Holy Book lay on my table, near 
My few notes of a homily for the morrow. 


When lo! the door swang wide, and by the dim 
Lamp’s gleam I saw, with feelings I can borrow 
No speech to paint, a Man of giant limb 
And frame, and features dark as middle night, 
Approach me! Momently there followed him 
A second form, a Woman, tall and slight, 
In black habiliments, and closely veiled. 
Where stayed ye then, ye Messengers of Light, 
Ye who sustain the good man when, assailed 
By Satan’s hosts, he stands bound hands and feet ? 
Alas ! ye left me, and my spirit failed ! 
No corpse lay ever in its winding-sheet 
More powerless than in that dark hour was I! 
The fate,that yet remained for me to meet 
I felt I neither could forecast nor fly. 
Anon the Man addressed me in a voice 
Of thrilling depth—“ Priest! we would gladly buy 
Thy services for one brief hour: the choice 
_ To bless us or condemn us rests with thee! 
Come with us! We will make thy heart rejoice 
At the rich wedding banquet—and thy fee 


Shall be a thousand ancient crowns in gold !” 
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A league from hence, beside the weltering sea, 
Widowed and lone, the remnant of an old 
Forsaken and forgotten chapel stands. 
A desolate pile and mournful to behold! 
Half buried under weeds and drifted sands 
Its ruinous walls extend along the shore. 
A fearful storm which on aw many lands 
O’erwhelmed it, as traditions tell, of yore, 
Upon a sacred Sabbath-festival. 
To this drear spot, which oftentimes before 
I had been wont to seek at evening-fall 
To pour my spirit freelier forth in prayer, 
My guides ae to lead me. Midnight’s pall 
Wrapped now the universal earth and air, 
And only a few stars shone pale in heaven. 
My heart was filled with ghastliest despair ! 
What could I do, thus nerveless and bereaven ? 
My spellbound senses seemed no more mine own. 
I moved as in a dream some demon-driven 
Wretch wanders darklingly through wastes unknown ! 
Ere yet I had guessed it we were on our march. 
Howbeit, my soul at length resumed its tone 
Of trust in Gop. Meanwhile, the welkin’s arch 
Grew brighter, and the moon’s blue beams played far 
Along the landscape’s groves of pine and larch. 
We sped as in some wingéd viewless car, 
So ghostlike was our marvellous flight along, 
And rapid, as the transit of a star. 
The Shapes conversed, but in a mystic tongue, 
I knew not what they spake, nor sought to know. 
One firm resolve—to perpetrate no wrong— 
As Consciousness and Will returned by slow 
Degrees, alone possessed my harassed soul. 
The sullen booming of the sea-waves’ flow 
Now rose upon the many-pinioned wind. 
The wan moon shrank again behind a cloud, 
And left in gloom the giant cliffs that lined 
The stormy coast. I prayed, though not aloud, 
To Gop, as we drew nigh the temple-porch— 
When, what a wonder met my sight! A crowd 
Of human figures, each with lamp or torch, 
Who flitted out and in, and fro and to! 
Was this indeed the old deserted church ? 
But leisure had I little to pursue 
Inquiries, for my guides already stood 
Before the ruined altar ; and I knew 
That I was called to wed them. Yet, my mood 
Was rather one of recklessness than dread ; 
And, turning to the Pair, with hardihood 
Beyond my natural temperament, I said— * 
«If ye be denizens of a holier sphere, 
Whose faith in Curist has raised ye from the dead, 
Why come ye unto me? What seek ye here 
Which was not yours amid the realms of bliss ? 
But if ye be—and such ye are, I fear— 
Unblesséd spirits wandering from the Abyss, 
What mean your acts, and who or what hath given 
Ye power to desecrate a place like this ?”’ 
Scarce had I spoken ere my brain seemed riven 
Asunder as by lightning’s fiercest arrow ! 
One terrible Word from him with whom I had striven, 
Breathed in mine ear, thrilled through my bones and marrow ; 
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And, by such light as moon and stars yet gave, 
I could discern anear my feet a narrow 

Trench hollowed in the sands—an oper grave ! 
The Bride now raised her veil with mournful smile, 

And looked at me as one with power to save— 
Her face was beautiful, but sad the while. 

Meantime, again the same unearthly throng 
I had already noted filled the aisle, 

And lights of many colours flamed along 
The walls and roof. Then all at once began 

That multitude a solemn choral song— 
An anthem to the Lord as Gop and Man— 

Wherewith in undulating strains was blended 
Rich music, such as fabulous Peristan 

Might fail to parallel. As this ascended 
Visions of rapturous glory seemed to beam 

On my tranced soul ; and when the hymn had ended 
Methought I awoke from some celestial dream, 

And Darkness held me again in tenfold thrall ! 
The phantom choristers appeared to stream 

Now towards the chancel rails: their forms were tall, 
Their features firebright, their costumes antique. 

I must, then, yield, whatever might befall! 
Bewildered more than human tongue may speak, 

I joined the cold hands of the Pair in one, 
And then went through the ceremony—in Greek— 

For so the Bridegroom willed it. It was done, 
But oh! what anguish felt I, what remorse! 

How was it that the Evil Powers had won 
This victory o’er me? Could I not by force 

Of prayer have been preserved from thus profaning 
The sanctuary? Now was I asa corse, 

With nothing of the spirit’s life remaining— 
No soul, no vital energy! But vain 

Were henceforth all repentance and complaining. 
As yet I guessed not what retributive pain 

Still waited on my fault—the worst was now 
To come: a heavier yoke, a darker chain, 

Was now permitted by the Lord to bow 
Me earthwards—yea, and gravewards! At the gate 

That Dark Unknown imposed on me a vow, 
Too horrible to recapitulate, 

Of lifelong secresy on what I had seen. 
Perhaps to-night I am doubly reprobate 

In violating this. But no !—between 
Two evils lies my election—and I chuse. 

Enough! ‘The stars yet glimmered, and the keen 
Winds, laden with unhealthful damps and dews, 

Blew chillily athwart the wintry wild, 
And ever moaned among the pines and yews 

That grew amid the gaunt rocks darkly piled 
Along the seacoast. One thought only lent 

Me consolation—I had not defiled 
My hands with lucre, though the feeling rent 

And rankled as a javelin at my heart, 
That I had been the unwitting instrument 

Of—could or can I doubt it ?—Satan’s art! 
The night wore darker, but my road was one 

Whereon I scarcely needed lamp or chart. 
I walked with rapid steps, and might have gone 

Some furlongs, when a deep reverberant sound, 
Most like a cannon’s peal, but in its tone 
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Far hollower, startled me. I turned around, 
And gazed and listened towards the spot I had left. 

‘The echoes hereabouts are known to abound, 
But all was gloom and stillness. Half bereft 

Of sense I reached my home and couch. The briglit 
And dusky threads inwoven through the weft 

Of my mysterious destiny that night 
Were mingled in the texture of my dreams ; 

And ere the morning's first faint blush of light 
Iarose. ‘The ruddy northern meteor gleams 

Were shooting down the sky o’er field and fell ; 
And, moved—as then it seemed to me, and seems 

Even yet—by impulse irresistible, 
I trod anew the pathway to the shore. 

With what emotions did my bosom swell 
As I again drew near the chapel-door ! 

The golden dawn shone far along the strand. 
I seemed, by miracle, to breathe once more 

The air of happiness! Was it but the bland 
Excitement springing from the hour and spot 

That sacred morn? I could not understand— 
But all my last night’s agonies were forgot, 

Or but remembered as a dream! I slow] 
Moved up the aisle. . . . O Heaven! that I could blot 

That moment from my existence! Oh, ye Holy 
And Everliving Powers! the sudden sight 

That there transfixed my gaze, and gave me wholly 
To wretchedness afresh! The morning-light 

Fell full upon—ruHe Grave—and in that grave 
Lay her cold corpse whom on the previous night 

I had wedded to—Perdition ! 


* + * * * * 


Do I rave ? 

Is this illusion ?—madness? Would it were! 
Even madness were a blessing could it save 
Me from self-torment, conscience, and despair ! 


Oh! blest are they who from their youth have known 
But summer years !—or those, assailed by care, 
Who cast their burden upon Gop alone, 
And make their sufferings glorify His Name! 
Yet will I hope, albeit my peace be flown, 
For Heaven and Grace are evermore the same 
Howe’er men change. And now, before I die, 
I leave this chronicle of my sin and shame 
Behind me. If it ever meet the eye 
Of others, let them breathe a prayer for me! 
My sands are nearly spent—mine hour is nigh. 
Lord! give my weary spirit rest in Thee ! 


Che Conqueror anv the Captive. 


A HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 
COUNT V. PLATEN-HALLERMUND, 


Trampled into thousand fragments lay the Sassaneedian throne. 
Moslem hands made booty of the jewelled shrines of Ctesiphon. 
Omar's hosts had crossed the Oxus after many a bloody day, 

While the Persian Djezdegerd a corpse on piles of corpses lay. 
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As the Khalif stood and viewed the golden spoil that strewed the plain 
Led his guards before him bound the Ghebir Prince El-Harmozain, 
Last of all his house, and captive—yet his darkened fortunes now 

Had not quenched his eagle eye, or discomposed his noble brow. 


Frowningly the Khalif eyed him, then addressed him, stern of tone— 

« Seest thou now how powerless be thine idolgods of brass and stone? 
Answer, slave!” But Harmozain replied with calmness—“ Wreak thy will! 
Whoeo reasons with his conqueror, right or wrong, must reason ill. 


‘¢ Yet, forgive me! Days have passed since water cooled these lips of mine— 
Ere my head shall roll in dust I crave a bowl of Sheeraz wine!” 

At the Khalif’s nod a wine-cup glittered’on a salver nigh, 

Yet the Ghebir touched it not, but glanced around with anxious eye. 


“Fool! what fearest thou?” cried Omar. ‘ Drink with all thy wonted zest! 

Till thou drink thy life is safe—a Moslem ne’er betrays his guest !"” 

‘‘ Sayest thou so?” the Prince exclaimed. “Tis well, O King!”—and, turning 
round 

As he spake, he raised the bowl, and poured the rich draught on the ground. 


Swift as light a hundred blades were drawn to strike the daring slave, 

Till the Khalif smiled and said—* I find thou art as shrewd as brave! 
Go, and worship how thou wilt! I give thee back thy steed and sword— 
Sacred as an oath to AtLan stands a monarch’s plighted word !” 


Che Treasure of Treasures. 


STOEBER, 


In the tannen-forest at Seelhof-heil 
Rose once a cloister, a grey old pile, 

But the owls hoot now amiddle its ivy, 
Now, and a long long while. 


Anigh its walls, on a hillock’s height, 
An old man stood in a harvest-night, 

A-delving for gold, but only did greet him 
The gold of the yellow moon’s light. 


And as he wrought with wavering hope, 
A door in the graveyard-wall did ope, 

And a lady attired in pearl-pale raiment 
Stepped up the bosky slope. 


She reached him a Flower so brilliant and small, 
«‘ And where,” she said, * this Flower shall fall, 
There, toilful soul, shalt thou discover 

The richest Treasure of all!” 


From her cold white hand the Flower he took, 

And his eyes grew dark, and he shook and shook, 
And as he tottered among the gravestones 

It fell in a grassy nook, 


He reached his home by the dawning red, 
And stretched him on his lowly bed, 

And heavier and heavier grew his slumbers, 
Till noontide saw him dead. 
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In that grassy nook of the burialground 

His corpse was laid ; and above the mound 
Sprang up a Flower whose delicious odour 

Made sweet the air around ! 


O Death! a welcome friend thou art 
When Youth, and Health, and Hope depart ! 

And a wondrous power in thine icy touch lies, 
To heal the brokenest heart! 


Scbill. 


ARNDT, 
(1813.) 


A warrior, a Brandenburgher, burst from Berlin, 
With lightning in his heart, and his lance in his hand. 
He had sworn at the Altar of Liberty to win, 
If his lifeblood could buy it, independence for his land! 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


Five hundred serried cavalry sustained him on his way, 
Full of hopes all as bright as their broadswords and spears, 
And twice five hundred soldiery—a stalwart array 
Of green-vested riflemen and blue musqueteers. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


Nor Kaiser nor King bade him champion the Oppressed— 
No Kaiser or King but his Fatherland had Schill. 
In the warfare he waged he obeyed the mere behest 
Of his own boiling valour, and indomitable will. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


In a fair Summer-morning, on Dodendorfa’s lea, 
His battalions first encountered the chivalry of France ; 
And the blood of the invaders flowed like water from the sea, 
As thundered the riflebolt, and lightened the lance. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


The fortalice of Démitz, the rockbuilt of yore, 
Showered fire on the heads of its assailants, but in vain— 
Led on by their General, they triumphed as before, 
And swept like a tempest over castled Pomerain. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill! 


Then “ Stralsund !—for Stralsund, hurrah!” grew the cry; 
And the foe heard with panic who the Hero was that came. 
They were few, and must perish if they chose not to fly, 
For Schill already conquered by the terror of his name. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


He passed aneath its ramparts, now level with the soil, 
He marched below its walls, which the battles of the Swede,* 
And the Friedlander’s ¢ prodigies of energy and toil, 
Had haloed with the memory of many a dazzling deed. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill! 


* Charles XII. T Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. 
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Anon stronger forces poured into the town, 
And ghastly were the glories of that memorable day, 
As Death mowed on either side his human harvest down ; 
Yet Schill held his ground to the last, though at bay. 
Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill ! 


But, alas for thee, Schill!—though thy dauntlessness may cope 
With the weapons, it is foiled by the wiles, of thy foe! 
The false, false Danes disappoint thy glowing hope— 
They league with the French for thine utter overthrow. 
Alas for thee, noble-souled Schill! 


O Schill! gallant Schill !—to the plains! to the fields ! 
Why prison thus in fortresses thy soldiery and horse ? 
Lead them forth !—in themselves, not in walls, be their shields ! 
Lead them forth, or the city will but sepulchre thy corse ! 
Alas for thee, noble-souled Schill ! 


And alas for him again !—for his funeral knell 
Was tolled by the musketry and cannon oversoon ! 
Transpierced by the balls of the foreigners he fell, 
In the heat of the battle, in the sweltering noon, 
Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 


And they cried—* Let his carcase be trodden under heel ! 
Let his bones rot for ever in dishonourable clay, 
Like a murderer’s, whose body, after torture on the wheel, 
Men fling to the vulture and wolf as their prey!” 
Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 


And so, without drum, or trumpet, or song, 
Or martial salute, as a tribute to the Brave, 
They bore the remains of our Loved One along 
To his crypt in the wilderness, his monumentless grave ! 
Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 


His head, rich in locks, they cut off as in scorn, 
And they hid the mangled trunk like a felon’s in the earth ; 
And there must it rest till the great Accounting Morn 
Shall call it up from darkness to the resurrection-birth. 
Alas for the noble-souled Schill ! 


He sleeps !—he who perished for his country’s holy sake, 
And the bloody glaive of Tyranny is bared through the land, 
While they whose tears bedew his grave are scarce more awake, 
And the friends of his bosom write his epitaph in sand ! 
Alas for the noble-souled Schill! 


But when next the rallying nations shall rise in their might, 
And the young blood of Germany renew Freedom’s war, 
Then again the Prussian sabre shall show reddest in the fight, 
And “ Schill!” shall be the watchword of the Brandenburgh hussar. 
“ Hurrah for the noble-souled Schill !” 


—- 


Che Wapfaring Cree. 


SELBER. 


We 
Old bachelor bards, having none to mind us, © 
Are seized at seasons with such a heart-aking 
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That, leaving home and its wants behind us, 
We hie elsewhither, the spirit’s car taking 
Us east and west, and aloft and nether, 
And thus I, also, both night and day faring 
From Hartz to Hellas, pass weeks together 
(In vision) under mine old Wlapfaring 
Cree, 
My childhood’s dearly beloved Wayfaring 
Cree! 


Free 
Of pinion then, like the lonely pewet, 
I watch through Autumn its golden leaves dropping, 
And list the sighs of the winds that woo it— 
A somewhat silly but sinless eavesdropping !— 
And sadly ponder those rosy dream-hours 
When Boyhood’s fancies went first a- May-Fairing. 
Ah! we may smile, but the joys that seem ours 
Soon leave us mourners beneath our Wlapfaring 
Cree! 
Insolvent mourners beneath our Wapfaring 
Cree! 


Me 
No Muse amuses or flatters longer, 
No couplet cozens, no trashy trope bubbles, 
Yet, though my judgment grows daily stronger, 
I love this blowing of psychic soap-bubbles. 
The soul tends always in one direction, 
Its course is homewurd ; and, like a fay faring 
Through airy space, even each deflection 
But brings it nearer its destined Wiapfaring 
Cree. 
Its way is short to its final Wayfaring 
Cree. 


See, 
Oh, see to your ways then, my mad young masters, 
Blind pleasure-chasers and headstrong highfliers, 
Nor tempt your fate for those dark disasters 
Which make, alas! the best hopes of Life liars. 
And you, ye grubbers of dirt and dollars, 
Whose dungeoned hearts fear a fresh and safe airing, 
Think how Experience plants all her scholars 
Alone at last under Age’s Wapfaring 
Cree! 
Alone at Night under Age’s Wapfaring 
Cree! 
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O'GORMAN’S PRACTICE OF ANGLING.* 


READER! we assure you, on the word 
of an angler, that we sat down to the 
perusal of the work before us, “ The 
Practice of Angling, by O’Gorman,” 
with expectations very high, and dis- 
positions the most benignant ; but what 
are we to say of a book which com- 
mences with a lie and a libel! Yes! 
start not. <A lie, monstrous as the 
father that begat it; and a libel so 
atrocious, that we are persuaded almost 
any damages might be had for it from 
any jury in a court of justice. We 
allude to the frontispiece, which is a 
most horrible caricature of the worthy 
gentleman whose corporeal likeness it 
professes to delineate ; and when we 
learned that the painter as yet lives— 
that our author did not take any sum- 
mary vengeance on him, but that he 
still survives to perpetrate similar 
atrocities upon the amiable and the 
gifted—we set it down as one of the 
most signal triumphs of the gentle 
craft, in exalting benevolence and dis- 
arming resentment, which ever came 
under our observation ; and felt that 
for any blemishes or imperfections 
which his work may contain he is am- 
ply entitled to our indulgence. 

But in truth there is but little which 
the most captious critic can find fault 
with. O’Gorman who chooses to 
sink his military titles (for he was a 
gallant soldier,) in the Milesian patro- 
nymic, is a first-rate practical angler ; 
and his book, as far as it goes, will well 
repay the study of all who are desirous 
of practising his favourite craft upon 
the rivers in the south and west of 
Ireland. Of our northern rivers he 
does not appear to have any know- 
ledge ; nor yet of the lake-fishing in 
Westmeath. But we can vouch for 
the perfect correctness of the “ com- 
municated ” information which he gives 
respecting the Bann, a river celebrated 
by Spenser for the quality and the mul- 
titude of its trout, and upon which the 
angler, who is skilful and can “bide 
his time,” may have inexhaustible 
amusement. 


Our author’s first essay at salmon- 
fishing we give in his own words. It 
was as follows :— 


** At the time I am about to write of, 
I had many relatives living in Limerick, 
with one of whom I was on a visit. 1 
was a good trout-fisher—could throw a 
line well and far—had killed a trout of 
six pounds weight, and had even fished 
a day creditably on the lake of Inchiquin 
—knew something of cross-fishing ; but 
as to mending a rod, tying a splice, or 
making a fly, was entirely helpless, and 
dependent on Corney, our  fly-tier, 
already mentioned. It was, I think, on 
or about the 15th of February, I strolled 
up the banks of the Shannon, and had 
walked about two miles when I was 
stopped by a very large drain, at the 
other side of which was a high steep 
bank, partially planted with quicks. 
This was a boundary between two farms. 
You will soon perceive the reason of my 
being so particular. I was obliged to 
walk a considerable way round, before 
I could get across, after which I conti- 
nued along the bank, till under Castle 
Troy, where I saw two men fishing in a 
boat, whom I hailed, and they very ci- 
villy came to shore. They were drag- 
ging for salmon—which mode of angling 
I must again explain. 

‘*The boat or cot is brought to the 
head of a current, and the lines let out 
with flies or baits attached, viz. salmon 
fry, gravelin, or loath, commonly called 
callaghroo. On this occasion, there 
were three very large ugly rods, great 
iron wheels, and very strong hempen 
lines, large flies tied on six or seven 
twisted gut. After the lines are at the 
designed length, the boat is rowed and 
paddled across the river, the fly or bait 
always dropping before the boat, the 
lines about the handles of the wheels, 
and every turn the boat drops down a 
little. In this mode of fishing you never 
see a salmon rise; it is always a pull, 
and generally a very hard one. Lasked 
to be taken on board. 

***Can you play a salmon, or have 
you ever killed one ?’ 

***No; but I am a good trout-fisher.’ 

“** Well, come along. Will you pay 
your footing if you hook a fish ?’ 

*¢ ¢ Certainly.’ 


* The Practice of Angling, particularly as regards Ireland. By O'Gorman. 
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““¢Can you row, as the current is 
strong ?” 

“© Right well.’ 

‘< ¢ Will you take a fly or the callagh ?” 

“*'tne half-black and orange fly—I 
like the hook.’ 

‘“* Very well; take the right-hand 
oar.’ 

‘“* We had taken seven or eight cross- 
ings at hard work, and were feeling 
gloomy, when my rod got a pull that 
made it squeak, and the little pin the 
rod lay against was snapped, but before it 
was taken quite straight, I had it in hand. 

** * Don’t take the line off the handle 
till the rod is well bent.’ 

‘*T obeyed orders. 

** «Now, my boy, see what you can do. 
I believe you have the old one!’ 

‘* We made towards the shore—the 
fish showed, and appeared large, but 
very distant. 

** Give me the rod, sir,’ said Darby 
Shaughnessy, brother to the famous 
Daniel—‘ the fish is large, and you may 
lose him.’ 

‘**T took from my pocket a half guinea, 
and put it on the seat of the boat, say- 
ing— 

«If T lose him, take the half guinea,’ 

** * Done.’ 

**I stepped ashore, and set lugging at 
a famous rate: he ploughed across the 
stream, and showed himself at about 
seventy yards distance—put his broad- 
side to the current, and down he went, 
followed close, and well held. I tried 
every way of turning him, to no pur- 
pose. When— —s sight !—the 
large ditch appeared in view, I called 
to the paddle-man— 

**¢Run for your life—get round the 
ditch—I fear I can’t cross it; and if he 
continues, all will go.’ 

** Nearer and nearer still! I was at 
last obliged to step up the bank of the 
ditch—no drain at my side; the leap 
was large, and no run; I got my feet 
together among the quicks, tried again 
to turn him ; he was nearly striking fire 
out of the wheel, and part of the axle 
began to appear. I made a desperate 
effort, got one foot on the bank, the other 
went down—I was pulled on my face— 
not two yards of line on the wheel; 
when the paddle-man came just in time, 
took me up, and saved all. 

‘**T had now tolerably fair play, and 
killed shortly after. He was a most 
lovely epring fish. 

“ Darny—‘ Sir, you behaved well. 
We would never have crossed that ditch. 
The fishis your's, though he were worth 
ten pounds.’ 
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“Very well—shan’t we go out 
again ?’ 

‘* We fished for more than an hour 
after, but only met a poor slat. We 
then returned to town, went into a shop, 
and weighed the fish I killed. It weighed 
thirty-nine pounds ; and though I have 
killed larger fish, I never saw such a 
beauty—it was very little more thana 

ard in length. 

“© Well, Darby, don’t you think him 
cheap for half-a-guinea ?’ To the shop- 
man—‘ What is salmon a pound?’ 

** * Two shillings.’ 

‘** © No matter, sir,’ said Darby, ‘ you 
are welcome to him.’ 

*** No, Darby, I won’t take your sal- 
mon, and here is my footing,’* giving 
him five shillings ; ‘but I must get the 
fly,’ which I took with much pride. 

*T was now entered, and quite proud 
of the skill and decision I wane and 
next day set about my future appoint- 
ments.” 


Of rods, wheels, and lines, our au- 
thor treats with the science of experi- 
ence. He hastested every rule which he 
lays down, and been led to the adoption 
of it by the accidents and mischances 
of which every angler has had his share, 
although few have turned them to such 
account for their own and others’ in- 
struction. The following observations 
upon the size, the structure, and the 
materials used in the construction of 
the salmon rod, evince great practical 
judgment, and cannot be too heedfully 
attended to by the angler who may 
have to deal with heavy fish. 


“The ae rod is undoubtedly 


the best ; the butt of it should be in one 
piece; the top should be composed of 
two pieces, permanently spliced toge- 
ther ; the first piece of the top should be 
good West India hiccory; the upper 
iece, lancewood, which is a most inva- 
fable timber for the purpose, being 
tough, elastic, and retentive of its form. 
The butts of all two-piece rods are 
formed of one stick, which should be of 
well-seasoned crag-ash, without splice— 
a spliced butt always fails. Spear-wood 
is also often used, but it is difficult to 
procure a piece long enough for a good 
sized rod, and it is heavy, though it 
keeps itsformwell. . . , sie 
**T will now point out the different 
lengths I approve of for salmon, pike, 

and trout. 
‘* For salmon, a great deal will depend 


* A fine imposed when you kill your first fish on any lake or river. 
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on the river you fish, but in general 
from sixteen to twenty feet will be suffi- 
cient. In the Shannon, for spring fish- 
ing, the rods do not exceed the latter 
length ;—ten and a half feet in the butt, 
and nine or nine and a half in the top; 
the Limerick rods are often made on a 
very mistaken principle, having too 
much spring in the butt, which endan- 
gers them, particularly if you throw un- 
derhand, (which method I will hereafter 
explain,) or against a strong wind; and 
no rod is worth a farthing which you 
cannot use so; nor any angler good for 
any thing who cannot get his fly out, 
even with a strong breeze in his teeth. 
In fact, every rod should be tolerably 
strong for eighteen inches above the 
wheel, which should be, in my opinion, 
invariably placed twelve inches from the 
thick aha the butt; this 1 have found 
the best distance in all cases—one hand 
ean be placed below the wheel, the other 
above, when you are fishing; always 
holding the line between the fore-finger 
and thumb of the upper hand. 

** The top of a salmon-rod should be 
proportioned to the kind of line you fish 
with; if the line be very strong, the top 
should not be too fine to the whalebone. 
Indeed, there should be two tops to all 
rods, one lighter than the other; as, 
when the season advances, you generally 
adopt finer tackle and smaller flies.” 


Nor is he less happy when he would 
teach the young angler how the rod is 
to be used :— 


‘*T now suppose you arrived at your 
fishing-ground, and commencing at the 
head of your course or current ; and now 
—mind yourself. 

** Always begin with a short line, keep- 
ing a proper distance from the river ; 
fish first near you; lengthen your line 
by degrees (never stirring from your 
first position till you have thrown as 
long a line as you can tolerably master) ; 
always throw rather down and across, 
but so as that you can be satisfied that 
no fish can avoid seeing your fly: don’t 
raise your hand too suddenly after throw- 
ing out; then draw your fly gently, if 
the current be rapid, and occasionally 
shaking your hand, particularly when- 
ever the fly comes into aneddy, or smooth 
ee of the stream ; then fish down step 

y step, never holding you hand too 
high, lest, if a fish rises, you should not 
have sufficient power to strike him. 

“It often happens, particularly in the 
early season, that you are taken under 
water : now, in either case, whether the 
fly is taken under or over, always, if 
possible, strike low, that is, with the top 
of your rod as near the water, either 
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right or left, as circumstances will 

admit of. Iam convinced it is a much 

peewee method than raising your hand 
igh. 

** Don’t strike a salmon too quickly— 
let him get nearly out of sight after his 
rise before you pull at him, which you 
must do with strength proportioned to 
the size of your fly, never with a short 
snap, but with a fine, strong, long pull. 

‘* When you have him firm, lean on 
him at once, fairly bending the rod, till 
he runs out ; let the line run between 
your fore-finger and thumb till he stops, 
then be at him again. He is a fish that, 
if you give him any respite, and if he has 
a rock or stump to get to, and that he 
has a slack line, will be round it in dou- 
ble-quick time; so be always on the 
alert. 


‘* If he comes to the surface, and keeps 
tumbling and splashing, then for your 
life hold him as tad as your tackle will 
bear ; if you do not, ten to one that he 
either shakes out the hook, or gets his 
tail across the line, which he will by that 
means endeavour to break. Lug him 
fairly, and if you do so with strength 
and judgment, always taking care not 
to hold too hard when far from the bow 
of your rod, it is more than probable you 
may bring him to the gaff, but be always 
at him, particularly when near you. I 
need not observe on the folly of holding 
a fish in his race; don’t attempt it ; but 
after his spring, or whenever he stops, 
then give him no time for consideration 
— in short, literally obey the above in- 
structions. 


‘* It often happens, that one occupies 
a position from whence there is no such 
thing as following a fish: in that case, 
if your line is nearly run out, take your 
finger off the wheel, raise your rod high, 
and behind you, and throw it forward. 
This is what we call giving a slack: it 
often happens that the animal thinks 
himself at liberty, when he generally 
turns back. If such should happen, 
wheel him up softly, holding your rod 
low to the water, til you get him again 


under your bow—then lng at him, butt- 


ing him fairly; and if he gets away 
again, you have only to try which is the 
strongest, always endeavouring to avoid 
letting him come too near the surface ; 
to prevent which, almost dip the point 
of your rod obliquely in the water, never 
changing from right to left till he is 
again wheeled up, after which, again lug 
at him, until his resistance is at an end ; 
and the moment he is gaffed, let him be 
priested before you take the hook out ; 
then throw your fly into the water, and 
whisk it two or three times into the air ; 
examine it, and see that the fly and the 
point of the hook are not injured ; if the 
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latter be blunted, and that you have not 
an exact match, take a small, half-round, 
very fine cut file, which you should 
always have in one of the pockets of your 
book, and sharpen the blunted part care- 
fully ; then look to your links and line, 
recollecting Franklin’s advice—‘ Leave 
nothing to chance.’” 


The following directions and obser- 
vations could proceed from no “ pren- 
tice hand” in the gentle art—they 
evince the accomplished angler :— 


“Tf you fish the rapids of the Shan- 
non, (those streams that cannot bedrag- 
ged,) such as several of the Donass and 
Castleconnell waters, take care to pro- 
vide the best and most experienced cot- 
men, of whom there is no want, and who 
will' place you in the positions best 
adapted for throwing the various cur- 
rents, This you must do, standing up 
in the cot, which is always well held by 
means of the poles already noticed ; and 
hare it will be expedient that you be very 
steady, and have your sea-legs well in 
requisition. 

** You commence, as usual, at the head 
of the stream, with a short line, gradu- 
ally lengthening until you throw the 
largest quantity of line you can master, 
always noticing, that as the fly comes 
round into the eddies, the hand is to be 
well shaken, but not so much in the very 
rapid parts of the current. As the flies 
you fish with at this time are very large, 
when you want to throw out, you must 
suffer the current to take the fly almost 
straight from the top of the rod, which 
must be then almost level with the water. 
You then gradually raise your rod, till 
you judge the fly is near the surface, 
when, with the quickness of lightning, 
you throw the fly behind you, till you 
either find it check you a little, or judge 
that it has attained its due distance. 
You then throw it with sleight and 
strength from your elbow and wrist 
only, ever taking care not to throw your 
body with it. In this way you fish to 
the end of your reach; and let the day 
be as it will, there is little danger of your 
feeling cold after fishing two or three of 
those streams as I direct. 

**It sometimes happens, that in the 
very act of whipping the fly out of the 
water, and with strength and quickness, 
a detainer is laid on you by a very large 
fish ; in that case, he gets it well, and 
there will not be much harm in the 
angler’s looking principally to his footing 
fer a few seconds. You can’t throw 
those very large flies with the wind in 
your back, but the cotmen, particularly 
as the angling is carried on in the middle 
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of the river, will place you in the best 
paems. w Ce et 

** When (in the fishing phrase) you 
‘rise’ a salmon, should he miss the fly, 
observe how he comes to it ; if he shows 
himself well and eagerly, you may almost 
depend on hooking him; but don’t throw 
over him for a few seconds, let the fly 
go deeply and slowly by him at first ; 
you may then shake your hand a little, 
but observe that after rising he may 
fall down a yard or so, in which case, 
you must lengthen your line a little, or 
fall down a step; if he should not then 
take, let him alone for about five minutes, 
and change your fly to one of a smaller 
size, and not so gaudy as the one you 
commenced with ; try him again, but do 
not dog him; three or four casts will 
determine whether he will take or not. 

‘* If the river is narrow, and that you 
can get over to the off side, throw from 
thence, so that the fly may come over 
him the reverse way to that he first ob- 
served, and it is ten to one he will then 
have you. I have witnessed the most 
decided success from this method, both 
in my own case and in that of others with 
whom I have angled, and who have tried 
this practice. 

‘Tf all fails at that time, and that you 
purpose returning to where youhad risen 
him, which may not be much out of your 
way, let him, alone, till, in the common 
phrase, the sun goes back of him, for in 
the early spring, ’tis full time to com- 
mence at ten a.M.. and from two to four 
or five p.m. is certainly the best part of 
the day. When the season advances, 
early and late tell best, often till quite 
duskish in May or June,” 


Of the accidents “ by flood and field” 
to which the angler is exposed, the 
following is a striking instance; nor 
will the reader be without a due admi- 
ration of the courage and the presence 
of mind by which our author was ena- 
bled to extricate himself from a predi- 


cament which had so nearly proved 
fatal : 


‘Be careful of yourself on high banks, 
particularly in gaffing, or it may befal 
you as it did me, when I tumbled into 
the Blackwater, on a second of April, 
and a very cold day, in my eagerness to 
catch a salmon. n this occasion, but 
for being a good swimmer, my piscatory 
adventures would have had anend. [ 
was, of ne. obliged to abandon 
rod, gaff, and salmon, having been car- 
ried a considerable distance by the cur- 
rent, which was at that time strong in 
this very rapid river. When I recol- 
lected myself, I made to the bank, which 
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when I reached, I was up to my arm- 
pits in the water, and concluding that I 
could not be much wetter, I continued 
wading up along it until I found my gaff 
and rod, and, to my great surprise, the 
salmon still hooked, which played mea 
full quarter of an hour additional in the 
pleasant position in which I was placed. 
I at last gaffed him, (a fine spring fish 
of twelve pounds,) and here I was posed 
indeed ;—above me was the high bank, 
which I would not dare to attempt—be- 
low me was a good strand, but between 
me and it was a deep hole, which I 
should be obliged to swim through— 
and opposite me was tolerably safe land- 
ing, not approachable except through 
strong briar-bushes. I had no alterna. 
tive ;—I managed to throw the salmon 
up into the field, afterwards threw up 
the gaff, next took down my casting- 
line and fly, wheeled up the line, flung in 
the top and butt of my rod separately, 
and finally made my way through the 


bushes, well scratched and torn.” 


And now for a few days’ good fish- 
ing on the Shannon. Our author’s 
exploits rival, we think, any thing 
which can be truly told of the doings 


of anglers upon the rivers in Norway. 


‘**T had been in Dublin, from whence 
I returned on a 15th of March, very well 
provided with gut, a good wheel, and 
good silk lines ; and the day after went 
very early to Mr. Dan Shaughnessy, and 
desired him to show me the sized hook 
then fished with, which he did. 

‘I then insisted that he should make 
me four hooks two sizes less; when the 
following dialogue, took place :— 

**Dan.—‘ Why, sir, these hooks will 
be too small, and they will float like 
corks.’ 

“ O’G.—‘ Don’t mind that; I will pay 
you well, and you must do as I desire.’ 

‘* The hooks were made and turned. 

** O’G.—‘ Now, Mr. Dan, give me the 
plyers,’ which, on getting, I immedi- 
ately applied to shaping the hooks my 
own way, perfectly straight from the bow 
down to the point, and the beard project- 
ing very little. Dan declared they were 
the ugliest looking hooks he ever saw. 
They were tempered, pulled, and tried. 

** Dan.—‘ Now, sir, what kind of flies 
will you have ?’ 

**O’G.—‘ First, a black fly, with a 
deep yellow heckle.’ 

** Dan.—‘ Such a fly was never tied.’ 

“© 0’G.—‘ Don’t mind that ; it must be 
tied now, and on the least of the four 
hooks, Next, an orange coloured fly, 
with a green silk tail, black heckle; 
next, a magpie, half black, half orange ; 
next, a black fly, with an orange head— 
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all with top-knots ; butterflies, dyed 
heckles, and jay cravats.’ I stuck to 
Dan until all were completed. 

‘The next day was Patrick’s day, 
and Dan was perfectly prepared for the 
celebration of the festival, it being quite 
useless to expect boat or boatmen, so 
that the fishing was put off to the 18th, 
and directions given to have a cot sta- 
tioned before day on a large reach, called 
the tail of the lough. 

“We were out about eight in the 
morning: three excellent rods, the lines 
run out and well stretched, when Jack 
Kean, my chief boatman, requested that 
I would wheel up the lines, and then 
walked deliberately to the river. I 
asked what he was about, when he re- 
plied, that he was going to shave him- 
self; and so he did, having lathered him- 
self with a boiled potato—and, such a 
razor! By the time the operation was 
over, his face was scarified like a crimped 
salmon. When he saw my flies, he re- 
garded them with the utmost contempt, 
declaring that they were much too small 
and light, and offering one or two of his 
own, which I rejected. 

** We then commenced, the wind lying 
beautifully against the stream. We had 
taken many turns without success, and 
Kean was growling, and asking to put 
up larger flies. 

‘*T remained obstinate, though get- 
ting low-spirited; when, casting my eyes 
down the stream, I saw, at about thirty 
yards from the boat, a large salmon rise. 
This circumstance could not be observed 
by Kean, his back being turned to the 
place the fish had risen in, Very soon 
after another, and another, in the same 
line. I said nothing, but was anxiously 
watching the time when, as Ishould judge, 
the flies might get among them, when 
Kean cried out, ‘ You have him, sir!’ 
We went ashore, and killed him rather 
easily, He was over thirty pounds 
weight. We had scarcely been out 
again, when we had two together ; both 
large fish, which Kean and [ killed. Out 
again, and not half way across, another, 
which we killed. In short, before three 
o'clock we had eight very large salmon 
killed, and had not lost one: the black 
fly with the yellow heckle having done 
more than its share. 

“We were now joined by Captain 
Cotter, of whom I have already spoken_ 
and with whom I had made acquain- 
tance. He insisted that we should go t» 
a neighbouring house to lunch, This I 
objected to, though I was not at the 
time very knowing, for he did it for the 
purpose of taking me off the reach, and 
having it for himself the next day ; but 
go we did, and staid more than an hour. 
1 then insisted on returning. 

** When the captain saw my flies, he 

M 
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offered to back the black and orange, 
and the orange fly, half-a-crown each, 
against the yellow heckle fly. I took 
him up on each. Kean whispered to me, 
* Sir, there is no click to your new wheel, 
and it runs smooth and silent, so let out 
a little more line, that your fly may be 
alittle below the other.’ I did as directed, 
and caught two more large fish. We 
had now ten; when it was proposed to 
fish the next stream, a very rapid one, 
called Poul a Herra. Here I was obliged 
to take the second oar, but keeping my 
yellow heckle fly still near me. 

“We had made several turns, and 
could scarcely keep the boat against the 
stream, when my rod had a tremendous 

ull. I instantly shipped my oar, and 
ound, from the weight and strength of 
the fish, that he must be very large. 
We, as usual, went to shore at the Clare 
side of the Shannon, and after about 
twenty minutes’ hard and fatiguing play, 
he showed enormous: he was a newrun 
fish, not long in the river. I brought 
him within reach of the gaff, when Kean 
madean attempt at him, and only scraped 
his back; away then he went across. 
We were again obliged to take to the 
cot, and follow him to the other side, 
and bring him back again, the banks at 
the Limerick side being high, and it 
being highly dangerous to attempt to 
gaff him into the cot indeep water. We 
at length killed him. He weighed forty- 
eight and a half pounds, and was the 
largest salmon I ever killed, though I 
have hooked much larger. [Captain 
Cotter, in the month of May following, 
killed, with a fly on three-twist gut, on 
the stream of Donass, a salmon fifty- 
nine pounds weight: he was turning a 
little brown, but was a splendid fish. 
We then made another turn with much 
difficulty, and I killed another salmon 
with my fly, and the only small one we 
had, about eleven or twelve pounds 
weight. 

“This was the greatest day’s fishing 
I ever witnessed. I have killed more 
salmon in a day ; but to kill twelve, and 
no more hooked, without a single loss, 
—of those, one of the weight I mention, 
three from thirty to thirty-five pounds 
weight, and all with one exception large 
fish,—_was, I believe, an occurrence in 
angling seldom paralleled: they were all 
spring fish, quite fresh run.” 


We cannot afford to accompany him 
in his visits to the County Mayo and 
Connemara, where he enjoyed, in great 
perfection, his favourite amusement, 
at the lodges of his friends, the Hon. 
Jobn and David Plunket, upon whose 
kindness and hospitality he is profusely 
encomiastic, but, we can well believe, 
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from some early recollections, not 
more so than those worthy gentlemen 
amply deserve. 

Of the various flies, and the most 
approved methods of preparing them 
for the lakes and rivers with which he 
is best acquainted, our author is mi- 
nute and particular in his account, nor 
is there any portion of his work which 
will better repay the attention of the 
practical angler. 

It is, undoubtedly, too true, that 
the Irish proprietors do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the preservation of 
the rivers, which is the principal cause 
why angling is so indifferent in many 
places, which would, if proper care 
were taken, be amongst the very best 
fishing stations in Ireland. Not only 
are no proper precautions taken to 
prevent poaching, but the erection of 
stake nets is permitted, and the prac- 
tice of spearing not prevented, even 
during those seasons when it is most 
important that the breeding fish should 
not be disturbed. Add to this, the 
wholesale destruction of the spawn, by 
the voracity of the perch and water 
fowl, and the wonder will be that 
trout and salmon are ever permitted 
to multiply, or come to any -perfec- 
tion. We sincerely hope that the 
strictures of our author will stir up 
in our gentry a proper feeling upon 
this subject, and that we will no 
longer have to complain of a degree 
of negligence and indifference respect- 
ing what may be called a great na- 
tional interest, that ts quite disgrace- 
ful. 

Of Lord Eliot's fishery act, O'Gor- 
man writes with an angler’s just 
indignation; nor is there any one 
whose opinion is entitled to greater 
deference, when the proper mode to 
be taken for the increase and multi- 
plication of trout and salmon is the 
question. He wrote, he tells us, proffer- 
ing his advice to Lord Eliot (now Lord 
St. Germains) when the act was in pro- 
gress, but no notice whatever was taken 
of hiscommunication. This surprises 
us, as we never heard of another in- 
stance, in which a want of courtesy 
was imputed to that noble lord. Pos- 
sibly he had only heard of O'Gorman 
as a greater destroyer of fish, and did 
not deem it advisable to consult him, 
when framing an ac for their preser- 
vation. But, in truth, the destroyer 
would have been the preserver in such 
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a case, and had his suggestions been 
attended to, the act would be far 
less in need of amendment than it 
is at present, if, indeed, by any amend- 
ment, it can be made to work well. 
Had the act of Charles 1. been 
made the basis of the present act, in- 
stead of being, as it is, repealed by it, 
every thing desirable might have been 
easily and effectually accomplished. 
By that act, all “stop nets, still nets, 
or standing nets” ‘were straitly pro- 
hibited ; and it included in its pre- 
amble, “salt rivers, fresh rivers, loughs, 
fashes, fens, and marshes.” If only, 
our author observes, it were provided 
that the penalty should be leviable on 
the town land, by the barony-cess col- 
lector, in the same manner as the 
grand jury, or any other tax, nothing 
more would have been required. In- 
stead of that, stake-weirs of twenty 
years standing are now legitimated, 
and no proper precautions taken to 
insure a free passage for the fish 
during the time they are required to 
be open; that is, from six o’clock on 
Saturday evening, to six o’clock on 
Sunday morning ;—the proviso in the 
act, that “ floods, storms, or stress of 
weather,” may be pleaded in bar to 
any enforcement of its penalties, ren- 
dering it perfectly impracticable for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
Sir Thomas Fremantle has, we 
perceive, already given notice of his 
intention to amend this act, and we 
heartily wish that, before he does so, 
our author and Mr. Jonathan Henn 
may be consulted. The latter, who 
is well known as an eminent lawyer, 
sometimes takes his pastime upon the 
river’s side, and is not less remarkable 
for the skill with which he can take a 
trout, than the ability by which he 
can defendaclient. He is, moreover, 
in the highest sense of the word, a 
high-minded and honourable man, and 
Sir Thomas may depend upon it he 
could not take into his councils upon 
such a subject, a more honest or com- 
petent adviser. But much we fear 
that this will not be done, until the 
amendments, now about to be made, 
will have themselves to be amended. 
And now we must take leave of 
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O’Gorman, heartily wishing all the 
success to his work, to which, from its 
piscatorial merits, it is entitled. But 
we must warn him not to stray be- 
yond the limits of his own domains, 
where all will acknowledge him to be 
lord paramount, in order to exhibit 
either his depth as a politician, or his 
erudition as a theologian. These are 
topics which will not suffer for being left 
in other hands, while the value of his 
communications upon the subject which 
he knows best, will give his readers just 
reason to complain of the misappro- 
priation of any pages which are not 
directed to the records of his angling 
experience. This we say, because we 
can assure him he is not either a philo- 
sopher like Sir Humphry Davy, or a 
moralist like Isaac Walton. We had, 
indeed, determined upon a regular 
castigation of him for some sneering 
and fleering comments, in which he 
indulges himself, upon Judge Jackson 
and the Bible Society, and Mr. Nangle 
and the Achill converts. These are 
trespasses against good taste and good 
feeling, into which he should not have 
been betrayed, and we had prepared 
toinflict upon him summary vengeance. 
But we remembered the frontispiece ; 
we remembered the marvellous forbear- 
ance, which he exhibited under cir- 
cumstances which might well have 
stirred the wrath of a less irritable 
disciple of the angle, and we thought 
that, in this instance, his charity was 
sufficient, if not to cover a multitude 
of sins, at least to palliate and render 
venial the few peccadilloes of which 
we had reason to complain, and for 
which, accordingly, we do not bring 
him up for judgment. Adieu, then, 
prince of anglers, and jovial, kind- 
hearted old man. We trust that you 
will yet be spared many years to take 
your pastime by the pleasant waters ; 
nor will that pastime be less sweet or 
less profitable, if mingled with the 
thoughts and the anticipations which, 
even more than his high legal endow- 
ments, give elevation and dignity to 
Judge Jackson upon the bench, and 
sweeten the toils of the saintly and 
laborious missionary in the wildest and 
most uncultivated district in Ireland. 
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** Our life’s affections are its sanctity— 


Its vestal fires ! 


Should they die out, albeit 


In the mind's temple every niche doth boast 
An intellectual glory—still the pile 
Loses its holiness—is desecrate.” 


Some years ago there appeared a 
series of papers in a popular magazine 
of the day, which, for their originality 
and singular beauty of style, com- 
manded immediate attention; while 
public curiosity was all the more ex- 
cited by no name being affixed to ar- 
ticles, which could not fail to add a 
fresh leaf to the brightest laurel-crown 
ever worn by gifted and honoured 
heads. But, what was stranger still, 
the literary world, which makes a 
point of finding out every thing that 
goes on within its charmed circle, as 
if by magic, were equally in the dark 
on this much-disputed point. Of 
course, the editor of the magazine 
knew all about it, and if so, he was 
wise enough to keep the secret, finding 
it, perhaps, to his own advantage so to 
do, or enjoying, with a quiet chuckle, 
divers comments and strange guesses 
made to him on the subject by the less 
informed. Or it may have been for a 
better motive still, for a more kind- 
hearted and liberal-minded man never 
breathed than he of whom we write ; 
well would it be for poor authors if 
there were more such; and yet, after 
all we verily believe them to be, for the 
most part, a far better class of beings 
than is generally supposed, and their 
hard-heartedness too often but “ the 
idle coinage of a dreamy brain.” Real 
talent is seldom slighted ; or if so, it 
is something, to be sure, that sooner or 
later it will make its own way, in spite 
of every literary Argus, sent to keep 
watch before the numerous avenues 
leading to the Temple of Fame ;—ay, 
even if it have to hew its road thither 
by a new path, cut through a thousand 
obstacles, or struggle up hill, step by 
step, to the steep summit of their glo- 
rious ambition. Alas! alas! we are 
forgetting, in our enthusiasm, how 
many there are who faint and die by the 
way of exhaustion, or, it may even be, 
of hunger! and of whose names time 
keeps no record! 

he daily press busied itself no less 
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than the reading world with this un- 
known author. Now there was some- 
thing of truthful pathos, which re- 
minded them of a favourite and cele- 
brated writer ; and anon a sparkling 
playfulness of fancy scattered over a 
mine of deep truth, that made them 
almost sure it could be no other than 
the immortal - himself! Oc- 
casionally there was a graceful tender- 
ness of expression, and an insight into 
the mysterious recesses of that, for the 
most part, hidden volume, the human 
heart, which led them to be attributed 
to a female pen. ‘ But then”—so 
said the critics—*no woman ever 
wrote half as well!’ While many 
among the more discriminating fancied 
they could detect all the wild sweet- 
ness and originality—all that freshness 
of thought and feeling, which we find 
only in the works of young authors, 
and prophesied the time when the veil 
should be drawn aside, and the master 
spirit of his age step forth in the 
matured vigour of a glorious and ac- 
knowledged intellect. It was amusing 
to see the air of faint denial with which 
these accusations of supposed author- 
ship were frequently received; the 
slightly scornful smile, which said so 
much ; the negative, contradicted in 
its very utterance, by a certain con- 
sciousness, which was meant to express 
a very different meaning ; the Lord- 
Burleigh-like shake of the head; the 
reserve which served to shroud some 
hidden mystery, that had no existence 
save in imagination. And then one 
never felt quite sure while talking upon 
the subject, but that the author might 
be present, quietly enjoying the joke, 
and congratulating himself on his well- 
preserved incognito, as though the 
man in the iron mask was nothing to 
it. 

Whoever the writer might be, it 
was evident he was no visionary—no 
mere declaimer, or dreamy enthusiast, 

"living apart in a world of his own, so 
bright and ideal, that his readers and 
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fellow-mortals in this, felt, with some- 
thing of sadness, they had no abode 
there; but visited, instead, this weary 
earth in so gentle a spirit, that it 
seemed as though an angel had passed 
over it, “turning the sunny side of 
things to human eyes.” Common- 
places were refreshed—human sympa- 
thies appealed to human affections, 
finding a ready echo, as they always 
must. Its philosophy was that of the 
heart—its eloquence, deep truth, ad- 
dressed alike to the whole brotherhood 
of humankind; and yet, withal, so 
exquisitely simple, that a child might 
have understood it—moving us now to 
tears, and now to laughter—or lulling 
our senses into delicious reverie, when 
we close the book, and, bending down 
our weary heads, dream fondly of old 
times, and scenes, and friends long 
since past away, and, waking in a 
changed mood, bless the author in our 
hearts for the soothing spell which he 
has flung around us. 

Magazine day was eagerly looked 
forward to in various hearths and 
homesteads; and many a kind brother, 
having procured the anxiously-expected 
book, read it aloud while the rest of 
the family worked ; until he was seized, 
perhaps, all of a sudden with a strange 
hoarseness, which actually brought 
tears into his eyes; and what was 
most curious of ail, the rest seemed 
equally affected, and many a gem-like 
drop was twinkled away with a light 
laugh, and a request for him to go on, 
as they were all impatience to know 
how it ended; and perhaps, after all, 
had to wait for the conclusion a whole 
month! A deep fellow was that au- 
thor, and knew his own power; or, 
rather, the editor had most likely put 
him up to a trick or two. For our- 
selves, we cannot fancy any thing 
more tantalizing than these continua- 
tions, when the subject is sufficiently 
exciting to make one care any thing 
about it, and in such cases generally 
finish the thing our own way, and have 
done with it. 

Invalids were soothed into a tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of their sufferings, 
as they read; the aged grew young in 
the light of memory; the sorrowful 
smiled in happy unconsciousness of 
their own grief. Many wondered, for 
it seemed as though their own thoughts 
stood before them, clothed in words of 
power ; for, after all, true genius is 
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nothing more than the art of expressing 
what thousands think. The critics, 
those men of iron, who go about 
oftenest with the visor closed, cutting 
and slashing in very recklessness ; and 
have been known, as in the case of the 
boy-poet Keats, to crush their defence- 
less victim to the very dust with one 
stroke of their powerful weapon! Not 
but what we are ready to admit that 
there is many a true and honourable 
knight in the field, sans reproach ; and 
one more especially over whose edito- 
rial chair we used to fancy an angel 
must be hovering, so gentle and kind 
were the very severest of those neces- 
sary criticisms which fell ever linger- 
ingly from a pen, where mercy guided 
the sterner hand of justice. The very 
critics were subdued ; and it is related 
of one who had the management of a 
provincial paper, of some celebrity, 
that instead of sitting down to skim 
the contents of the magazine, andreview 
it in the short space of time allotted him 
by anextraordinary press of business, he 
was actually discovered by the compo- 
sitor, some hours afterwards, reading 
the article for the third time, and not 
a line as yet written. But to our 
story. 

In an obscure street in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, sat a man in the 
prime of life, but bearing evident 
traces on his contracted brow and 
sternly-compressed lip, of the weary 
struggle going on within. We shall 
call him Willoughby — Frederick 
Willoughby —for it matters little 
what his real name was, since his 
dearest friends seemed to have for- 
gotten it. But then he was poor now ; 
so poor, that the small white hands of 
her who sits watching him with such 
tearful fondness, have been forced to 
toil for their daily bread. But now 
we are unjust, for itis not always so in 
this, for the most part, happy world of 
ours!—and misfortunes and trials are 
good, if they serve to distinguish those 
who really love and care for us, from 
the many we have blindly loved; and 
yet it is hard to see the veil withdrawn 
from our most cherished illusions, and 
we must needs weep at the time, even 
though we smile in after days at our 
own folly. Thus it was with Mr. 
Willoughby. A few, and those among 
the best, yet remained to share and 
soothe his fallen fortunes ; and it may 
be that in time, the agony of wounded 
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pride, which led him oftentimes to 
doubt even those, will pass away before 
the gentle caresses of her, who has 
been to him as a guardian angel. 

Frederick Willoughby had been 
brought up heir to one of the largest 
estates in the kingdom, and early ac- 
customed to. every luxury which the 
most refined taste could imagine or in- 
vent, and being an only child, scarcely 
knew what it was to have a whim con- 
tradicted, or a wish controlled. His 
parents dying when he was yet young, 
his home became wearisome, in spite of 
all its splendour, and many years were 
spent in the excitement of foreign tra- 
vel; after which he returned to his 
native land, and married one whose 
greatest charm, in his eyes, was her 
meek and gentle spirit; although he 
was well content that the world should 
think her beautiful. Even at that 
time, so stern and exacting was the 
young suitor, that the girl’s family, 
undazzled by the splendour of the 
match, seriously remonstrated with her 
on the risk she ran in placing her hap- 
piness in his keeping, while Catherine, 
secure in her own sweet faith, found 
arguments wherewith to combat every 
objection that could be urged. A 
change had come over her whole life. 
All that he did or said seemed in her 
eyes to be “wisest, discreetest, best.” 
Even his very prejudices, and he had 
many of them, were imbued in part, or 
disappeared from mere lack of opposi- 
tion. Her sister laughed and won- 
dered ; and the girl laughed sometimes, 
and marvelled too, but it was only that 
she should ever have thought diffe- 
rently from what she did now ; and it 
ended in their becoming the happiest 
couple in the world. 

At length, however, there appeared 
on a sudden a new claimant to the 
Willoughby estates, and so clear and 
well-founded was his demand, that the 
verdict was too fatally anticipated even 
before it came, and the late occupant 
quitted the halls of his forefathers, an 
alien and a beggar! Now it was that 
the hitherto gentle and timid Cathe- 
rine became gifted, as it were, with a 
new and strange power, or rather, 
those dormant energies which lie hid 
in the breast of the most fragile, wait- 
ing only for time and circumstance 
to arouse and call them forth, sprang 
into life. For many weeks, during 
which her husband was seriously ill, 


she thought and acted for both. A 
quiet, healthy lodging was taken in the 
neighbourhood of town, and she set to 
work in right good earnest to devise 
some means by which that aid might 
be procured, which her own family 
were too poor to afford, with justice to 
themselves—ever a difficult task to 
such as her. But what is there that 
perseverance will not in time effect? 
A bright thought, heaven-directed !— 
a will to work it out, however much of 
toil it may cost us, is often all that is 
needed. The dark cloud which had 
gathered about her seemed breaking 
and rolling away ; nay, she could even 
fancy sunshine again in the distance, 
not the less sweet for the tears of the 
present tempest. 

Poor as they were, that embroidery 
in which she now found constant em- 
ployment, (many an aristocratic fair 
one not being over scrupulous in pass- 
ing off the delicate work as her own, 
which it certainly was since she had 
paid for it) that embroidery was, per- 
haps, the only thing which the proud 
and sensitive invalid could have borne 
to see her constantly engaged upon, 
as besides being a graceful and femi- 
nine employment, it left her at leisure 
to talk or sing to him as of old. And 
if some of their earlier friends should 
chance to drop in, how were they to 
know that she was not merely pursu- 
ing it for her own amusement, as in 
times past? It was a false pride, but 
there were none to chide him for it, 
Catherine only smiled and was thank- 
ful, oh! how thankful! to be per- 
mitted to do what she did without 
wounding a single prejudice, or raising 
one regretful thought. And at length 
shamed by her example, he began se- 
riously to struggle with a disease, 
which was far more mental than bo- 
dily ; and actually accepted an engage- 
ment to give lessons in Italian, at 
houses where the kind recommenda- 
tion of his friends procured him both 
employment and gentle treatment, al- 
hough many a situation was lost 
through some fancied insult which his 
pride resented even before it was 
offered, save in imagination. 

It seems strange how much better 
women bear reverses of this nature 
than men, and yet, not so much soif we 
pause and recall to mind how beauti- 
fully their natures are adapted to every 
circumstance into whith it may be 
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their destiny to fall. The young girl 
inthe home of her forefathers, how 
glad and joyous she is! And by-and- 
bye, it may be, she will go cheerfully 
forth from amidst that loving band, to 
make the happiness of one who is 
dearer than all the world, so that 
henceforth wherever he is, there is her 
home. Give her but an object for 
which to toil, whether it be father, 
mother, husband, children ; something 
to love and care for, and her energies 
will fail but with life! It is the for- 
saken, the lonely in heart only, who 
sit down in their helpless grief, and 
pray to die! 

On the night of which we speak, 
Mr. Willoughby’s work was done, that 
is, he had given two lessons, and was 
wearied to death with the stupidity of 
his pupils, because they could not com- 
prehend in a few weeks what it had 
taken him months to acquire, and was 
really grateful to Catherine for not 
speaking while the mood was on him, 
but simply placing the magazines con- 
taining the articles, which, from hear- 
ing so much about he had become 
anxious to read, on the table before 
him, go quietly back to her embroi- 
dery. And then gradually the brow 
lost something of its sternness, the lan- 
guid eye brightened, and he read on 
in that utter forgetfulness of the outer 
world which so few writers have power 
to command. 

A little apart sat the patient and 
industrious wife, her head bent eagerly 
forward, and her glance rivetted on his 
countenance with an anxious and fear- 
ful intensity, while her cheeks and lips 
waned to marble paleness. But he 
heeded not her scrutiny, or he would 
have been too proud to bear even her 
to be a witness of his weakness, if it 
ean be called such, and suffered an un- 
bidden tear to rest a moment upon his 
long eyelashes, ere it fell heavily upon 
the page before him. And then his 
companion turned away and bent once 
more over her embroidery frame, while 
the colour stole slowly back as the 
doubt andagony of that moment passed 
away. 

* Beautiful!” exclaimed Willough- 
by, at length, “ this is really beautiful ! 
How strange that none should be found 
to come forward and own to such gen- 
tle and truthful thoughts.” 

“And yet, the author may have 
some powerful reason for his silence.” 
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“T cannot think so, nor was the 
charm of incognito needed to make 
that popular which must speak at 
once to every heart. Many of the pas- 
sages seem so familiar that it almost 
appears as if I must have dreamt them 
myself, long ago.” 

Catherine smiled a bright glad 
smile. 

It seems to me,” continued he, 
“perfectly absurd for any one to ima- 
gine that it could by any possibility 
have been written by a woman, for 
how could she ever attain so deep an 
insight into the human heart.” 

‘* By experience perhaps, or intui- 
tion, but oftenest the latter, for I 
verily believe that genius has far more 
credit given it for observation and re- 
search than it ever deserved. And 
that many have written with a truth- 
ful eloquence that seemed even to 
themselves almost like inspiration, on 
subjects of which they could have had 
no previous knowledge. Nay, I ques- 
tion if they had really felt deeply, if 
they could have expressed themselves 
half as well. And so you will not give 
a woman credit for these productions, 
dear Frederick ?” 

“I should be sorry to do so, for 
they would, in that case, lose all charm 
for me.” 

** And why?” asked Catherine, gent- 
ly, as she quitted her work, and knelt 
down on the low stool by his side, her 
bright eyes fixed eagerly on his. 

* You will laugh at me, but simply 
for that very superiority which has 
won for them so much of fame. Why, 
the authoress must be all her life in a 
brown study, abstracted and taking 
notes, while others laugh and enjoy 
themselves ; living not for those who 
love her, or whom she loves, but for 
the multitude, whose praise is to re- 
pay her for a thousand severed ties of 
domestic duty and affection. Fancy 
her a wife, for instance—nay, you need 
not start and turn so pale, my own 
gentle Kate! for it is unlikely, and I 
am merely imagining such a thing pos- 
sible; why the poor man would be 
afraid to speak, lest a word might put 
to flight a whole train of bright-winged 
ideas. And when in sickness and sor- 
row she sat in silence by his side, to 
know that not one thought of him min- 
gled in the dreamy fantasies of her ima- 
gination, until recalled at length at the 
sound of his voice, with almost a sigh 
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from its fairy-like wanderings. 
all this would drive me mad !” 

*“ But supposing,” said Catherine, 
** as it seems to me it needs must be, 
that every flight of imagination, every 
train of thought were hallowed and 
brightened by some such clause as 
this, ‘ What will he think of that 
which I am about to write? Are the 
sentiments such as he would approve?’ 
or more confidently still, ‘ I will strug- 
gle early and late—I will achieve fame 
—but for his sake only, and that he 
may be proud of me!’” 

“But what woman ever stopped 
here in the career of her literary am- 
bition ?” 

«* Many—every one whose anchor 
has been cast upon a rock and not 
on the sand! The love of fame, merely 
for its own sake, is unnatural and un- 
womanly, and nine times out of ten 
has its root in bitterness and disap- 
pointment !” 

« Well, thank God, at any rate, you 
are notan authoress!” said Willoughby, 
wearying of the subject, “if it had 
been so, I know not what would have 
become of me.” Andashestooped down 
to kiss the white brow which bent 
meekly towards him, he noticed not 
that her tears fell quick and heavily. 

Fast flew the hours, and faster still 
the busy fingers of that young wife, 
while she talked or sang, and anon 
grew silent, according to the change- 
ful mood of her companion; putting 
by her work, and preparing their fru- 
gal supper, the moment he complained 
of fatigue, after which they retired 
early, as was their usual custom. But 
when her husband slept, again did 
Catherine steal forth, and wrapped in 
her warm dressing-gown, sit down 
quietly to her tasks until dawn, else 
how could they have subsisted so long 
upon that poorly remunerated embroi- 
dery, or his few and uncertain pupils ? 
But men have little notion of these 
things, and Willoughby never for an 
instant suspected what was going on, 
although the pale cheek and hollow 
eyes of his devoted companion often 
made him tremble; the more espe- 
cially when he remembered how many 
of her family had fallen victims to 
that hereditary curse which clings to 
generation after generation, hastening 
its best and fairest to an early 
grave ! 

Mr. Willoughby had a distant rela- 
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tive, a lawyer of some eminence in his 
profession, and moreover a_ kind- 
hearted man, with both the means 
and inclination to assist him, if he had 
entertained the slightest idea how poor 
they often were. But Catherine al- 
ways looked so smiling and happy 
when he called, and invariably found 
her at her embroidery, with its costly 
silks scattered around, and her hus- 
band engaged with his books, or just 
returned from what hecalled his morn- 
ing walk, (and a pretty long one it was, 
all the way to Hampstead, to the last 
remaining pupil,) that he never once 
suspected how matters were going on, 
and Willoughby was well content that 
it should be so. Nevertheless, his 
young relatives were unforgotten, and 
he had been actively engaged for some 
time past in the investigation of a cer- 
tain clause in the document by which 
the new heir held possession, the ille- 
gality of which once proved, would 
restore them back to their former 
owner. But then, the difficulty was 
to prove it; and much money ap- 
peared for a time to be utterly wasted 
in fruitless research, during which pe- 
riod Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby were 
kept in entire ignorance of the exer- 
tions making in their behalf; until 
one bright summer day the good law- 
yer entered their humble abode, and 
bore them back in triumph to the an- 
cient halls of Willoughby. 

We shall not attempt to describe 
the scene that followed, and yet, as 
every earthly happiness must, it had 
its drawback, in the daily increasing 
illness of Catherine. Had they conti- 
nued poor she would, most likely, have 
borne up to the last, and died at length 
without a murmur; but now that the 
stimulus to exertion was removed, 
she felt her own weakness, and the 
devoted wife, who had toiled night 
and day, scarcely conscious of fatigue, 
pined and sickened in her splendid 
home, like a crushed flower. Wil- 
loughby’s worst fears were confirmed, 
the physicians mentioned consumption, 
and recommended a removal to a 
warmer climate, the beneficial effects 
of which were soon visible in her im- 
proved health and spirits; and then 
who so happy as that young couple, 
endeared to each other by trial and 
suffering, and ready to look upon all 
things, as it were, through that gold- 
tinted glass which touches and hallows 
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every object with a portion of its own 
light! 

But we are forgetting, in the inte- 
rest of our narrative, an event which 
took place in the literary world, and 
bears upon the subject with which this 
sketch commenced. The mysterious 
articles so long and regularly pub- 
lished, and so anxiously looked out 
for, suddenly ceased; while the edi- 
tor, in answer to numerous inquiries 
on the subject, could not venture to 
promise that they would ever be re- 
newed ; nay, he thought it most pro- 
bable that they never would—and it 
is said that the good man was observed 
to twinkle away a tear as he spoke. 
No clue could be gained from him, 
however, as to this tantalizing mys- 
tery, and many felt very much as we 
must all have done on the first read- 
ing of Coleridge’s wild fragment of 
* Christabel,” a half wish that he had 
either finished, or not written it at all, 
exquisitely beautiful as it is—nay, for 
that very reason. 

The intelligence that the articles in 
question had really and totally ceased, 
was first communicated to the Wil- 
loughby’s by some countrymen who 
joined them at Florence, amidst the 
usual accompaniment of vague guesses 
and comments. 

** Depend upon it,” said one, * it is 
a mere ruse-de-guerre on the part of 
either author or publisher; and after 
a time we shall have him appearing 
again with all his laurels, ready to 
take the world by storm with some 
striking and original conception !” 

“Or it may be,” added another, 
“that the writer is dead, for such 
seldom live long !” 

Catherine sighed heavily, and leant 
her burning brow against the cool 
marble fountain near where they stood. 

“Tam sorry,” said Mr. Willoughby, 
* that those haunting thoughts which 
came ever like familiar things, should 
be so suddenly hushed. It seems al- 
most as though one had lost a friend, 
for whose voice it was so pleasant to 
look and listen at stated times. And 
yet in a few years—it may even be a 
few months—the very existence of 
those papers will be forgotten, and su- 
perseded by some fresh novelty; and 
the mystery die out before it is solved. 
How miserably must those authors be 
rewarded who have no higher motive 
than the mere love of popularity !” 
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And he was right—another nine days’ 
wonder sprung up on the grave of its 
predecessor, and some few years after- 
wards it was only in moments of idle- 
ness, or in country places, where a num- 
ber of an old magazine isa perfect bless- 
ing, that one became suddenly absorbed 
in an article of such thrilling interest 
as to woo you into utter forgetfulness 
of all outward things, until you lay 
down the book at length with a sigh, 
certain of finding nothing like it in 
the present periodical literature of the 
day, and in a humour to be pleased 
with every thing and every body, 
viewing all nature, as it were, through 
the medium of one sunny spirit! We 
do not intend, however, to leave our 
gentle readers in that tantalizing state 
of uncertainty which we have before 
attempted to describe, but will give 
them glimpses of a deep and hidden 
mystery, never openly revealed to the 
world at large, even to this day. 

On a low couch, overlooking a 
green peaceful valley, in her own dear 
England, lay the dying Catherine. 
For years had that most fluctuating 
and treacherous of all diseases, de- 
ceived and tampered with the hopes 
and fears of those who loved and 
watched over her with such tender 
care—now in joyous anticipation of a 
speedy recovery, and anon bowed down 
with anguish and despair—while the 
invalid felt all along that the doom 
was upon her, but could not find cou- 
rage to dissipate, by a single word, 
those fond and anxious hopes which 
garnered her around, as though think- 
ing thus to keep her to themselves, 
But now the fiat had gone forth from 
other lips, and the physician issued 
that fatal mandate, which, seeming all 
gentleness, has its origin in a deep 
conviction of the utter uselessness of 
earthly aid—“ let her have her own 
way in all things!” She only asked 
to be suffered to die at home, and 
thither they accordingly bore her. 

The eyes were closed, and Wil- 
loughby, fancying that she slept, gazed 
long and tearfully upon the changed 
face of his young and gentle-hearted 
wife, on which rested a sad and anx- 
ious expression, marring its other- 
wise divine beauty. She looked up at 
length, and catching his glance in all 
its doubtful agony, smiled faintly, and 
tried to speak those low and soothing 
words which seemed now to have lost 
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all power to calm, for they were 
words only, and he knew it. 

« Are we alone ?” asked the invalid, 
in a whisper. 

** Yes—what would you ?” 

« Frederic, I cannot die without 
confessing something which has long 
lain heavy on my mind: I have de- 
ceived and disobeyed your positive 
wishes and commands ; and yet, if you 
knew all, I think you would forgive 
me !” 

« Then tell me all, dearest!” and his 
look of confiding love gave her cou- 
rage to proceed. But we prefer re- 
lating the tale she told him with so 
many tears, and meek, deprecating 
looks, after our own fashion. 

Long before she knew Frederic 
Willoughby, Catherine had been in 
the habit of writing little domestic 
poems, and jeux-d’-esprit of local inte- 
rest, for the amusement of herself and 
family, a few of which had at various 
times found their way into different 
periodicals, and been duly criticised as 
the productions of one who, with evi- 
dent talent, had as evidently very much 
to learn; at all of which sage com- 
ments the girl laughed heartily, and 
kept her own secret. But when a 
new epoch commenced, as it were, in 
her existence, and young Willoughby, 
with his usual stern decision of man- 
ner, happened casually to express the 
insurmountable prejudices he had con- 
ceived against all literary women, 
bringing a thousand things to prove 
the justice of his argument, until poor 
Catherine, in whose eyes his judgment 
must needs be infallible, wept and 
trembled like a guilty thing; and 
when her lover quitted her at length, 
proceeded immediately to empty her 
desk of all its long-accumulated store 
of literary treasures, and consign 
them, without amurmur, to the flames. 
There was the plan of a novel, a half- 
finished tragedy, and an epic poem, 
dashed off in the inspiration of the 
moment, with so rapid a pen, that it 
was quite evident no one but herself 
would have been able to decipher it. 
Nay, she even tore out her own effu- 
sions from her sister’s album, and 
many a page beside in various authors, 
on whose blank surface she had hastily 
noted down her bright thoughts ; and 
although wanting courage to confess 
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herself that no temptation should ever 
induce her to offend again. It was, 
nevertheless, a hard trial at times, as 
all who have got into the habit of ver- 
sifying, as it has been called, can tes- 
tify, when a word, or a flower, ora 
moonlight night, or even a fit of tem- 
porary depression, conjures up athou- 
sand images in the brain, which almost 
find words for themselves, and are far 
more easy to express than repress; or 
when a birthday came round, which 
for years she had been wont to com- 
memorate in music, that came straight 
from a heart overflowing with affec. 
tion, and had to be passed over with- 
out the accustomed tribute. And yet 
she kept her inward vow inviolate, 
and would have done so to the last, 
but for that change of circumstance 
which plunged them at once from 
affluence to poverty. 

The possibility of turning her early 
talents to some account flashed upon 
her all of a sudden, and surely the 
cause must hallow the act even in his 
eyes. A paper was accordingly writ- 
ten while she watched through the 
long midnight hours by the bedside of 
her suffering husband, pregnant with 
sad and beautiful thoughts, and for- 
warded to one of the leading periodi- 
cals of the day, the editor of which 
accepted it at once, expressing at the 
same time a desire for a personal in- 
terview, and a wish that the name of 
the author should be appended. But 
when he heard poor Catherine’s simple 
tale, and gazed upon her young fair 
face, the heart of the good old man 
was touched, and he not only con- 
sented to her preserving her incognito, 
but offered such terms as she had not 
dared, in her wildest moments, even 
to hope for. It was the only time 
they ever met. 

As it might have been expected, 
Catherine’s second article was less 
sombre—the natural playfulness of 
her genius was no longer pressed down 
by doubt and struggling poverty, as 
is too often the case, and she wrote in 
a glad bright spirit, that fell on the 
minds of others like a species of men- 
tal sunshine, and held them in thrall 
from month to month, until the spell 
broke at last and for ever! She had 
achieved fame ; but of what worth 
was it to her though all the world 
should praise, if one, and that one all 
the world to her, was dissatisfied ? 
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Nothing—or worse than nothing !— 
Unclaimed—unsought —its brightest 
wreaths were flung aside, and sacri- 
ficed unmurmuringly at the altar of 
affection, and the end gained for which 
alone she had thought and toiled, she 
was content—nay, even glad to retire 
once again into rest and obscurity. 
The only remembrance of the past 
which ever haunted poor Catherine 
was its deception, and the one secret 
which love and fear had induced her 
to keep from Willoughby, lest he 
should confound even her in his bitter 
hatred against all literary women. 
But now the weight is off her heart— 
she has told him all, and he knelt 
down by the bedside, and wept like a 
child. What!—hate her—his own 
good, gentle-hearted and devoted Kate! 
Impossible! Forgive her—why it is 
he who needs forgiveness, for his bit- 
ter and causeless prejudices. And 
now, happy in the consciousnsss of his 
affection, she became suddenly silent, 
while a smile still lingered on the 
parted lips—a smile which never left 
them again. That night the spirit of 
the young and gifted passed away 
from earth ! 

Looking abroad into the world, we 
see too much reason to fear that Fred- 
eric Willoughby’s faith is far from 
being an uncommon one, and was 
much struck the other day by meeting 
with the following passage, in the 
works of one, herself an authoress, 
and whose talents we greatly admire. 
Speaking of literary women, she says, 
“ In seasons of depression, of wounded 
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feeling, when: her spirit yearns to sit 
in solitude, or even in darkness, so 
that it may be still, to know and feel 
that the very essence of that spirit, 
now embodied in a palpable form, has 
become an article of sale and bargain, 
tossed over from the hands of one 
workman to another, free alike to the 
touch of the prince and the peasant, 
and no longer to be recalled at will by 
the original possessor, let the world 
receive it as it may!” And why should 
we recall it, if the essence of that spi- 
rit comprised within itself the good 
and the true ?— if, in those seasons of 
depression, we have at least this hope, 
that others may be soothed and made 
better—O! glorious thought !—by our 
written testimony—if we can all ex- 
claim with the good Jean Paul Rich- 
ter—“In the coldest hour of exist- 
ence—in the last hour—O! ye who 
have so often misunderstood me, I can 
lift up my hand and swear that I have 
never, at my writing-table, sought any 
thing else than the good and beautiful, 
so far as my circumstances and powers 
permitted me in any measure to at- 
tain, and that I have often erred, per- 
haps, but seldom sinned.” For our- 
selves, we verily believe with Carlyle, 
“that of all priesthoods, aristocracies, 
and governing classes, at present ex- 
tant in the world, there is no class 
comparable for importance to the 
priesthood of the writers of books,” 
so that they can be brought rightly to 
understand the true spirit of their high 
and holy vocation. 
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WILLS’S POETICAL WORKS.* 


Ir is not easy to imagine states of 
mind more entirely in contrast than 
those experienced by the man who, 


yielding to the suggestions of his 
own fancy, creates a poetical work, 


and who at some after period thinks 
of it chiefly with reference to its 
effect on others. If there be 
any process of the mind what- 


ever, in which a man is alone 
with his own thoughts—in which 
the world and its judgments are 
entirely excluded from consideration, 
it is in the act of clothing with lan- 
guage, and giving permanence to the 
shifting phantoms of individual con- 
sciousness. Pure science is in its na- 
ture different—rather, however, with 
reference to the materials on which 
the mind is occupied, than with refe- 
rence to the mental process itself. In 
pure science all that belongs to man’s 
sensuous nature is excluded. We 
cannot conceive of science, as different 
in its laws with reference to the diffe- 
rent orders of intelligent beings—angel 
or man—who may be supposed em- 
ployed in the investigation. All that is 
peculiar to Man isexcluded. Mind— 
mind alone is concerned. To angel or 
man purely scientific truth is for ever 
the same. 

Is poetry in its essence distinct from 
purely scientific truth? It is hard so 
to shape the question as to exclude the 
possibility of mistake as to its meaning, 
and supposing it distinctly stated, it is 
not easy to give ananswer. There is, 
we think, little doubt that in the 
highest exercise of the imagination, 
the mental process differs little in a 
Milton and a Newton. There is little 
doubt that in the creation of poetry 
of the highest class, the imaginative 
power excludes all thought of external 
things as entirely as is done by the 
mind of the philosopher in dealing 
with Ais abstractions. But to the 
highest region to which the poet as- 
cends in thought, his human nature 





accompanies him ; it is still man with 
man’s feelings and affections; the 
spirit of humanity elevated and imbued 


with the light of the world to which 


it has ascended. The language of 
communication, however, in the case 
of the poet, is always, in its calmer 
hour, addressed to thyse who have not 
accompanied him to the higher region 
of his thoughts. For their sake is 
symbol, and imagery, and allegory, 
and all that imperfect revelation by 
words of what words and imagery 


must, after all, intimate rather than 
express. In how many things are 


poetry and religion identical— 


“ The name 
Of prophet and of poct is the same,” 


Wordsworth—the most thoughtful 
poet of our age, and, except Goethe, 
the greatest—regards Faith and Ima- 
gination as but names of the same 
power. We are unwilling altogether 
to adopt the language of the poem 
which we transcribe—still it will assist 
in exemplifying what we mean :— 


‘* * Weak is the will of man, his judgment blin1; 
Remembrance persecutes, and Hope betrays : 
Heavy is woe ;—and joy, for human kind 
A mournful thing so transient is the blaze !' 
Thus might HE paint our lot of mortal days, 
Who wants the glorious faculty assigned 
To elevate the more-than-reasoning mind, 

And colour life’s dark cloud with orient rays. 
Imagination is that sacred power, 

Imagination lofty and refined: 

*Tis her's to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bint 
Wreaths that endure afflictions heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind.” 


Spenser, too, or the poet, whose 
“ Elegy, or Friend’s Passion for his As- 
trophill,”t is printed in Spenser's collec- 
tion of poems on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney, seems to regard poetry and 
religion, as in truth, exercises of the 
same high faculty, which assumes a 
different name, according to the object 
with which it is engaged, but which 
in none loses sight of human nature— 


* Dramatic Sketches and other Poems. By the Rev. James Wills, A.M. Small 


8vo. 1845. 


+The poem which we quote from was by Matthew Roydon. 


See Nash’s Preface 


to Greene’s ‘‘ Arcadia ;” and Todd’s Spenser, Vol. VIII. 
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“ Within these woods of Arcadie ~ 
He chief delight and pleasure took, 
And on the mountain Parthenie, 
Upon the crystal liquid brook, 

The Muses met him every day, 


** When he descended down the mount 
His countenance seemed most divine ; 
A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely, cheerful eyne : 
To hear him speak and sweetly smile, 


You were in Paradise the while. 


A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of gospel books, 

I trow that countenance cannot lic, 
Whose thoughts are written in the eye. 


Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind his grace, 
That ever thought the travel long; 

But eyes, and ears, and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.” 


We have transcribed more of this poem 
than is quite applicable to our purpose, 
but it is not always easy to stop at the 
very word one would wish in a quota- 
tion; and the affectionate tone of the 
old rhymer tempted us on. The great 
German poet, Schiller, makes the dis- 
tinction between art and pure science 
to consist in the element of humanity 
being always essentially involved in 
every work of art, and in every judg- 
ment on such work ; and this element 
being excluded in all that is properly 
called science. In this distinction we 
think him unquestionably right. It 
seems plain to us that this has not been 
sufficiently considered by writers to 
whom it is impossible to deny the high 
praise of being almost martyrs to their 
love of truth. In the late Blanco 
White’s “ Letters on Heresy and Or- 
thodoxy,” we think he has been misled 
by regarding some of the topics which 
he examined, with reference to the laws 
of pure science excluding the element 
of man’s peculiar nature. In revela- 
lation, supposing the communication 
to be to man, and on subjects con- 
nected with man’s moral being, the 
truths taught can never be those of 
pure science. 

In the higher domain of Imagina- 
tion— the realm of Faith— where 
man is made a witness of things un- 
speakable, and which angels vainly 
desire to look into, all sense of indivi- 
dual consciousness may be supposed 
lost. The truths there addressed to 
the human spirit are true to every 
human spirit. The world of poetry 
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to this extent differs; while its light 
is from that better heaven, yet even in 


its highest elevation the individual 
himself, with his affections and pas- 
sions, is for ever present. ‘* Poetry,” 
as is well expressed by the author of 
this volume, “ when it flows from a pure 


and voluntary source, is itself a por- 
tion and a picture of the mind.” 

This is happily expressed. And 
never were there volumes which more 
truly exhibit the individual mind of an 
author than those before us. It is, 
we believe, Goethe who disregards all 
poems whatever which are not the pro- 
duct of the moment. Occasional 
poems are, in his estimate, the only 
ones that can be regarded as flowing 
from true and genuine feeling. One 
snatch of song—of Burns’s or Shake- 
spear’s—is worth all the verses written 
with malice prepense that have ever 
been fabricated. Does this imply 
that poetry should not be a study ? 
If it imply anything, it is just the 
reverse. The feelings of the true 
poet spontaneously express themselves 
in song, because poetry has never 
ceased to be a study with him—be- 
cause its language expresses his habi- 
tual temper of thought—because, could 
you see the whole mind, you would 
see fountains of love and truth—that 
is, of poetry—of which all that has 
found its way into light, for the most 
part, is but the doubtful and feeble in- 
dication. A true poet, when his works 
tell of the world within his breast, 
cannot be thought of but with love. 

The demand for sympathy is, we 
believe, the strongest motive for the 
utterance—in words—of poetic feeling ; 
it is, we were near saying, the only 
genuine motive for publication. But 
we are corrected in this form of ex- 
pression by the language of Mr. Wills. 


“The instinctive impulse of the 
thoughtfui spirit to perpetuate and build 
monuments for itself; the more just de- 
sire to enlarge its communion with those 
of its own frame and order; the wish to 
extend the impressions it deeply feels ; 
to avouch, illustrate, and make way for 
truths it reveres ; and to add something 
to the great and various structure 
of humana thought; these are desires 
which, though least expressed, and not 
always distinctly recognised, are im- 

lanted for useful purposes, and hold 
in the mind a place co-ordinate with its 
range of feeling and exertion. I do not 
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look for gain—popularity I hold at its 
real worth; but I am not without a 
hope that what I have written will tell 
on many minds.” 


The poems in the volume entitled 
*‘ Dramatic Sketches,” &c., are a se- 
lection from the compositions of many 
years, and in all is exhibited the same 
tranquil, aspiring, and yet resigned 
temper and spirit. There are per- 
petual references to outward nature, 
and indications of a heart that has 
habitually communed with itself. Yet 
nothing is seen in isolation, nothing 
concealed or thrown into shade by 
false colouring. There is a tender- 
ness of expression which relieves the 
sort of hermit feeling in which many 
of the smaller poems are conceived, 
for in the midst of great playfulness 
of fancy, we sometimes think we catch 
atone which tells rather of resigna- 
tion than of happiness. This is, per- 
haps, the necessary result of our read- 
ing at the same time poems written at 
remote intervals, and connected by no 
other link than the unity of the mind 
from which they have proceeded. 

We select from these poems a few 
passages illustrative of what we have 
said—adopting, as far as we can trace 
it, the order of time in which the 
poems from which our selections are 
made, were written. The following 
passage, of exceeding beauty, was evi- 
dently written in early youth. The 
strong contrasts between the gladness 
of spring and the ruins of some de- 
serted city, the exultation of hope 
struck dumb in an instant, as if hope 
were actually blotted out of the world, 
is one of those passages which 
tells of the time of life in which it 
must have been written. 

A fallen city is described in some 
far desert. It is an ancient place, 


Revalling some dark legend of towers built 
—Balbec or stately Tadmor, cities old— 

By Solomon in his glory. Oh! to gaze 
Upon the pillared wrecks—lone monuments 
Of times that were, but are not, till all things, 
By deep association of the heart, 

Turn to its loneliness, and weep around ! 
Till seems as if the melancholy sky 

Had long been still above those desolate hills, 
Fixed into sadness in the same dread hour 
That laid their beauties low ! 


We have selected this passage from 
one of Mr. Wills’s earlier poems, not 
alone for its beauty, but for the curious 
fact that, while the language and versi- 
fication is plainly affected, and we think 
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injuriously, by his study of Milton, 
nothing can be more remarkable than 
the originality of the passage in its 
~ ae and if we except the 
ine— 


* Balbec or stately Tadmor—cities old,” 


or rather the two last words of the line, 
which bring the architecture of Milton's 
verse too distinctly before us, there is 
nothing whatever to disturb the feeling 
which the poet has succeeding in creat- 
ingin the first few lines. Weare affected 
by these lines, and the kind of resem- 
blance which the structure of the 
verse bears to Milton in the same way 
as by a passage in one of Coleridge’s 
earlier poems, where beauties of the 
same kind and order as in the passage 
we have just quoted, are obscured or 
hidden by the adoption of Milton's 
manner. After describing the tasks 
of such angelic spirits as may be sup- 
posed engaged in ministering to the 
purposes of the Deity, and evolving 
the process of eternal good, he 
adds :— 


‘And what if some rebellious o’er dark realms 
Arrogate power? Yet these train up to God, 
And on the rude eye unconfirmed for day 
Flash meteor lights better than total glovoin ; 
As, ere from Lieule-Oaive's vapoury head 
The Laplander beholds the far-off sun 
Dart his slant beam on unobeying snows, 
While yet the stern and solitary night 
Brooks no alternate sway, the Boreal Morn, 
With mimic lustre, substitutes its gleam, 
Guiding his course or by Niemi lake, 
Or Baldazhiok, or the mossy stone 
Of Solfar Kapper.” 

CoLeRIDGE.— Destiny af Nations, 


In the poem from which we have 
made these selections, nothing can 
be more loose than the associa- 
tions which connect the thoughts. 
The state of dreaming, when we are 
conscious that we dream, most re- 
sembles that enchanted time of life— 
alas! too short—in which our poet, 
and it may be said every poet, has 
lived. But where has it been described 
so happily as here? The fancies, 
“unchecked and undetained,” which 
float before him, for ever present 
images of solemnity and tenderness. 
We really know nothing whatever, 
in the works of any writer, more per- 
fectly true to nature than the following 
passage, in which this state of being is 
described, and the beauties of the 
beautiful scenery in which the poet 
lived, made to bear their part in the 
enchantment. 
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“ I slept in the Dargle, and as slumber drew 

Its curtain o’er the gates of sense, methought 

The vision of my waking sight lay still 

Around me—but in death. The woody steep 

Lay colourless beneath, and the swift stream 

Went noiseless, like dim Lethe’s dreamy course, 
Oblivious through the fields of death! All seemed 


Like a dread waking from the beauteous drcam 


Of life’s fair pictured fantasies ; and soon 
High o'er the scene with many formless things 
I felt myself upborne.” 


The vision is, like Mirza’s, a picture 
of human life; but the purpose for 
which we quote the lines does not 
render it necessary to proceed with 
the passage. Mark, however, the 
awakening from the dream :— 


“ The lark sang loud in heaven—the noonday sun 
Shed its benign and holy radiance 

Over the vital world—the vernal breeze 

Swept freshly over wood and glittering stream, 
And whispering with the waters, cheerily 

Drove sadness from the soul; yet strangely still 
The shadows of my slumber seemed to peer 
Through all the vernal scene, but ill concealed, 
Like phantoms glaring thro’ life’s thin bright mist. 


Poems which the result of studious 
self-observation is the subject, require 
too direct a sympathy from the reader. 
No poetry, it is true, can proceed from 
any other source; still there is an ab- 
solute necessity for any one who would 
paint the mind to seem to describe 
that of another, and even that ra- 
ther by describing acts, than feelings. 
What we say must, of course, be under- 
stood subject to numerous exceptions. 
Poetry may express passion or feeling ; 
but the effort to analyse and explain pas- 
sion or feeling is, we think, essentially 
the exercise of a different mental power ; 
and there is something even unhealthy 
in watching too distinctly the mental 
process — something that we would 
shrink from altogether if it were not 
that the poet is amused, as it were, by 
thinking of himself as another and the 
same. He will speak with exultation 
of his activity in boyhood, perhaps of 
his triumphs in manhood, when old 
age has made it plain that such triumphs 
can no longer be his; but there can 
be no doubt if the feeling of re- 
curring to old times is to be indulged, 
that a dramatic or narrative form, in 
which the poet is lost as an individual, 
would be better than such a form as the 
soliloquy. The stage which we have de- 
scribed, in which this self-observation is 
the immediate subject of the poet's occu- 


* Wordsworth. 
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ation, is one through which it is im- 
possible -that the young poet should 
not pass. And a man’s not indulg- 
ing in the description of this process, 
depends in reality rather on the 
fact} whether he is prevented by ac- 
cidental circumstances at the period 
of life when the process is going on 
from writing much, than on anything 
else. The almost unconscious effort 
to escape from this state of dream is 
described by our author. A true love 
of nature—a feeling of 


*¢ Something far more deeply interfused, ~ 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns,” * 


recognised as identical in kind, yet 
distinct from ourselves, gives the first 
impulse ; or, in Wills’s words— 


** At times a flash of pure intelligence 
Reveals through darkness the fair images 
Of beauty and perfection—glorious shapes 
And everlasting in the PARENT MIND! 
And then the ardent soul, lifted above 
Th’ infirmities of clay, feels an intense 
Spirit of love possess it; a most deep 
And beautiful abstraction from itself 
And earth !—yet all that earth has pure and good, 
Viewing with eyes of joy and tenderness. 


Who has not felt the young adventurous thought 
Burn to explore all climes? Scarce knowing why 
The fancied flower of Persian groves is fair 
Beyond all it has known; or why ’twere bliss 
To see the firmament of night arise 
With unknown stars, o’er unaccustomed shores !” 


The next poem from which we quote 
was written some ten or twelve years 


after. It is called Recollections of 
Early Life.t It is in a calm, tranquil 
tone; yet the tone of one who has 
known adversity, and to whom resig- 
nation is amore familiar feeling than 
hope. The stanza is, through the 
greater part of the poem, that of 
Spenser, with some slight variations 
introduced seemingly for the purpose 
of preventing the effect of the music be- 
ing broken when the stanzas now and 
then run into each other. Whenever 
the poem is reprinted, we think this 
ought to be corrected, although the 
alteration, which is nothing more than 
not always closing the stanza with 
an Alexandrine, iscertainly well con- 
ceived for the author's purpose. The 
Alexandrine is found very often 
by Spenser himself exceedingly cum- 
brous, and is an unauthorised deviation 
from the Italian models which he imi- 


t Printed in the same volume as ‘The Disembodied.” Longman. 1831]. 
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tated, yet any interruption of the se- 
quence of sounds to which the reader’s 
ear becomes attuned, creates the effect 
of disappointment. The implied en- 
gagement of the poet is, that whatever 
caprices he may indulge must be within 
certain preappointed limits; and he 
might almost as soon think of produc- 
ing effects by the introduction of words 
of another language, as by alterations 
of the stanza in which we understand 
him to be writing. However, the ex- 
ample of the poets who were our 
teachers when Wills was young, is 
perhaps to blame for this. 


* Being born as free as these, 
I will sing as I shall please,” 


was no unnatural claim for him to 
have made and acted upon. Still we 
must enter our protest against such 
usurpation. . 


“¢ I stood in twilight by the forest still— 
What time the heron o'er the darkling air, 
With cloudy pinion and with clangor shrill, 
Alone disturbed the gathering stillness there— 
And gazed upon the west; while evening fair 
Went as the spirit of a dream; and night, 
In starry dimness o'er this world of care, 
Stole on with drowsy wheel—till past from sight 
The last fair glimpse of day, the rear of parting light.” 


The poet is led by an easy analogy 
to think of scenes of earlier life :— 


‘ . : 
* Dreams no carthly sunshine can restore. 


* And sounds will rise, and forms forgotten start, 
And scenes return—but tinged with airicr gleams, 
As distance doth its shadowy tints impart— 

‘Till waking thoughts melt slowly into dreams 
Of foregone life ; whose old-world glory seems 


“To glow round creatures of an earlier date— 
A brighter heaven and earth—wland more fair, 
Where all seemed made to soothe and captivate, 
And nature a perpetual smile to wear : 
And—if on earth—the flowers of Eden there 
Enamelled tufted knoll, and dewy mound, 
With balm and brightness never known elsewhere; 
And wonder dwelt in that enchanted ground ; 
And love and beauty brooded silently around. 


“So dream we fondly, that which cannot be. 
The world is as it was in that gay time, 
When, viewing its untried existence, we, 
As they around our parent knees who climb, 
Saw life without its ills, without its crime, 
And noisy competition, harsh and rude, 
The world’s high din came o'er us, as the chime 
Of some vast city's minster, the far food 
Of traveller's ear through morning solitude, 


“ To some thronged mart he knows not; so we were 
Lured on, we knew not whither; Hope,.our guide, 
Interpreting all things to promise fair, 

And hurrying onward to a scene untried. 
Like those most frail translucent things which 
glide, 
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Sun-sparkling, o'er the water's limpid glass, 
Smooth, radiant, swift—until a noisy tide 
Receive them, in its bosom lost: alas! 
Like them, we harshly mix—like them unheeded 
pass. 


** Think we of moments, when it was not thus, 
When strange neglect, unkindness were unknown; 
When softest words and hands solicitous, 

When anxious eyes around our pillow shone, 

If on our cheek a paler tint seemed thrown— 
Looks, which have left the heart no trace unkin |— 
Words, which to think on makes us more alone— 
Hearts, which we loved not half enough—too blin |, 
‘Till memory casts her longing look behind, 


And asks where are they? In life's thronged resort, 
What arms like theirs, our wearied footsteps wait ? 

° . ° Our dreams of youth 

Yield to the chill touch of awakening care— 

The moment comes at last when Time speaks truth, 
When Winters wither more than Springs repair, 
And the heart owns—we are not what we were.” 


The “ Disembodied” is probably the 
next in order of time of Mr. Wills’s 
poems. The same thoughtful spirit, 
speculating over plans of untried life, 
speaks in this work. But here it as- 
sumes the form of distinct narrative, 
and the poet’s own mind is in a less 
degree his subject than in his former 
writings. The hero of the poem has 
married early, to displease his father, as 
they say in Ireland. If this were the 
motive, it was perfectly successful, and 
the father leaves the young people for 
years to struggle with poverty. The 
gift of imagination, with which the son 
is richly endowed, and the passion 
of love, which makes every man 
for the time a poet, unite to render 
the dwelling of the wedded pair 
happy. The cadence of the verse in 
this poem is often singularly pleasing. 
It is in something not unlike that 
which Spenser* has used, when writing 
in imitation of the rhythmical move- 
ment of Chaucer's lines—a form of 
versification that in our own day has 
been rendered familiar to the ear by 
Coleridge’s inspired fragments of 
« Christabel,” and Hogg’s “ Kilmeny.” 
To our own ear Spenser’s seems a truer 
music than that even of Coleridge ; 
and we cannot but think that Chau- 
cer’s own introduction, every now and 
then, of a line strictly metrical, and 
not, as far as we can judge, at all con- 
structed on what has been called the 
rhythmical principle, adds greatly to 


* The poem towhich we refer is printed in Craik’s ‘‘ Sketches of Literature 
and Learning in England,” a book which we feel it an absolute duty to 
quote, as, from the very unassuming form in which it has been published, and its 
being published as part of a series, its great merit and originality are not unlikely to 
be less distinctly brought before the public than they deserve. Sketches of Literature 
and Learning, Vol. IL. p. 80. Knight's Weekly Volume. 
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the effect. In the discussions on Chau- 
cer's versification this fact has been 
unnoticed, but is we think abundantly 
certain. The German poets,—Goethe, 
and more often Wieland—adopt this 
variety. In the Oberon the effect 
is often very graceful. Our re- 
collection of English poetry sug- 
gests but one writer who adopts the 
principle which we mention, in the 
structure of English verse. We have 
not her poems to refer to ; but we can 
scarcely be under any mistake in say- 
ing, that in Miss Holford’s poem of 
Wallace, many examples of what we 
mean will be found. We must not, 
however, linger in such discussions, or 
occupy with speculations of our own 
the space that may better be given to 
extracts from our author. 

The first golden days of wedded love 
are described. Then poverty follows, 
domestic discomfort, and finally mad- 
ness. But the madness is lit with 
bursts of glorious imagination, and 
then comes calm of spirit, accom- 
panied with a vision, exhibiting in 
what would seem a removal to other 
spheres the true condition of man’s 
life. As “The Disembodied” soars 
above the city, and the court, and the 
camp, he learns the vanities of all, and 
is led to see that, if his lot be unhappy, 
that of his brothers of mankind is not 
very different. We transcribe a few 
lines from the canto which is called 
the “ Departure” :— 


* By a light cloud on the morning sky, 
I saw the sky-lark wing— 
*Twas but a glance, I saw it fly 
In the blue light hovering ; 
*Twas but a thought, I stood on high 
Beside the airy thing! 
Loud it sung, but it saw not me, 
As I looked abroad over land and sea, 
Little bird, were it in thy breast, 
The busy spirit might find its rest ; 
To float like thee on trembling wing, 
And to the heavens thus wildly sing: 
Heard below like a thing divine ; 


“ There is no care in that song of thine ! 

I felt strange pleasure, so to meet 
The small live bird on my dreamlike way : 

And the beam of its small wild eye was sweet, 
As it airily glanced in the morning ray. 

It little thought, while it scattered round 

Its joyous fits of unearthly sound, 

That its next-door neighbour, so lone and high, 

Was a thing so sad and so strange as I: 

On it rose, without crime or care, 

And its lay was lost in the fields of air. 


Mr. Wills’s “ Dramatic Sketches” 
are only.in form dramatic, with the 
exception of that entitled “ The last 
days of Nero.” The “ Court of Dark- 
ness ” and the “* Daughters of Time” 
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are not so much dramas as efforts thus 
to present, under a convenient mask, 
moods of his own mind. The first 
adopts the old form of the Mystery ; 
and, under the names of Sammael, 
Nisrock, Aza, and Thammuz, human 
passions weave their fantastic illusions, 
and assuming the guise of fallen angels, 
draw away their votaries to the vari- 
ous objects of man’s misdireeted devo- 
tion. The other is more of the nature 
of the Old Morality, where the capri- 
cious mask of allegory was the poet’s 
favourite resort, and thus we find 
Custom and Change, the Daughters 
of Time, discussing important ques- 
tions of Church and State, which, in 
one shape or another, are for ever 
agitating mankind. It would not 
greatly surprise us if this become, from 
its subject, the most popular poem in 
the volume. 

The smaller poems in this volume 
are all of exceeding beauty. Many 
of them will be familiar to readers 
who fhave never heard the name of 
Mr. Wills, for they have been origi- 
nally printed in one periodical publi- 
cation or another, and then in almost 
every collection of poetry published in 
England or America. “ The Ring- 
Dove” and “ The Skylark” have been 
thus very often reprinted, and it was 
a positive duty to himself of Mr. 
Wills to have recalled and reclaimed 
the fugitives. 

We transcribe some lines on the 
death of a relative :— 


“I saw them round thy pallet keep 
That watch of silent woe, 
When saddest tears for those they weep; 
Whose tears have ceased to flow: 
Thy features calmly seem to tell 
That with the parted all is well! 


“ O it was strange—when all beside 
Seemed wrapt in deep distress— 
To see thy beauty still abide 
In tearless loveliness : 
*Twas an unwonted sight to see 
Thy features speak no sympathy. 


* Fiom thy pale temple, calm and high, 
Death's passing pang had flown; 
And that heart-smile we knew thee by 
Its tender light had thrown 
Round thy closed lips, and o'er thee shed 
The calmness of the holy dead.” 


The “ Summer Cloud” is not unlike 
Goethe’s best manner. 


“ High on a shadowy hill, in upper air 
I lay, revolving, in my wonted mood, 
Dream after dream—fancies that mote-like hovered 
Buoyant and gay in the glad beam of thought. 
*Twas a bright morn in June, and all the summer 
Breathed from the lowlands and the mountain-side 
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Its breath of fragrance and its uvtes of joy. 
The voice of pastures from the fields beneath, 
Tuned by deep distance and the rocky echoes, 
Rose up like music of the Arcadian vale: 
O’erhead the warbling of the lark’s high lay 
Sent down wild snatches of ethereal song : 
The deep, continuous hum of insect life 
Filled the soft air around, Yet, most of all, 
The loneliness of sweet repose prevailed ; 
And a still sunshine of mysterious gladness 
Slept on the summer heav'n, and fell around 
The brown expanse of bright and shadowy hills, 
And through the inmost bosom penetrated 
With secret influence of joy and love. 
*Twas a fair hour !—but, like such hours, too soon 
It past into the shade of pensive thought, 
And left behind it sadness, While I gazed 
On the sunned azure of the o’ervaulting heavens, 
A train of light ethereal clouds were borne 

pon some current of the upper air, 
Ridging with silvery and transparent arch 
The blue crystalline. On the skyey bridge, 
Across the broad unmeasured firmament, 
Legions of shadowy forms came travelling, 
Even in the fashion of my fancy’s mood ; 
So like my youth's fond hopes, and yet so fleeting, 
That I had well nigh wept to be so mocked ! 
First, as thememory of early years, 
A dim train, from the eastern verge appearing, 
Rose upward into sunshine—as they came, 
Gathering more life-like beauty; till they grew 
All radiant, and the glorious morn of youth, 
Sweet with soft expectations, rich with hopes, 
Glowed on their deepening messes: mildly then 
The young-eyed purple pomp of nuptial hours 
Looked down with starry smile—and showly melted 
Into a sterner beauty: Power and Glory 
Came charioted aloft, in airy splendour— 
With steed-borne state and martial pageantry 
In specious glitter, up the blue arch floating, 
And brightening vaguely onward, till they reached 
The skyey summit of the ethereal bridge, 
Then, élowly darkening into shapeless clouds, 
They passed into confusion. So rolled on 
That endless lapse of transitory forms: 
Like waves of being o'er the sea of time, 
They rolled across the calm unruffied heaven, 
Leaving no trace—but their brief path was filled 
With. other apparitions vain as they." 


The “ Wild Geese” is still more 
fanciful—perhaps better :— 


* I well remember, in my boyish time, 
Once in the noon of some late autumn day, 
I stood abroad, and gazed upon a flight 
Of wild geese, thro’ the dark blue depth aloft, 
Steering their skyey voyage high in heaven, 
As if from some far realm to realm afar— 
For their wild notes came down th’ ethereal steep, 
Even as the music of some foreign land, 


“It now seems strange; yet from that very hour 
The love of travel entered in my soul. 
These fowls, thought I, are last from India, 
Or broad Euphrates, and the Persian streoms, 
And seek the populous empire of the Cathay. 
Haply, the smooth Cayster's song-lov'’d stream, 
Or reedy Mincius, last hath laved their plumes ; 
Or from the vale where sweet Meander winds, 
Or ancient Peneus glides, they took their way. 
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** Liow gloriously they eteer their fleet free flight 
Through the thin azure! with their snowy wing, 
Like specks of sunshine, starring the dark vault, 
Sublimely high; far seen from many a vale, 
And many a mighty city as they pass, 

Making aerial music in mid-heaven, 


“And oh !: the wild and lovely scenes and sights 


They from on high survey. What shores and seas! 
What summer islands yet untrod by man! 


“ Twere a fair sight to see their baiting-place, 
That last lone spot—for lone the place must be 
Where yon far flight shall rest—or where, at morn, 
They rose with sounding pinions winding up 
‘The marbled steep upon their airy way. 


But our selections, which are grow- 
ing too numerous, must somewhere 
end, and we close our task reluctantly 
with the following lines :— 


ro —— 


“ The watchlight from thy bower, love, 

Sends out its distant ray, 

Through tempest, and through shower, love, 
To guide and cheer my way. 

There’s not a star in all the night, 
When heav'n from clouds is free, 

So lovely to the sailor's sight, 
As that lone star to me. 


“ With glimmering beam it tells, love, 

The only spot of ground 

Where my wayworn spirit dwells, love, 
This weary world around. 

Where'er I roam from thee afar, 
No place of rest I see, 

Till the light of Home—thy gentle star, 
Breaks thro’ the night to me. 


* It tells of faith unbroken, love, 

Of tender pledges shared— 

Of vows in fondness spoken, love, 
Still warm and unimpaired. 

It tells of thoughts too true to roam, 
When I am far from thee ; 

‘Tis all the blessed light of Home, 
Once more—once more, to me. 


“* And while through night alone, love, 

I speed with anxious care, 

It tells from far, my own love, 
That thou art watching there. 

It sets the life-blood beating high, 
The footsteps springing free, 

While I wish the wings of doves to fly 
More swiftly home to thee.” 


TO THE SAME. 


* Believe not I forget thee; not for one 
Dark moment has my breast been so abandoned 
By that fixed consciousness, that with its life 
So long hath been as one. Away from thee, 
My heart is self-divided, ever seeking 
The loadstar of its plighted faith, unchanged 
By time or distance; and my steps forlorn, 
Whether they move in sunshine or in gloom, 
Are weary ever till they turn to thee. 
Through every scene companion of my way, 
In thee all cares find rest, all sorrows soothing— 
For thee all joys are treasured up untasted, 
As scattered sweets which the home-loving bee 
Hoards for its mossy dwelling far away. 
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1..—- BROTHER KLAUS. 


History avouches few incredible 
things with so formidable an array of 
credible testimony, as the twenty 
years’ fast of the beatified Nicolaus 
von der Flue, the celebrated Swiss 
recluse of the fifteenth century. This 
remarkable man, as his biographer, 
Petrus Hugo of Lucerne, informs us, 
was from his early youth distinguished 
by a singular austerity of life: he 
fasted four times a week, and so syste- 
matically abridged and mortified him- 
self in all gratifications and indulgences 
of sense, that an extraordinary and 
almost preternatural abstemiousness 
became a sort of second nature to 
him. At the time that he definitively 
embraced a life of solitude, there fell 
upon him, during prayer in the night, 
a deep sleep or torpor, wherein it 
seemed to him that he was circumfused 
with a dazzling radiance, and at the 
same time he had a sensation as if a 
sharp knife were passed round and 
round within the cavities of his body, 
cutting out his stomach and all the 
abdominal entrails, which occasioned 
him inexpressible pain. This hap- 
pened in 1467, and from that time till 
his death, which took place in 1487— 
that is, for the full space of twenty 
years— he took neither meat nor drink, 
nor had any feeling of hunger or thirst. 
The fact of this abstinence from all 
nourishment was rigorously examined 
into: in virtue of a resolution of the 
authorities, a watch was appointed over 
him for a whole month, and every 
precaution taken against the possibility 
of his being privately supplied with 
the means of sustaining life: nothing, 
however, coming to light, which could 
give rise to a suspicion of imposture, 
the blockade, at the expiration of the 
time specified, was raised. The body- 
physician of the Archduke Sigismund, 
Burkhard von Horneck, investigated 
the case under its medical aspect, and 
attests the reality of the fast. The 
suffragan bishop, Thomas, who was 
charged with the examination of the 
matter, in its religious bearing, entered 
thecell of the recluse, and, after a 
long conversation on spiritual topics, 
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asked him, “ What virtue he held to 
be most agreeable to God?” Nicolaus 
answered, “ Obedience.” The bishop 
smiled, and, producing a piece of 
bread and some wine, said, ‘ See, my 

brother, here are bread and wine, 

which obedience sets before thee: také, 

eat and drink, that in heaven thou 

mayest receive the reward of obe- 

dience.”” Cheerfully, and without re- 

ply, Nicolaus obeyed; and, although 

his stomach resisted, took alittle bread 

and wine; but presently, thereupon, ° 
was seized with such vehement and 

excruciating pains in the region of the 

stomach, that the bishop himself was 

alarmed, and prayed the pious recluse 

to forgive him, that he had put his 

obedience to so hard a proof. 

Otho, Count of Sonnenberg, at 
that time Bishop of Constance, alsé 
testifies, as an eye-witness, to the truth 
of this unexampled fast ; and Johan- 
nes von Muller, the historian of the 
Helvetic league, assures us that it 
was believed, as an authentic historical 
fact, even after the rude shock which 
was given by the Reformation to the 
credit of all such saintly achievements. 
This, however, may be accounted for 
by the circumstance, that Rome never 
inscribed the name of Nicolaus von 
der Flue in the number of her inter- 
cessors, nor stamped his abstinence, 
extraordinary as it was, with the cha- 
racter of a miracle. As Romanists 
claimed nothing on the strength of it, 
so Protestants had nothing to peril 
by granting it true: it was a topic of 
controversy, if at all, for medical, not 
for theological pens. Von Muller 
speaks of it as “a consequence of 
those spasms of the stomach, of which 
the recluse eventually died, in agonies 
that endured, without intermission, 
eight days.” A medical writer, For- 
tunius Licetus, also describes it, on 
the authority of Nicolaus himself, as 
‘no miracle, but a natural thing.” 

‘‘ The twenty years’ fast of Brother 
Nicolaus” (says Lillbopp) “has not 
been declared by the apostolic see to 
bea miracle—a very remarkable proof 
of the extreme strictness and éircum- 
spection with which the church ge 
te work in the canonization of saints, 
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It is known that for such a case the fol- 
lowing general criteria are laid down, 
without full proof of which the head of 
the church does not pronounce any casus 
inedie miraculous. First, the point of 
fact is most vigorously inquired into, 
whether such a fast was really held, 
without interruption, for the alleged 
time. Secondly, this fact must be the 
consequence of a free resolution and 
—_ to that effect: it must not 

ave had its beginning in a preceding 
sickness, the church holding the fast 
in such a case for no miracle, because 
there are instances of disorders in the 
abdominal regions, which have pre- 
vented all eating and drinking for 
several years. ‘Thirdly, the fast must 
not only be voluntary, but undertaken 
to a religious end. Fourthly, the 
fasting person must be proved to have 
been in good health during the whole 
of the time. Fifthly, he must not 
have left undone those good works to 
which he is otherwise obliged, inas- 
much as a fast which hinders other 
good works is, as St. Jerome saith, no 
ways pleasing to God. Sixthly (and 
finally), the virtues and morals of the 
fasting person are to be subjected to 
the strictest scrutiny, and no miracle 
is to be assumed where these are found 
defective. Excellent as were the life 
and conversation of the beatified Bro- 
ther Nicolaus, yet could not his twenty 
—_ fasting be declared a miracle, 

ecause the second criterion failed : 
his abstinence was no effect of free 
will, but the consequence of disease ; 
he fasted not, because he would not, 
but because he could not eat.” 

Other examples of prolonged absti- 
nence from all food are not wanting 
in history, though in no case did life 
so long hold out under the total pri- 
vation of sustenance as in that of Ni- 
colaus von der Flue. In general, too, 
such prodigies of abstemiousness were 
persons either wholly bedridden, or 
otherwise incapacitated for all active 
life—women chiefly, and those hyste- 
rical, having the stigmata, cataleptic, 
somnambulous. Such was Anna Ka- 
tharina Emmerich, the nun of Dul- 
men, who for a long time took, during 
the winter and spring, no nourishment 
but a glass of water daily, with the 
juice of a morsel of apple, or of a 
dried plum, and in the summer months 
now and then sucked a cherry. Such 
is Maria Moer], of Caldaro, whose ab- 
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stinence is yet greater, her whole nou- 
rishment (if such it can be called) for 
several years past being confined to a 
drop of water every Sunday, after the 
holy communion. Such is Domenica 
Lazzari, of Capriana, who now for 
eight or nine years has not taken even 
a drop of water, nor once, in all that 
time, had her lips moistened. Lillbopp 
relates also the case of a peasant girl 
of Bavaria, who, in consequence of 
the interruption of certain constitu- 
tional functions, for many years took 
neither meat nor drink, during which 
time the lower extremities, and the 
body up to the breast, were as if dead, 
and without all motion. But Nicolaus 
von der Flue, bating the disease of the 
stomach, was a healthy man, went out 
daily, and visited persons living at a 
great distance from his retreat. He 
even played an important part in the 
political movements of the time, as- 
suaging on one occasion, by his timely 
intervention, a disagreement between 
the delegates of some of the Swiss 
cantons, which threatened to break up 
the confederation. ‘ He was,” says 
J. von Muller, “a man of uncommon 
height of stature, well formed, not 
broken by age ; but his chesnut-brown 
skin covered only a skeleton.” It is to 
be remarked that his biographer as- 
cribes to him the gift of divining 
secret things, and of seeing into futu- 
rity. 

Peter of Alcantara fasted with less 
continuity than the beatified Brother 
Nicolaus, taking a little bread and 
water generally once in four or five 
days: his fast, however, which, with 
these intermissions, was also continued 
for a number of years, had the advan- 
tage of being voluntary, and this in- 
vested it with a religious merit, want- 
ing to that of the Swiss recluse. 
Whether Nicolaus ever fiew in the air, 
as we have it upon good authority 
that Peter did, does not appear. One 
phenomenon these two beatified per- 
sons exhibited in common, namely, the 
appearance of a lustrous atmosphere 
encompassing them in their acts of 
devotion. In the case of Nicolaus, 
this circumfused light appears to have 
been observed only by himself, and that 
only on one occasion ; but, as he was 
then alone, we are not entitled to con- 
clude that the phenomenon, had other 
witnesses been present, would not 
have been sensible to these also. In 
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Peter of Alcantara’s case, the halo 
presented itself whenever he prayed 
with fervor, his body also being at 
such times lifted up, and continuing 
suspended at some height from the 
ground, until his oraisons were con- 
eluded. 

There seems to be no good reason 
for referring these appearances to a 
cause specifically different from that 
which produces the shining of various 
aminalcula, of the glow-worm, or the 
fire-fly, or of the cat's fur when 
stroked in the dark. The brain and 
nervous system (says Dr. Ennemoser) 
have been called the embodied light ; 
and, as light is the positive factor to 
the negative weight, so is the nervous 
system the positive factor to the ne- 
gative muscular. When the positive 
factor predyminates, nervous action 
will extend itself beyond the limits of 
the organism, as is found in these ani- 
mals in which the nervous is more de- 
veloped than the muscular system: 
this is observed, for instance, in the 
electric eel, which possesses so large 
and preponderating a nervous system 
that it builds itself up like a galvanic 
battery, while the muscles are few, 
weak, and pale, which, together with 
the absence of extremities, precludes 
any due balance or proportionate rela- 
tion of the two polarities. Hence the 
actings of fishes of this class extend 
themselves often to a not inconsider- 
able distance beyond the organism, 
affecting both men and animals. An 
intense electric tension in the human 
nervous system, such as is present ec- 
stasy, may manifest itself in the shin- 
ing of the face, or in radiation from 
the head, eyes, fingers, &c. The af- 
finity of the nervous principle with 
light is also seen in the phosphores- 
cence of decaying animal substances, 
and of animal secretions under certain 
circumstances ; as, for instance, lumi- 
nous sweat. In persons of an enthu- 
siastic temperament, there is an excess 
of nervous energy ; and when the mus- 
cular system is worn out, as in Brother 
Nicolaus, Peter of Alcantara, and 
other ascetics of this kind, by fasts and 
mortifications, the enormous psychic 
activity can no longer be held in by 
the frail organism, but breaks forth 
on all sides in radiations of phosphoric 
light. And the antagonism between 
light and weight (radiation from a 
centre, and gravitation to a centre) 
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makes it intelligible enough that people 
whose bodies shine should also be dis. 
posed to mount into the air, 

Having digressed thus far from the 
subject of long fasts, it may be not 
impertinent to digress a little farther, 
especially as the whole train of thought 
we have lighted on is centrifugal in 
its nature, and tends ever outwards, 
outwards, into infinite space. And if 
we seem to the reader to lose ourselves 
too irrevocably in the blueemptiness, let 
him look to the top of the page, where 
the words Miscellanea Mystica renew, 
as he turns over leaf after leaf, their 
mute monition that he is to look for 
nothing better, in this article, than a 
Mystical Mixum-gatherum. But he 
that will know nothing of mysticism— 
he that will be always consequent, al- 
ways logical, always clear-sighted and 
wide-awake—is shut up to a very nar- 
row, a very one-sided view of himself 
and all around him. If it were always 
day, the remoter regions of creation 
would remain for ever unknown to us. 
If we were always awake, an impenetra- 
ble veil would hide from us the depths of 
our own being. The sun that shows 
us our immediate environment, earth 
and things earthly, spreads a curtain 
of light, more opake than the opakest 
darkness, between us and heaven. 
Sense, and its kindred power of un- 
derstanding, while they subject to our 
cognizance the whole sphere of the 
material, the external, so shut up the 
inward organs of the soul, that we 
know not so much as that there is a 
sphere of the spiritual—that there are 
voices calling up to us, sights waiting 
to dissolve themselves to us, which are 
only to be taken in by an ear and an 
eye turned inwards. Night brings 
her stars, sleep its dreams: there are 
worlds, within and without us, which 
can be seen only by their own light, 
which all other light eclipses. No one 
sees so little as he whose eyes are 
always open: our eye-lids shut in a 
far wonderfuller world than that they 
shut out. To him who, wherever he 
goes, will take with him his reason— 
as a policeman his bull’s eye—only 
gulphs of blind vacancy and abysmal 
darkness will unfold themselves, where 
he that fears not now and then to 
leave his lantern at home, shall see 
wondrous electric meteors at their 
play, and the orbs of eternal light in 
their “ unresting, unhasting” courses. 
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He that has reasons for everything 
that he believes, haa too many reasons, 
or too little belief. ©The faculties that 
weigh, and measure, and calculate, 
must sometimes have a holiday: the 
tow busy understanding must sleep, and 
reverie must waft us away to regions 
where logic is unknown, if we would 
net have “the world too much with 
us,” if we would have any revelations 
of a wider circle, enclosing the narrow 
one that bounds our own movements, 
—our material movements, for, as 
Ennemoser says, the element of our 
spirit is the boundless and endless ; 
space and time cannot limit its activity, 
and the field of the natural and sen- 
sible is but a site for its material in- 
strument, a mirror in which, for the 
spirit, the ideal, the spiritual is imaged. 
When, therefore, imagination roams 
beyond the confines of the natural and 
sensible, it is but that the spirit 
stretches its wings, and gives evidence 
of its essential, original power, of 
which, while it slumbers as it were 
spell-bound in the element of the 
earthly, the common life, it has no 
consciousness. 

Man, according to Philo Judzus, 
is “the frontier of two worlds, that 
of mortality, and that of immortality.” 
The former, his natural and visible 
abode, holds him as in a wizard-circle, 
wherein illusions seem to him realities, 
shadows substances, and he can never 
come to himself: the latter, the higher 
and invisible sphere, on the threshold 
of which he stands without knowing 
it, as one whose eyes are heavy with 
sleep, does but shine upon him with a 
wan radiance, lighting him only as the 
lightning, in momentary flashes, where- 
upon follow those convulsive starts 
and meteoric gleams, of visions and 
spectre- hauntings, devil- possessions, 
.ecstasies and converse with the dead. 
A deeper and calmer entrance into 
that higher world of spiritual peace, 
and a milder, stiller effluence of its 
gladdening light, reveals itself, says 
Ennemoser, in the lives of prophets 
and saints, and even of such as, with- 
out any miraculous characteristics, are 
truly devout. 

“The severe schools,” says Sir 
Thomas Brown, “ shall never laugh 
me out of the philosophy of Hermes, 
that this visible world is but a picture 
of the invisible, wherein, as in a por- 
trait, things are not truly, but in 


equivocal shapes, and as they counter- 
feit some real substance in that invisible 
fabric.” According to this doetrine, 
it is quite in the order of things that 
a spiritually and inwardly enlightened 
man should shine outwardly, and that 
a man whose soul is lifted up from 
this world should also be lifted up in 
body. Such a luminous and buoyant 
saint we may literally characterize as 
a man of ardent and exalted piety. 
Our expressions are often less figura- 
tive than we suppose ; the language of 
metaphors bases itself upon substantial 
truth; and we utter deeper verities 
than we think, when we speak of spiri- 
tual things in terms borrowed from 
the material. 

Every where in nature we observe 
the workings of two antagonist forces 
—the centrifugal and the centripetal : 
the one expansive, radiative—the other 
gravitative. The expansive force is 
the tendency of potential being to be- 
come actual being—to manifest itself. 
From its germ, which must be consi- 
dered as amathematical point—a prin- 
ciple, or beginning of being—goes out 
the nascent existence on all sides, seek- 
ing other existence—seeking, indeed, 
though blindly, the absolute centre, or 
source of all being. (Thus, centrifu- 
gal force is only relatively such, being 
at ground a gravitation of all derived 
being towards the underived, which 
latter is ‘*a sphere whose centre is 
every where, and its circumference no 
where.”) But being would never in 
this way attain to manifestation: the 
expansive force would only lose itself 
in infinite expansion, were there not 
many such relative centres of being, 
out of which the same radiation—the 
same impulse to manifestation—the 
same ceaseless quest of the every where 
and yet no where present—of the inac- 
cessible, undiscoverable, in which we 
yet “live, and move, and have our 
being,” to which “none can approach,” 
and which yet is “not far from any of 
us”’—goes on. The expansion of each 
germ of being meets and limits that of 
all others; and where the limitation 
takes place, there sensible existence is 
presented. In other words, being finds 
being, through the antagonism of its 
own and the other’s seeking of a third, 
which is not to be found. 

Thus, the primal force is the expan- 
sive—the relative centrifugal—which, 
every where in nature, is a gravitation 
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“towards the centre of nature—a gravi- 
tation which is not in one direction, 
but in all directions, because this cen- 
tre of nature is no where in nature, 
but all naturei? init. Sensible gravi- 
tation—the gravitation in all derived 
being towards its proximate centre—is 
the effect of the resistance offered to 
the expansive force by the innumerable 
environing and antagonizing expansive 
forces. Luminous bodies are those in 
which the expansive force transcends 
all resistance. 

Ennemoser refers the antagonist 
forces of gravitation and centrifugal 
motion to the relation of all bodies to 
each other severally, and of each to all 
collectively, as whole and parts. The 
conception of a whole requires a cen- 
tripetal foree—the conception of parts 
a centrifugal. So far as the parts are 
merely integral, portions of the mass, 
they are subject to the law of gravita- 
tion: so far as they are organic—are 
themselves relative wholes, more or 
less self-subsistent—another law, that 
of centrifugal motion, reveals itself, 
which is nothing more than the law of 
their relative separateness, their indi- 
viduality, which otherwise were merged 
in the mass that, for its own sustenta- 
tion, has evolved them, as organs, out 
of itself. It is equally necessary for 
the subsistence of the body, that the 
several organs should not escape from 
connexion with, and subordination to, 
the whole—and that they should not 
cease to subsist as relatively separate 
and specific structures; that they 
should not be absorbed, as mere con- 
tributions of bulk, into the general 
mass, resolving the body into an indif- 
ferent heap, which is the process of 
decomposition, consequent upon death. 

The more differenced a body is, the 
more essential to the general harmony 
its distinct subsistence is, the more is 
the law of gravitation in it antagonized 
and modified by other organic or quasi- 
organic forces. In the crystalline for- 
mations of the mineral kingdom is 
goreegiale the faintest expression of a 

orce traversing and controlling the 
centripetal. In the plant, organic 
forces are found working in far greater 
freedom ; and, while the whole is still 
enthralled by the gravitative power, 
elements work within which assert 
their activity in the opposite direction ; 
the sap mounts, the stem springs on 
. high, the branches, the leaves, the 
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fruits, are put forth at the impulse‘of 
forces other than that which holds the 
tree rooted in the soil, or which drags 
its whole towering structure to the 
ground, when the storm uproots it, or 
the axe severs its stem. In the animal 
there is a farther emancipation from 
this force—in the cosmic bodies a yet 
farther. 

If all this seems no very solid philo- 
sophy, perhaps it is the less out of place 
in our mystical mish-mash; and if it 
does not serve to explain the shining 
and soaring of a Brother Nicolaus, 
a Peter of Alcantara, a Saint The- 
resa, or a Fra Vito, we must leave it 
to the reader to discover any other 
purpose to which it does serve. 

Theodore Beza’s eye-brows are said 
to have gleamed with an electric sheen 
in the dark. Carlo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, gave forth sparks when his 
body was rubbed ; and Doctor Croon 
drew similar scintillations from his own 
skin by rubbing it with a warm shirt. 
Some people’s legs give out a crepitat- 
ing sound, with a luminous appearance, 
when they draw off silk stockings ; and 
there are others, whose footsteps may 
be tracked at night by the phosphores- 
cent glimmer which they leave after 
them. The Abbé Bertholon de St. 
Lazare tells of a man, the hair of whose 
breast emitted sparks when rubbed 
with blotting paper ; and the same 
author adduces several cases of women 
whose woollen petticoats, when they 
moved, sent forth globules of light, 
each of which seemed to draw a minute 
fiery train after it. Brydone charged 
a Leyden flask with electricity ob- 
tained from the hair of a young lady, 
by combing in time of frost. 

A writer in a German physiological 
journal gives the following account of 
similar phenomena, observed in him- 
self :— 


‘* How long this property has resided 
in me I cannot attempt to say, but it is 
some years since my attention was first 
drawn to it, by a crackling noise pro- 
ceeding from my hair as I combed it, ac- 
companied by a smell similar to that 
produced by an electrifying machine in 
action: at the same time I remarked the 
fringe of a curtain that hung near me 
stir, as if agitated by an electric cur- 
rent.- Since that time I have made seve- 
ral experiments on the electricity of my 
hair, in the presence of different persons. 
The smell described above is generally 
evolved in great force, and the electri- 
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city often so intense, that sparks leap 
from the hair of the scalp to the eye- 
brows and eye-lashes, The comb which 
Iuse in these experiments becomes so 
loaded with the fluid, that sparks are 
drawn from it by approaching a finger 
to one of the teeth : I could easily charge 
a phial in this way. 

*“*I have observed, further, that the 
more electric my hair is, the more cheer- 
ful is my mood, and the more active all 
my mental and bodily faculties, so that 
I can tell before hand, from my sensa- 
tions, what the results of an experiment 
at any particular time will be. The 
time of year and the weather have a 
marked influence on the phenomena— 
winter being the season at which they 
exhibit themselves most strikingly, and 
in particular when the days are cold, 
clear, and dry, with the wind from the 
north-east ; a kind of weather which is 
also the most favourable to the appear- 
ance of aurora borealis. Wet and warm 
weather are alike hostile to the success 
of the experiment.” 


A respectable physician gives an ac- 
count, in Silliman’s Journal, of an elec- 
tric lady, which is not less remarkable 
than the foregoing. On the evening 
of the 28th of January, 1842, an in- 
tense aurora borealis showing itself at 
the time, this lady became so electric, 
that bright orks issued from the 
points of all her fingers. This conti- 
nued several months from that time, 
the lady giving out sparks, whenever 
she approached any conductor of elec- 
tricity ; a state of things highly un- 
pleasant to her, as she could touch 
nothing metallic without first emitting 
an electric spark. When the air was 
warm and the lady in good spirits, all 
these appearances were proportionably 
heightened: cold weather, or a melan- 
choly mood suspended them. When 
she sat at the stove, and placed her 
feet on the metal edge, the sparks 
were drawn from her at intervals of a 
few seconds, varying from three to 
sixty sparks in a minute. The lady 
was about thirty years of age, sickly, 
and of sedentary habits: about two 

ears before she had suffered from vio- 
ent rheumatic and neuralgic affec- 
tions. 

Sir Henry Marsh, in his paper on 
the “Evolution of Light from the 
Living Human Subject,” says— 


‘Electric sparks, accompanied with 
a crackling noise, have been seen to 
ssue from the skin of some individuals 











when rubbed lightly and quickly with a 
linen cloth. An instance is related by 
an Italian physician of alady of Verona, 
from whose limbs ‘sparks of fire flew 
out plentifully as often as they were 
lightly rubbed with linen.’ He adds, 
that ‘oftentimes having rubbed her 
hands upon her sleeve, she observed a 
flame running about, as fired exhalations 
are wont to do.’ 

** According to the same writer, simi- 
lar phenomena were observed on the 
person of a bookseller at Pisa, when the 
skin of his arms and back was rubbed 
with linen. I myself have seen two in- 
dividuals in whom this phenomenon was 
in a remarkable manner manifested.” 


In the same highly-interesting paper 
are mentioned the cases of two young 
ladies, who, in an advanced stage of 
pulmonary consumption, exhibited a 
luminous appearance, very similar to 
that by which the old masters distin- 
guished the pictures of saints. It is 
described as a pale, silvery light, re- 
sembling that of the moon. In one 
of the cases it “gave the face the 
look of being painted white, and highly 
glazed ; but it danced about, and had 
a very extraordinary effect.” 

The case of Thomas Harrington, of 
Glandore, to which Sir Henry Marsh 
also refers, made a good deal of noise 
in the south of Ireland about ten 
years ago. In the last stage of a 
pulmonary consumption, with which 
this poor man was afflicted, nebulous 
lights were seen to flit nightly round 
his bed, and starry luminous points to 
gleam through the darkness of the 
room in which he lay. A strong ten- 
dency existed about that time among 
religious people of a certain stamp, to 
the belief in miraculous agency; and 
in this category “the lights” in Har- 
rington’s cabin were immediately 
placed. Glandore became a place of 
pilgrimage, a sort of Irish Caldaro, 
and continued so to the period of the 
sufferer’s death. A great number of 
persons are still firmly persuaded of 
the supernatural character of the phe- 
nomenon, which some attribute to a 
celestial, others to a quite opposite 
origin, according as the views of the 
different parties coincide with, or differ 
from those which were entertained 
by Harrington, on the article of justi- 
fication. 

Isabella Campbell, of Row, whose 
biography made a sort of epoch in 
modern religious history, exhibited, 
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at her death, a luminosity of the face, 
which the “ Rowites” consider to have 
been a miracle. 

The question (which we do not un- 
dertake to solve) is, whether in this 
and the foregoing similar cases, the 
light evolved was electric, marking, 
as Ennemoser has it, the preponde- 
rance of the nervous over the muscular 
system (or intense psychic action in a 
debilitated bodily frame); or whe- 
ther, as Sir Henry Marsh considers, 
it was the result of the process of 
decomposition already commenced in 
the living subject. Perhaps these two 
views are not essentially different. 
The evolution of light from decaying 
bodies is also an electrical phenome- 
non; and death itself is but the de- 
struction of the balance between the 
corporeal and psychic powers. The 
soul, says Novalis, is the surest and 
deadliest of poisons, and, sooner or 
later, brings about the dissolution of 
the body. Life is a process of decom- 
position ;—the very intensity and ex- 
cess of vital force—over-animation, 
kills. Nicolaus, Peter of Alcantara. 
and other such men, went about half 


their lives in dead bodies, the fleshly 


in them slain by the spiritual. Their 
life was a slow spontaneous combus- 
tion. 

To come back to our long fasters, 
Letandi(De antiquitatibus Britannicis) 
tells of a devout maiden, who, for 
seven years before her death, took no 
nourishment, except, every Sunday, 
the holy communion. Bishop Hugh, 
of Lincoln, would not believe this 
wonder, and caused the maiden to be 
shut up and straitly watched fifteen 
days, but without the effect of con- 
victing her of imposture, as it was 
proved that during this time she took 
no food. We ourselves know a per- 
son who, in astate of great religious 
excitement, fasted from all food nine 
consecutive days, being the whole time 
in perfect health, and leading a life 
of activity. We also enjoy the ac- 
quaintance of a lady at Munich, whose 
whole diet, for some years past, has 
consisted of aglass of water and an 
apple, fig, or other fruit, daily, who 
sleeps but two hours in the twenty- 
four, and undergoes phlebotomy once 
a fortnight. She is a person of ex- 
traordinary activity, both of mind and 
body, possesses a degree of muscular 
force very unusual in her sex, and, 
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except occasional violent headaches, 
arising from excessive fulness of blood, 
is troubled with no sickness. 


Il.<—ECSTASY. 


The following occurrence made 
some noise a few years ago at Rome: 
Two friends, in that city, had pur- 
posed to confess themselves to the 
aged and pious Abbate Balotta, and 
were to meet at the church for that 
purpose, at an appointed time. One 
of them, however, failed to keep the 
appointment ; and the other, having 
come to the church at the hour agreed 
on, went in, and made his confession. 
When he had ended, the good priest 
began to address something to him in 
the way of admonition, but had 
scarcely spoken half a dozen words, 
when he paused abruptly, and re- 
mained silent. The penitent waited ; 
but the confessor did not resume his 
speech. At length, the former, sur- 
prised and uneasy at Balotta’s conti- 
nued silence, left the place where he 
was kneeling, and went to the front of 
the confessional, when he perceived 
that the priest was in a state of cata- 
lepsy. Immediately he called the 
bell-ringer—there being at the time 
no one else in the church—and they 
tried, by all means in their power, to 
bring the sufferer to himself; but 
their efforts were without effect, until 
Balotta, on a sudden opening his eyes 
again, directed that the person who 
had just made confession to him 
should repeat a Credo, for that his 
friend was at that moment entered 
into Paradise. Having obeyed this 
direction, the penitent left the church, 
and proceeded at once to the house 
of his friend, where he learned that 
the latter had died but a few minutes 
before, and that the Abbate Balotta 
had been with him in his last mo- 
ments, had received his confession, 
and closed his eyes. 

Thus the Abbate, without being a 
bird, had really been in two places at 
once. It may be said that there was 
only an apparition of him with the 
dying man; but, as I take it, it was 
the reality of him that was there—it 
was the insensible cataleptic object in 
the confessional that was the appari- 
tion. Where we are actively (wirk- 
sam), there we are actually (wirklich). 

In the autumn of 1839, an inhabi- 
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tant of Hesse, having sold his house 
in that country, emigrated with his 
wife arid children to North America. 
Some time after, the wife of the man 
who had purchased the house was in 
the sitting-room, occupied in some 
business, about the fall of evening, when 
the room-door was suddenly opened 
wide, and, instead of her husband, 
whom she expected to see enter, she 
beheld the wife of the emigrant, 
dressed as she had usually seen her, 
glide in, slowly approach her, regard 
her for a moment, with an expression 
of trouble in her features, and— 
vanish. Shortly after this, early in 
the morning, the new occupant being 
asleep in bed, and his wife sitting at 
her spinning-wheel, with a light burn- 
ing on the table near her, the door 
was again thrown wide open, the same 
apparition presented itself as on the 
former occasion, with the same slow 
movements, the same troubled and 
terror-stricken expression of counte- 
nance ; and, while the astonished 
spinstress hasted to waken her hus- 
band, the light burning on the table 
was blown out by a strange, cold cur- 
rent of air that swept through the 
chamber, the apparition moved on 
towards the door of a closet, which 
opened, and both man and wife heard 
the cover of a chest which stood there 
lifted up with a great noise, and a 
sound in the closet as of rummaging 
and bustling about. 

By letters afterwards received from 
the emigrants, it appeared that the 
ship in which they sailed had en- 
countered violent storms, and that at 
the very time of the apparition the 
danger had been so great, that all 
on board had given themselves up for 
lost. 

Here, then, was an ecstatic visit, 
the effect of terror and a yearning 
towards a home perhaps reluctantly 
forsaken. May not such things often 
take place, though seldom recorded, 
because an eye to see disembodied 
souls is, happily, no every-day gift ? 
In this case, had the wife of the new 
possessor ofithe house not had such 
an eye, she would have remarked 
nothing but the flying open of the 
door, the rush of wind that extin- 
guished the candle, and the subsequent 
noises in the closet. To the account 
of the wind, no doubt, the whole 
would -have been set down. How 


often do we say, “It’s only the wind,” 
when former inhabitants of the houses 
we live in may be sweeping past us! 

Colonel von’ Pfyffer, of Lucern, in 
a letter to Justinus Kerner, mentions 
a lady of his acquaintance, who, in 
her childhood, seemed to live another 
life than the ordinary one of the peo- 
ple about her. She announced be- 
forehand the arrival of strangers, 
often replied to the unuttered thoughts 
of her parents, and saw, as she al- 
leged, ghosts. 

This gift did not wholly forsake her 
in riper age. The ghost-seeing, hap- 
pily, ceased; but the lady had fre- 
quently dreams, which verified them- 
selves to the minutest particularities, 
and it was seldom that any thing of 
consequence happened in her family, 
without her having had a presenti- 
ment of it. 

One morning she told her husband 
a very circumstantial and lively dream, 
which she had had the preceding 
night. 


‘* We made a journey together,” said 
she, ‘*to a town which I did not know, 
and which I will now describe. (Her 
husband recognized, by the description, 
a certain Swiss capital, which he had 
often visited.) You led me into a house, 
the hall of which was hung from the 
ceiling to the floor with family portraits, 
and the thought passed through my 
mind, as I saw them, that it would not 
be a bad plan for us to hang our own 
hall, in the same manner, with those old 
pictures which the mice are gnawing in 
the garret. 

‘“* The people who lived on the second 
floor received us with great cordiality ; 
we dined with them, and afterwards we 
and they took a walk together on a 
rampart, from which we had the most 
glorious view it is possible to conceive— 
a wide lake, bluer than the summer 
skies, with its green shores stretching 
away, like an endless garden, and 
mountains, with snowy peaks, in the 
distance. Looking down the rampart, 
I saw an old woman sitting on a bench, 
and trying to lift up a bundle of wood ; 
but it seemed to be beyond her strength, 
and I was just going to ask you to help 
her, when a well-dressed man, in white 
silk stockings, came up, and, as he was 

iving her the assistance she required— 
awoke,” 


Her husband did not seem to pay 
much attention to this dream—but, 
about a fortnight after, it being her 
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name-day, he proposed to her an ex- 
eursion to Zurich; she consented 
gladly, having long wished to see that 
- town. 


“© As we drove,” relates the husband, 
(whom we rather suspect to have been 
Colonel von Pfyffer himself,) ‘through 
the Thalacher, my wife testified great 
surprize; ‘ Surely,’ cried she, ‘I have 
seen this place before!’"—and as we 
turned the corner, towards the arsenal, 
she said, ‘Now, we come to a great 
house with black gates;’ which imme- 
diately after proved true. 

‘“* We alighted at the ‘Black Horse:’ 
here she felt quite at home, and without 
asking any one a question, found her 
way to the common-room, the appear- 
ance and furniture of which she correctly 
described to me before we went in. 

** As soon as we had made our ar- 
rangements at the inn, I led her to the 
Engelsburg. When the hall-door was 
opened, and she saw herself surrounded 
by portraits of gentlemen in perukes, 
and ladies in high-cauled and other old- 
fashioned caps, she turned pale—the 
surprize seemed to take away her breath, 
her dream, till this moment forgotten, 
came back at once, in the liveliest colours, 
to her remembrance. 

‘‘ The family F. received us in the 
most cordial manner, and made us stay 
to luncheon. As we sat at table, I 
related my wife’s dream, to which the 
ladies present yielded a believing ear ; 
but Mons. F., who makes no secret of 
his sceptical way of thinking, smiled 
archly as his eyes met those of my wife, 
and, by a significant nod of the head, 
seemed to say that he saw to the bottom 
of the matter. After the dessert, he 
took me aside, and said—‘ You have 
been making a trial of our credulity, my 
dear colonel ; or else—a thing far from 
impossible—your good lady has been 
making a trial of your’s: never will you 
— me, that circumstances of so 
ittle importance as those of your pre- 
sent visit to Zurich—the topography of 
our town, and the furniture of our 
house—are subjects for supernatural 
revelations, and prophetic dreams. The 
fact is, your lady wished for the excur- 
sion—has, in all probability, been at 
Zurich before—knows, if you will per- 
mit me to say it, her lord’s penchant for 
the marvellous :—oh! the women! the 
women! Depend upon it, my good co- 
lonel, we are no match for them—they 
take the wisest of us out of our depth.’ 

***¢ Well,’ said I, ‘the whole of the 
dream is not yet fulfilled. After coffee, 
we will have a walk on the ramparts. 
1 confess, I am not without some curio- 
sity to see if the silk stockings will also 
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find their antitype. You will -hardly 
suspect my wife of having bespoke their 
attendance, particularly as she did not 
know, till late yesterday evening, that 
we were to be here to-day.’ 

‘* We walked out, soon after, and as 
we admired the exquisite prospect from 
the Katze, and my wife seriously de- 
clared that it was the very same she had 
seen in her dream—on a sudden, she 
cried out, ‘Look! look! there is my 
old woman herself! I would ask you 
to help her with that heavy load, if I 
had not too much faith in my dream to 
doubt that aid is near.’” 


And, as she spoke, there came 
Syndic L., tripping along, his silks 
shining like snow in the afternoon 
sun ; he observed the old woman, toil- 
ing in vain to bring the wood upon her 
back—stopped, spoke to her, slipped 
an alms into her hand, and, after he 
had lifted the bundle to her shoulders, 
tripped on. 


‘*T looked at F. ‘ Strange!’ said he; 
‘I would not have believed that.’ ‘ Ay,’ 
was my reply—‘there’s many a true 
thing that we we would not have be- 
lieved.’ ” 


A cook at Ebersdorf, in the prinei- 
pality of Reuss, is seen in the garden, 
contemplating with a pensive air her 
leeks, parsley, and marigolds, when 
she stands bodily at her kitchen-fire, 
and in her inmost soul wishes to have 
a few handsful more of these herbs 
for her soup. A similar case to this 
is that of a deceased scholar, who, 
when unwillingly compelled to leave 
his study, saw, on re-entering it, his 
own apparition sitting, busily employed 
at his writing-desk. Every soul has 
its element. The cook is inwardly 
drawn to her parsley-beds with the 
same magnetic force as the philosopher 
to his papers: where the treasure is, 
the heart will be. 


‘* The soul,” says Cornelius Agrippa, 
(De occulta philos. 1, 64), ‘*is sometimes, 
through a vehement imagination or spe- 
culation, wholly snatched away out of 
the body ; as Celsus relates of a certain 
presbyter, who, whenever he pleased, 
withdrew himself from the sphere of his 
sensuous life, and lay like a dead body; 
so that, when you pricked or burned 
him, he felt no pain, but lay without 
breath and motion; nevertheless he de- 
elared that, in his trance, he could hear 
voices of men, when they cried aloud, 
coming to him as out of a far distanee.” 
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Aristotle tells us of a splenetic man 
of Abydos, who oftentimes, as he sat 
alone, would clap his hands, and in his 
countenance give signs of the liveliest 
pleasure, as one who witnessed the en- 
tertainments of the amphitheatre. 
Horace mentions a similar frenzy. 
Who knows whether, in both these 
cases, a temporary separation of body 
and soul did not take place? Or were 
the stage-struck gentlemen merely in 
a state of clairvoyance ? 

A French savant at Dijon went one 
night quite exhausted to bed, after long 
and vain efforts to make out the sense 
of a passage in a Greek poet. On fall- 
ing asleep, he seemed to himself to be 
transported in spirit to Stockholm, 
where he was conducted into the pa- 
lace of Queen Christina, ushered into 
the royal library, and placed before a 
compartment, in which he distin- 
guished a small volume, that bore a 
title new to him. He opened the 
volume, and found in it the solution of 
the grammatical difficulty which had 
so perplexed him. The joy which he 
felt at this discovery awaking him, he 
struck a light, and made a memoran- 
dum of what he had seen in his dream. 
The dark passage he now found per- 
fectly cleared up. The adventure, 
however, was too strange to suffer him 
to rest satisfied, without taking some 
steps to ascertain in how far the im- 
pressions of his nocturnal journey 
corresponded with the reality. Des- 
cartes was at that time at Stockholm, 
and our savant wrote to Chanut, the 
French ambassador to the Swedish 
court, with whom he was acquainted, 
requesting him to ask the philosopher 
whether the royal library had such 
and such peculiarities (which he de- 
scribed), and whether in a certain 
compartment, a certain volume, of 
such a size and form, was not to be 
found, on such and such a page of 
which stood ten Greek verses, a copy 
of which the savant subjoined. Des- 
cartes answered the ambassador, that, 
unless the querist had been in the habit 
of visiting the library for the last 
twenty years, he could scarcely have 
described its arrangement more accu- 
rately: the compartment, the volume, 
the ten Greek verses, all tallied ex. 
actly with the description. 

A counterpart to this story is re- 
lated by Wangenheim. The son of a 
Wirtemberg jurist was studying at 


Géttingen, and, having occasion for 
a book which he could not find in the 
library there, and which he remem. 
bered to have seen at home, wrote to 
request his father to send him the 
same. The father searched his library 
for the book in vain; it was not to be 
found, and he wrote to his son to this 
effect. Some time after, as he was at 
work in his library, and rose from his 
seat to replace a book which he had 
done with on its shelf, he beheld his 
son standing not far from him, and in 
the act, as it seemed of reaching down 
a book, which stood at a considerable 
height, and on which the outstretched 
hand of the figure was already laid. 
** My son!” cried the astonished father, 
**how came you here?” As he spoke 
the aparition vanished. The father, 
whose presence of mind was not dis- 
turbed, immediately took down the 
book on which the hand of the figure 
had seemed to be laid, and, behold, it 
was the very one which his son had 
written for. He sent it by that day's 
post to Géttingen, but soon after re- 
ceived a letter from his son, written 
on the very morning on which he had 
seen the aparition, and stating the 
exact spot where the writer was confi- 
dent the book was to be found. It is 
unnecessary to say, that it was the 
very spot which the apparition had 
already indicated. 

But of stories of this kind there is 
noend. We have just read one of a 
young gentleman, who, being at an 
evening party, fell into a reverie, in 
which it seemed to him that he was at 
home in his bedchamber, and that he 
undressed himself and went to bed. 
When he did afterwardscome home, and 
the door, on his knocking, was opened 
by the servant, the latter stood as if 
petrified, and, when he at length found 
words, cried, “* But, good Lord! sir, 
you are come home already, and gone 
to bed!” He then related how his 
master had knocked some time before, 
how he had opened, lighted the young 
gentleman to his room, chatted with 
him as usual, and seen him undress 
himself, and lie down in bed. He had 
then bid “good night,” and taken away 
the candle. Seeing that his master 
seemed to listen somewhat incredu- 
lously to this story, the servant, unwil- 
ling to pass either for a visionary or a 
romancer, exclaimed, ** Only come up 
to the bed-room, sir, and. convince 
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yourself—you'll see that you're there, 
indeed, sir." They proceeded to the 
room, but there was nobody there ; 
the bed, however, showed signs of 
having been lain in, but the clothes 
which the spectre had taken off were 
no where to be seen ; the ceiling, over 
the bed, was discoloured, and had the 
appearance of having been penetrated 
by a subtle fluid. 

Different, in some features, from the 
above, was what happened to a Roman 
Catholic priest, who, in his youth, 
was perhaps a little more jovial than 
exactly became his calling. Coming 
home pretty late one night, he ob- 
served a light glimmer from the win- 
dows of his bed-chamber, which looked 
into the street. He rang, and, not 
observing the astonishment depicted 
in the face of the maid, who opened 
the door, asked her how came it that 
she had already placed a light in his 
bed-room. She gave him very much 
the same account that the servant in 
the foregoing case gave to his master. 
He had come home a short time be- 
fore, she had shown him to his cham- 
ber, placed him a light on the table, 
and wished him a good night; one 
thing, indeed, had surprised her, that, 
contrary to his custom, he had not 
spoken a single word. At this strange 
story the priest ran up stairs, opened 
the door of the bed-chamber, and— 
beheld his double sitting much at its 
ease inthe arm-chair. As he entered 
the room, the apparition rose, came 
forward, and, passing him by, went 
out at the door and disappeared. The 
priest believed this occurrence to be a 
forewarning of death, and fell into a 
deep melancholy ; but afterwards re- 
covered his spirits, and subsequently 
led a more regular life. 


lll.—HOW THE DEVIL SPOKE TRUTH, 
AND SHAMED A PRIEST. 


At Distikon, a village of Uri, in 
Switzerland, lived, not long ago, a 
priest named Imhof, a devout and cha- 
ritable man, still held in honourable 
memory for his many virtues, in that 
and the neighbouring cantons. Shortly 
after the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, it happened that a parish- 
ioner of Distikon was taken with a 
strange disease, and because in his fits 
he spoke Latin, blasphemed the clergy, 
and could abide neither cross, chara. 





bell,"nor holy water, he was brought 
to the priest to be exorcised, as one 
manifestly possessed of a devil. But 
scarcely had Imhof begun the rite, 
when the evil spirit, speaking out of 
the possessed man’s mouth, interrupted 
him, and most insultingly declared 
that he had no notion of being exor- 
cised by a thief. “ First,” proceeded 
the fiend, “‘ make good what;thou hast 
stolen, before thou indulgest thyself 
with the idea of playing the saint and 
miracle-monger here.” 

“ Thou art the father of lies from 
the beginning,” answered the priest ; 
“and thy dearest delight, and that of 
thy confederates is, as all the world 
knows, to calumniate the servants of 
God, and to bring them into con- 
tempt.” 

“* Nay, nay, reverend sir!” scoffed 
the evil one, “softly, I beseech you! 
What you say is edifying, but not to 
the purpose. I say you have stolen: 
he that steals is a thief: ergo, you are 
a thief; and, if you abuse me for a 
liar, it is you, and not I, that commit 
the sin of calumny.” 

The peasants who stood by opened 
eyes and mouth wider at every word 
of this speech: the good clergyman 
felt a little disconcerted, to be arraign- 
ed in this way before his parishioners, 
and said with some heat, “ That thou 
must prove, thou miserable foul spirit ! 
The holy office I hold requires that I 
should not suffer this abominable slan- 
der to rest upon me; I adjure thee, 
therefore, in the highest name, that 
thou presently say before these wit- 
nesses, what have I stolen?” 

* That I will do with pleasure,” 
replied the demon in the same jeering 
tone, “since your reverence’s con- 
science cannot perform its part, with- 
out the devil for a prompter. As for 
the thing stolen, truth obliges me to 
say that the value of it was not great, 
but your reverence is a theologian, 
and knows that that does not lessen 
the sin. Be so good as to call to re- 
membrance the time when you were 
a student: did you not once steala 
turnip that belonged to a poor widow, 
out of the parish garden, and forth- 
with eat it up ?” 

The priest could not plead “not 
guilty” to the indictment: he had 
really, as he now recollected, commit- 
ted the depredation with which he was 
charged. Fortunately, the widow with 
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whose property he had made free 
was still living; He made ample res- 


titution for the wrong he had done ‘ 


her (to the great surprise of the poor 
woman), and the devil left the pos- 
sessed in peace for some days. How- 


ever, it was not long before the re-‘ 


newgl of the former symptoms proved 
that he was returned to his habitation. 
The sufferer was brought a second 
time to the priest, who asked the spi- 
rit’ where he had been in the mean 
while: “I may tell you in confidence,” 
was his answer, “ that I was at Paris, 
whither a great number of us were 
summoned, to attend the death-bed of 
the illustrious Mirabeau, and after- 
terwards to escort his soul in state to 
our dwelling?” 

Fourteen days after came intelli- 
gence of the death of Mirabeau, the 





day and ‘hour of which coincided pune- 
tually-~witlethe statement of the demon. 
Colonel von Pfyffer, from whose own 
lips we had this story, assured us that 
it is as ‘satisfactorily attested as any- 
thing in Swiss history. The priest 
had not awaited the confirmation of 
the fact, but had, in the intervaly res 
lated the words of the spirit to many 
in his parish, and everywhere ex 
pressed his confident belief that Mira- 
beau was really dead ; several of those 
who were present at the exorcism, yet 
live, all Altorf talked of it at the time, 
and to this day no one has a doubt 
of the matter. 

The question is, was this diabolical 
possession, or was it clairvoyance? If 
the latter hypothesis will explain the 
circumstances, why should we have 
recourse to the former ? 





In looking from the poetry of Tasso 
to that of Ariosto, we feel ourselves in 
a world of more health and activity. 
We are dealing with a more vigorous 
and better constituted mind. It is 
some comfort, too, to feel that the poet 
is not under the restraint to which 
Tasso’s genius subjected itself in his 
wish to create a work which his coun- 
try might regard as entitled to be 
ranked with the epic poems of Greece 
and Rome, and in this respect favour- 
ably contrasted with the romances of 
Ariosto and Boiardo. Ariosto at all 
times seems under no restraint what- 
ever. He sports with his thousand 
subjects in the full consciousness and 
exultation of rejoicing power. In 
gaiety, in gracefulness, and in perfect 
gentlemanly feeling, no poet of any 
country is—we had almost said, if Scott 
and Shakespear did not rise up to re- 
proach us with the involuntary slight— 
his equal. In the wild world of ro- 
mance in which alone it was possible 
for the poet to move in absolute free- 
dom—to say and to suggest what he 
wished—we see him at one time mov- 
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ing on earth under the mask of alle- 
gory—at another in some high heaven 
of platonic abstraction, among objects, 
if they may be so called, of which no 
allegory could present him with aa 
embodiment. Now and then we are 
tempted to suspect that his allegorical 
personages play more than one part, 
and that satire on civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, which it would not be 
safe to venture upon except under 
some disguise, is intended to be con- 
veyed under such masks as those of 
Alcina and Eriphila; for in the 
writings of the poets, we are told 
by one of themselves, are wrapped 
up divers and sundry meanings. The 
literal sense is as the outward bark or 
rind; then, like a second and a finer 
rind, nearer to the pith and mar- 
row, comes the moral sense ; and then, 
under the selfsame words, are often 
comprehended some truths of natural 
philosophy or political government, 
and now and then of divinity. We do 
not sufficiently value the entire free- 
dom of thought and expression which 
every man. possesses in these kingdoms 
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at present, and the absence of which 
created a necessity for the.disguises, 
more or less transparent, in which 
writers less favourably cireumstanced 
were compelled to veil their thoughts.* 


The grossnesses of Rabelais’ buffoon- ° 


eries have been traced to the necessity 
of his assuming the mask of folly when 
warring with the evils of his day. Per- 
haps some similar excuse may be made 
for the passages in Ariosto’s great 
poem, which every reader cannot but 
wish removed. 

When Ariosto indulges in satire— 
as, for instance, in the passage where 
he disposes of the title deeds under 
which the lands of the church are held 
—he uses so light and delicate a pencil 
that it is impossible offence should have 
been given. It is said that in the wri- 
ters of romance we are to look for the 
manners of their own age. This, 
surely, is not true. In the sense in 
which the word is used, the actual 
inanners of any age are not to be looked 
for; but, if of any, the poet, in a com- 
position of real or affected seriousness, 
will in general adopt the costume of 
some remote time or place, and avoid, 
as he best can, all that is in this respect 
familiar. It would be more just to 
say, that as far as he is true to his own 
high vocation, he anticipates the feel- 
ings and the moral tone of a state of 
society better than that in which he 
lives. This, for the most part, uncon- 
sciously: where consciously, it does not, 
of course, affect what we have said, 
whether he ascribes that higher state 
of morals and feeling to some past 
state of society in which he chooses to 
place his heroes, or in the remote fu- 
ture. Such fairyland, wherever placed, 
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is the creation of his own mind; and 
we think the effect of poetry has a 
chance of being greater in actual so- 
ciety, by his not making his work seem 
a representation of actual life. The 
romance was of higher value than the 
novel—at least than the novel can be 
to those whose habits and manners it 
describes. 

But of all this at some future time. 
There is some difficulty in bringing be- 
fore our readers, as we would wish, 
the Orlando Furioso. We wish to 
avoid in these papers the affectation of 
antiquarian research ; yet, to state, 
as matters fixed and indisputable, the 
conclusions to which we have come on 
points, that have produced warmer con- 
troversies among learned men than is 
quite intelligible to persons of cold 
temperament, is scarcely decorous. 
Our first duty, however, is, to state 
the few facts that have been preserved 
of Ariosto’s life. 

Lopovico Ariosto was born on the 
8th of September, 1474, at Reggio, of 
which place his father was captain or 
governor for the Duke of Ferrara. 
The family were of respectable rank, 
and the father held other offices of a ma- 
gisterial or judicial character. Lodovico 
exhibited early talents for poetry, and 
used to dramatize such stories as he 
could find, for his brothers and sisters 
to act. The study of the civil law was 
that which occurred to his father as 
giving the best chance to his son of 
finding future means of support; and 
for five years he is said to have been oc- 
cupied withit. The time seemed wholly 
lost ; and at the age of twenty we find 
him returning to the study of the clas- 
sies, which he had abandoned. Plau- 





* « The individual freedom which we possess,’ 


great reason for individual exertion. 


’ 


says a thoughtful writer, “is a 


How large that freedom is, it needs but a 
slight acquaintance with the past to estimate. 
toiled to the conviction that people should not be burnt for their opinions. 


Through what ages have we not 
The 


lightest word about dignities, the slightest claim to freedom of thought or speech 
upon those matters which, perhaps, angelic natures would hardly venture to pro- 
nounce upon, even the wayward play of morbid imagination, were not unlikely in 
former times to lead to signal punishments. A man might almost in his sleep com- 
mit treason, or heresy, or witchcraft. The most cautious, official-spoken man 
amongst us, if carried back on a sudden to the days of Henry the Eighth, would, at 
the end of the first week, be pursued by a general hue and cry from the authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, for his high and heinous words against King, Church, 
and State. While now, Alfred Tennyson justly describes our country as 


* The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
A man may say the thing he will.’” 
—Claims of Labour, 2nd essay, p. 240, 2nd edition, 1845. The essay from which we 
quote is not in the first edition. 
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tus and Terence were the books first 
put into his hands, and he immediately 
set about writing comedies, in which 
the old plots are re-produced. A story 
is told of his father's exhibiting con- 
siderable violence in some argument 
with him—the poet was silent ; 
but in discussion with his brother 
afterwards he mentioned circum. 
stances that showed the father's anger 
to have arisen wholly from his mis- 
conception of facts that could be at 
once explained. ‘ And why did you 
not say so, and vindicate yourself?” 
said the brother. “ The truth is,” 
said Ariosto, “ I was thinking only of 
a@ passage in my play of Cassaria, in 
which an old man quarrels with his 
son; and I was watching my father’s 
words and gestures for the purpose of 
learning how I might increase the 
effect of the scene.” 

His father died when Ariosto was 
of the age of twenty-four, and Ariosto 
had to struggle with the management 
of a small and embarrassed property. 
He was the eldest and least helpless of 
his father's family; and with great 
personal sacrifices he was enabled to 
make out marriage portions for his 
sisters, and some means of support for 
his brothers. Between this period 
and his thirtieth year he wrote most 
of his smaller poems, Italian and Latin. 
In his thirtieth year he entered into 
the service of Cardinal Hippolito of 
Este, son of Hercules the First. Itis 
said that it was his poetical talents 
which first attracted the cardinal’s at- 
tention. Yet he appears to have been 
but little satisfied with the way in 
which they were applied; for when 
Ariosto brought him a copy of the 
“Orlando Furioso,” he asked him 
where he could have found all these 
good-for-nothing fooleries. Though 
Ariosto had been employed by the 
cardinal in several matters of important 
business, and had in all shown great 
skill and prudence, yet there was but 
little cordiality between them. At a 
later period of the poet's life, he en- 
tered into the service of the Duke of 
Ferrara. He was provided for by the 
duke in the amusing way in which we 
have heard of poets being provided for 
in other countries. A pension was 
given him, charged on the produce of 
a certain impost. The impost itself 
was done away, a great relief, probably, 
to those on whom it fell, and the poet 
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left to struggle on as he best could. 
Such is patronage. 

His next misfortune was a lawsuit. 
A relation died, and Ariosto, as next 
of kin, claimed the inheritance. It 
was disputed, and the other claimants 
were, a convent, (who claimed in right 
of a monk of their order, a natural 
son of the deceased,) and the Ducal 
Chamber, who said that it escheated 
to the Duke. The case was heard more 
than once. In the court where it was 
first tried, the judge was a personal 
enemy of Ariosto’s, and his biographers 
seem to think it enough to say this to 
account for the decision being against 
him. He appealed, but was advised 
to withdraw his claim by the president 
of the court, who was a creature of 
the duke’s, and told Ariosto that to 
persist in his claim would be to forfeit 
all chance of Alfonso's favour. 

He at length was sent as magistrate 
to a wild district infested with con- 
tinual robberies. Ariosto seems, by 
firmness and mildness, to have created 
some sort of order among the lawless 
inhabitants, and romantic stories are 
told, by all his Italian biographers, of 
the respect in which he was held by 
the bandits, and how he owed his 
life to their admiration of his poetry. 

Whether Ariosto was married or 
not, is left in doubt. He had some be- 
nefice or other, which might, it seems, 
be held by a layman, but not by a 
married man ; and this gives a doubt- 
ful character to the unacknowledged 
relation in which he lived with a lady, 
whose name occurs in his poems, and 
who was, perhaps, his wife. Sir John 
Harrington gives us some stories of 
other ladies, resting on very doubtful 
authority. Sir John hopes the best ; 
but even on the supposition of being 
compelled to decide against the poet, 
he is inclined to pardon him, as well 
for other reasons, as chiefly because 
* these white devils have such power 
upon earth.” It is certain that two 
tall young men claimed kindred with 
Ariosto as his children, and had their 
claim allowed. 

On Ariosto’s return from quieting 
the disturbances in Graffignana, a more 
suitable, if not a more dignified occu- 
pation was found for him. The duke 
was fond of theatrical amusements— 
hal built a splendid theatre—and ap- 
pointed Ariosto director of it. Ari- 
osto’s, if not the first, were among the 
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first, Italian comedies in verse. Plays 
that he had written at first in prose 
were recast and thrown into loose 
verse; and he translated two of Ter- 
ence’s plays into prose. The actors 
were some of the-principal persons 
about the court, and one of Ariosto’s 
own comedies was honoured by a son 
of the duke’s reading the prologue. In 
his history of the Italian theatre, Ricco- 
boni gives an analysis of the “ Scolas- 
tica,” and expresses surprise at Arios- 
to’s talent for humour being equally dis- 
played in these dramatic works as in his 
narrative poem. The total failure of 
Scarron and others when they wrote 
for the stage, would seem to justify 
his notion that the humour which suc- 
ceeds in narrative poetry, is distinct 
from that which the drama requires, 
and, as we think Ariosto’s dialogues 
through the Orlando are never quite 
equal to the exigency of the situations 
in which his heroes and heroines are 
placed, we own we feel some surprise 
at these works being as effective on 
the stage as Riccoboni thinks they 
ought to be. Poor Riccoboni, on one 
occasion, thought to bring the matter 
to the test of representation. At 
Venice he announced the “ Scolas- 
tica, by Lodovico Ariosto.”. The 
great name of the poet was sure, he 
thought, to attract. The success of 
the particular piece was of great mo- 
ment, as Riccoboni was engaged in 
some plan of theatrical reform. He 
had already done wonders with all the 
old tragedies he could find. Sopho- 
nisba, and Semiramis, and CEdipus, had 
already appeared. The Venetians 
were taught to admire the Torris- 
mondo of Tasso, and the Marquis 
Maffei gave his countenance and 
a new tragedy, Merope, to Ricco- 
boni and his crew. But it would 
not do to have the Muse of Tragedy 
alone in her glory. The player's am- 
bition extended still farther; but, 
going farther, for a while at least it 
fared worse. After one of his ambi- 
tious tragedies, the next day’s enter- 
tainment consisted of * comedie ordi- 
naire,” or low farce, in which the 


parts were filled up by the actors ez- 
tempore, and in which, to use Ricco- 
boni’s own words, there was neither 
rhyme nor reason. There was. no 
hope of any dramatic author writ- 
ing a comedy for him. Comedy, in 
any sense in which the word is 
used by any other nation, would be 
regarded as out of the question, 
as there seems the absolute necessity 
of framing such a story as would 
give “the four masks,” as they 
are called, an opportunity of amus- 
ing the audience with their tra- 
ditional pleasantries.* He hints, too, 
that the vanity of his actors was 
such that any author would ever, 
for this reason alone, be deterred from 
the undertaking. In these circum- 
stances, he did the best he could, and 
Italy, which had not for a century seen 
anything likea regular comedy, crowded 
to his theatres in Venice and in all the 
principal towns of Lombardy, to assist 
at his exhibition of translations of the 
best French comedies. The veillards of 
the French comedies became the Pan- 
talone and the Dottore ; and the valets 
were transmogrified into Harlequins. 
The poor player in telling his story, and 
admiring exceedingly his success, does 
not give us reason to think that he 
had much trouble in the actual task of 
translation. His business was rather 
to have prepared skeleton plays, as in 
our day are sold skeleton sermons and 
skeleton speeches. The Italian taste 
was gratified by lengthening out in- 
cidents which the French writer but 
just touched on, and now and then it 
became necessary to throw two farces 
into one, to fill up the proper time. 
If anything appeared to Riccoboni 
particularly good, he translated it, 
word for word. Alas for poor Cor- 
neille! We find the following record : 
** Quant au Menteur de Corneille, la 
princesse d’Elide, et Psyche, j’en fis des 
traductions qui furent recitées.” 

All this could not butlead to author- 
ship, and the ambitious manager must 
write “ The Jealous Woman,” con- 
fiding the secret of its being an origi- 
nal work to his “‘ wife and his Penates.” 


* “Ce nest pas l’Arlequin seul qui est acteur masqué. Il y a un Pantalon, 
un’, Gratiano Dottre, un Capitan Spavento, un Cavicchio Paisan, un Pedro- 
lino et quelques antres; Sous ces noms nous [trouvens les quatre acteurs 
masqués de notre theatre vivant, dont l'un parle le Venetien, l'autre le Boulonois, 
et les deux Zanni Arlequin et Scapin le Bergamasque ou le Lombard.” Riccoboni’s 
account of Flaminio Scala’s Theatres. Histoire du Theatre Italien, Vol. I. p. 49. 
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He gives us the rather ambiguous in- 
foriation, that it succeeded as happily 
in France as in Italy. “ This,” says 
he, “ was my first attempt, and after 
this I kept blotting and smearing pa- 
per, and scribbling one thing or 
another, but this was not all. My 
*Jealous Woman’ had _ succeeded, 
although there was not one word 
of love in it; as a comedy has suc- 
ceeded without a love story, why 
not without a Harlequin? It was 
a hazardous enterprise, but should 
I succeed, the result to our thea- 
tre would have been important. It 
would lead to no less than our 
stage possessing translations of all 
the best French tragedies—our having 
frequent exhibitions of our own old 
dramas—and authors not being any 
longer deterred from giving us new 
ones.” All these effects poor Ricco- 
boni saw, arising from the success of 
his experiment, with more distinctness 
than ever prophet in drink beheld the 
regeneration of the empire involved 
in the return of a county member— 
and to give his enterprise the best 
chance of a triumphant issue, Lelio 
(for this was his name among the 
ods), announced The Scolastica, by 
dovico Ariosto. 

The “ Scolastica” had to undergo 
some changes before it could be repre- 
sented. One of the old fellows in 
Ariosto, pretends the necessity of go- 
7 to Naples to fulfil a religious vow, 
—his real object is very different. A 
monk is introduced, and the difficul- 
ties become more complicated by the 
thonk’s insisting that he has received 
a bull from the Pope enabling him to 
give a dispensation from vows, and 
commute them, on condition of some 
easy penance—that the cost of the 
journey would be foolishly thrown 
away if expended in travelling, and 
that it might bear fruit in a better 
world, if given to him for spiritual 
cna This is a pleasant scene, 

ut Lelio was afraid to hazard the 
joke against monks, and he altered 
the passage, so as to render the play 
presentable, “ sans blesser les meeurs.” 
The name of Ariosto was a charm that 
brought crowds, but the crowds were 
disappointed, and yet more disappoint- 
ed was the manager. Ariosto’s name 
suggested the hope of seeing the An- 
gelicas, and Orlandos, and Bradaman- 
tes of the Furioso. The lively and 
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restless audience, when they found 
they had no chance of anything bet- 
ter than the traditional vagabonds of 
the old comedy, would not take the 
trouble of making out the story. They 
murmured at the first act—the second 
and third came showers of apples— 
and at last poor Lelio let the curtain 
fall at the end of the fourth act. Le. 
lio’s mortification knew no bounds. 
He feared that a fit of illness would 
come—but, fortunately, the King of 
France was forming a company of 
Italian actors—and Riccoboni was 
given the commission. The ingrati- 
tude of Venice, as he called it, and 
the unfeeling insult with which his 
attempt to reform the theatre of Italy 
was received, tended to lessen his re- 
gret at leaving his country for ever. 
Riccoboni was a respectable man, and 
was held in respect by distinguished 
persons in his own country. His 
works on the state of European thea- 
tres, and his history of the Italian 
stage, are useful and entertaining 
books. He lived to an old age, 
having, from religious feeling, long 
separated from the stage, as a way of 
life. 

Riccoboni's unsuccessful attempt to 
revive Ariosto’s comedies, has kept us 
too long from our proper subject. 

The satires of Ariosto ure so filled 
with local and personal allusions, as to 
be with difficulty intelligible, except 
with more study of minute circum- 
stances than is consistent with any 
true enjoyment of poetry. Such pas- 
sages of them as more particularly re- 
fer to his own life have been now and: 
then translated, and from them most 
of the details which we have given are 
collected. Lord Holland has trans- 
lated one into that easy gossiping style 
which deceives the writer into a be- 
lief that it is easily read—but “ your 

easy writing is damned hard reading,” 
as somebody said long ago. Should 
Ariosto’s satires be ever translated 
and read, they must be condensed, not 
expanded ; and Lord Holland's trick 
of making the lines run into each 
other, when writing in theten syllable 
couplet, is one that never bas done, 
and never will do. All the more se- 
rious poems which have been written 
on this principle are failures ;—it is 
not enough that writers themselves, 
and critics, who for singularity’s sake, 
will patronize anything unusual, can 
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read such poems into verse. If the 
rhyme be felt at all it is felt as an in- 
terruption in verses so constructed, 
and blank verse would be infinitely bet- 
ter. It is provoking to see writers 
take such pains to go wrong, as parts 
of what Lord Holland has translated 
would have a chance of being effective 
in the terse epigrammatic structure of 
Pope’s verse. Ariosto’s small chance of 
patronage at Rome is the subject of 
the satire we speak of. ‘The same 
subject is more amusingly treated in 
another satire of his. A householder, 
during a prodigious drought, is for- 
tunate enough to find a spring, which, 
however, is so scanty that only one 
can drink at a time. He first quenches 
his own thirst, then comes his family, 
then his servants, then his favourites, 
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then herds, flocks, asses, in prodigi- 
ous numbers—every thing that had 
the claim of thirst—must be satisfied. 
The process was a tedious one, and a 
poor magpie, perishing for want of 
water, thought it would never be at an 
end. In days of old it had amused 
the fortunate finder of the fountain 
with its tricks and chatter. It, to be 
sure, had done nothing to help him to 
the discovery, but itcould not but hope 
that when his own family were sup- 
plied it might be called and get a lit- 
tle—but now it was doomed to see 
hundreds upon hundreds of eager can- 
didates. TI have no chance here,” 
says poor Mag—* I must seek another 
fountain.” ‘This is his story, and now 
comes the moral : 


“To those, my cousin, this true story tell, 
Who think that I shall quaff the sacred well, 


For mark what numbers wait to 


uench their thirst, 


From nephews down to fourteenth cousins—first ;— 


Next—those who lent their hand to mount the throne, 
And grace his temples with the triple crown. 

One, ‘1 was with him in his exile,’ cries, 

‘I risked my neck to save him,’ one replies. 

A third, advancing on, begins to boast 

How much he lent, how much he might have lost. 
Another, on acknowledgments depends, 

For favours to his brothers and his friends, 

* When neither horse, nor arms, nor clothes remained, 
I set him up and at my cost maintained ;” 

*Mid claims like these neglected I must wait, 

And never drink at all, or drink too late.”’* 


During the last years of Ariosto’s 
life he resided with his two unmarried 
sisters in Ferrara, in a house which 
he had built near the church of St. 
Benedict. He was asked why he, who 
described such stately palaces, built 
so small a house? ‘“ Words are more 
cheaply laid down,” said he, “ than 
stones.” On the front of his house 
were the lines :— 


Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen wre domus. 


He was fond of gardening, though 
knowing little or nothing of the mat- 
ter. His language was amusingly 
contrasted with his acts, both in this 
and in the correction of his poetry. 
He used to say poetry might be com- 
pared to a laurel which sprung up of 
itself, and which might be greatly im- 


* Horton Black’s Tasso. 


proved by cultivation, but would lose its 
natural beauty, if too much meddled 
with. Itis the same way, he added, with 
verses which come into the mind, we 
know not how, which may be improved 
by the correction of a little original 
roughness, but are deprived of all 
their grace, and freshness, by too nice 
a handling. Yet verses or plants 
Ariosto never for a moment left to 
themselves. “If he set a fruit-tree,” 
(says his son Virginio,) or sowed seed 
of any kind, he would go so often to 
see if it were growing, that he gene- 
rally ended with spoiling or breaking 
off the bud.” We abridge from Sir 
John Harrington the description of 
his person, given by his Italian biogra- 
phers. Harrington's language is more 
expressive than any which we could 
substitute. * Tall of person—of com- 
plexion melancholy, given much to 


Vol, II., p. 270, 
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study and musing, and would there- 
with sometimes forget himself ; he was 
of colour like an olive, somewhat 
tawney in his face, but fair-skinned 
otherwise ; his hair was black, but he 
quickly grew bald; his forehead was 
large; his eyebrows thin; his eye a 
little hollow, but very full of life, and 
very black; his nose was large and 
hooked (as they say the kings of Per- 
sia were) ; his teeth were white ; his 
cheeks wan; his beard thin; his neck 
well proportioned ; his shoulders square 
and well made, but stooping, as almost 
all that look much on books in their 
youth are inclined to be; his hand 
somewhat dry, and a little bow-legged. 
His counterfeit was taken by Titian, 
that excellent drawer, so well to the 
life, that a man would think it were 
alive.”* 

The Italian biographers are a mag- 
niloquent race. They tell us of Ari- 
osto’s having been crowned by the 
Emperor Charles V. ; but they agree 
in nothing on the subject. Some fix 
Mantua as the place of the ceremo- 
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nial—some Bologna. The year, too, is 
variously stated ; we believe the whole 
to be a fiction, and to rest on no better 
authority than a recital in a deed exe- 
cuted by his sons, in which the word 
“ laureatus” is used with the father’s 
name. Had such a ceremonial actu- 
ally taken place, its details would have 
been recorded with fatiguing particu- 
larity. In the same spirit of exag- 
geration, they have told of Leo the 
Tenth’s publishing a bull in favour of 
Orlando, and denouncing the cen- 
sure of excommunication on all who 
should presume to find fault with it. 
The story, when examined, has no 
other foundation than that the custo- 
mary license to print the book was 
given in the ordinary forms. 

Ariosto died at Ferrara, in June or 
July, 1533. He died saying that he 
had no doubt of again knowing his 
friends in anotber life, and expressing 
his delight at being so soon to meet 
those who had gone before him. 

He was buried in the church of St. 
Benedict.t 


* Harrington’s Ariosto, page 421.—‘ To-day I have been over the Manfrini pa- 


lace, famous for its pictures. 


Amongst them there is a portrait of Ariosto, by 


Titian, surpassing all my anticipations of the power of painting or human expres- 


sion. 
Letter to Murray, April, 1817. 


It is the portrait of poetry, and the poetry of portrait.”—Zord Byron. 


t ‘* The tomb of Ariosto,” says Shelley, writing from Ferrara, in 1818, “ occu- 
pies one end of the largest saloon of which the library is composed. It is formed of 
various marbles, surmounted by an expressive bust of the poet, and subscribed 
with a few Latin verses, in a less miserable taste than those usually employed for 
similar purposes. But the most interesting exhibitions here are the writings, &c., 
of Ariosto and Tasso, which are preserved, and which were concealed from 
the undiscriminating depredations of the French with pious care. There is the 
arm-chair of Ariosto, an old, plain wooden piece of furniture, the hard seat of 
which was once occupied—ay, but has now survived its cushion, as it has its 
master. I could fancy Ariosto sitting in it; and the satires, in his own hand- 
writing, which they unfold beside it, and the old bronze ink-stand, loaded with 
figures, which also belonged to him, assist the willing delusion. This ink-stand 
has an antique rather than an ancient appearance. ‘Three nymphs lean forth from 
the circumference, and on the lid stands a Cupid, winged, and looking 
up, with a torch in one hand, his bow in the other, and his quiver beside him. A 
medal was bound round the skeleton of Ariosto, with his likeness impressed upon 
it. I cannot say I think it had much native expression, but perhaps the artist 
was in fault. On the reverse is a hand, cutting with a pair of scissors the tongue 
from a serpent, upraised from the grass with this legend—pro bono malum. ‘ 


There is here a manuscript of the entire Gerusalemme Liberata, written by Tasso’s 
own hand ; a manuscript of some poems written in prison to the Duke Alfonso, and 
the satires of Ariosto, written also by his own hand, and the Pastor Fido of Gua- 


rini. The Gerusalemme, though it had evidently been copied and re-copied, is in- 
terlined, particularly towards the end, with numerous corrections. ‘The hand- 
writing of Ariosto is a small, firm, and pointed character, expressing, as I should 
say, a strong and keen, but circumscribed energy of mind; that of Tasso is large, 
free, and flowing, except that there is a checked expression in the midst of its flow, 
which brings the letters into a smaller compass than one expected from the begin- 
ning of the word. It is the symbol of an intense and earnest mind, exceeding at 
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The origin of Romantic Fiction in 
Europe has occupied the attention of 
men of great learning. We do not 
think it so essentially distinguished 
from Classical Fiction, as necessarily to 
require the solutions which have been 
given, or to make us look to the east 
for its parentage. Hercules was, with 
different arms, to be sure, not very 
unlike a knight-errant of the days of 
modern romance, and Alcina or Ar- 
mida exercised no enchantments that 
had not been employed in the days of 
far antiquity by the Circes and Medeas 
of the classical poets. So much for 
what is traditional, and a part of the 
common stock of all poets; and the 
nature of the human mind, producing 
in similar stages of society the same 
fruits of evil and good, will account 
for a good deal of the resemblance 
which has been observed in the poetry 
of nations very remote from each 
other, Still these considerations do 
not quite explain all the facts of the 
case; and the information which has 
been brought together by Warton in 
his history of English poetry, is of 
great moment. 

He traces the introduction of ro- 
mantic fiction to the Arabians. In 
the beginning of the eighth century 
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they entered Spain, and effected a 
complete conquest. Not merely were 
their religion and customs imposed on 
the natives, but their language; and 
with the language the class of fictions 
in which the oriental nations delighted. 
From Spain, through thecontinued com- 
mercial intercourse with the ports of 
Toulon and Marseilles, these fictions 
passed into France and Italy. 

In Armorica or Bretagne, the 
Arabian fictions were received with 
delight, and produced an immediate 
harvest of “ lays” and “ romances,” of 
which many still remain. That part of 
France had been peopled from Wales ; 
the Armoric language is a dialect of 
the Welsh, and it is said that, halfa 
century ago, the language of Wales 
was understood by the natives of Bre- 
tagne. The Britons of Cornwall kept 
up their connexion with this part of 
the continent, and Cornwall is made 
in many French romances the scene 
of romantic adventures. In the year 
1128, Geoffrey of Monmouth trans- 
lated into Latin the famous chronicle 
which goes by his name from a manu- 
script brought from Bretagne, and writ- 
ten in the British or Armorican lan- 
guage. The subject of the chronicle is 
the descent of the Welsh princes from the 


times its own depth, and admonished to return by the chillness of the waters of obli- 
vion striking on its adventurous feet. You know I always seek, in what I see, 
the manifestation of something beyond the present and tangible object, and as we 
do not agree in physiognomy, so we may not agree now. But my business is to 
relate my own sensations, and not to attempt to inspire others with them. Some 
of the MSS. of Tasso were sonnets to his persecutor, which contain a great deal 
of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s ghost were asked how he felt those praises, I 
wonder what he would say. But to me thereis much more to pity than to condemn 
in those entreaties and praises of Tasso. ‘ 7 ‘ : . : 
Tasso’s situation was widely different from that of any persecuted being of the 
present day; for from the depth of dungeons public opinion might now, at length, be 
awaked to an echo that would startle the oppressor. But then there was no hope. 
There is something irresistibly pathetic to me in the sight of Tasso’s own hand- 
writing, moulding expressions of adulation and entreaty to a deaf and stupid ty- 
rant, in an age when the most heroic virtue would have exposed its possessor to 
hopeless persecution, and—such is the alliance between virtue and genius—whose 
unoffending genius could not escape. 

‘‘ We went afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Saint Anna, and I 
enclose you a piece of the wood of the very door which for seven years and three 
months divided this glorious being from the air and the light, which had nourished 
in him those influences, which he has communicated through his poetry to thou- 
sands. The dungeon is low and dark: and when I say it is really a very decent 
dungeon, I speak as one who has seen the prisons in the doge’s palace at Venice. 
But it is a horrible abode for the coarsest and meanest thing that ever wore the 
shape of man, much more for one of delicate susceptibilities and elevated fancies. 
It is low, and has agrated window, and being sunk some feet below the level of the 
earth, is full of unwholesome damps. In the darkest corner is a mark in the wall, 
where the chains were rivetted which bound him hand and foot. After some time, 
at the instance of some cardinal, his friend, the duke allowed his victim a fire-place. 
The mark where it was walled up yet remains.” —Shelley’s Letters, §c. vol, ii. 
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Trojan Brutus. The period at which 
the original chronicle, or any of the 
several pieces of which it was com- 
posed, was written, is doubtful, because 
while there are allusions which would 
seem to fix it to the eleventh century, 
there is reason to suppose there may 
be interpolations of the translator ; 
but that would not materially affect 
Warton’s main argument, as, at a later 
date, the increased intercourse with the 
East by means of the crusades, would 
— refer the peculiar character 
of the class of fictions to an Arabian 
source. The books of the Arabians 
are filled with traditions about Gog 
and Magog. Now, the giant who 
opposed Brutus’s landing in Britain 
was Goemagot. Another giant, whom 
King Arthur slew on St. Michael’s 
Mount in Cornwall, is said, in the 
Armorican fable, to have come from 
Spain. This, says Warton, betrays 
the origin of these stories, as the 
Arabians were now settled in Spain. 
Arthur, in exultation at his victory, 
declares that this was the greatest 
giant he had killed since he overcame 
the giant Ritho on the mountain 
Arabius, who had made himself a robe 
of the beards of the kings whom he 
had slain.* A magician is brought 
from Spain to the assistance of a 
Northumbrian prince, who has been 
educated by the king of the Armori- 
cans. There are repeated allusions 
to Eastern names and persons, and 
medicinal virtue is ascribed to each 
particular stone at Stonehenge, and 
this is derived from the Arabian fancy 
of the occult properties of stones. 
An eagle speaks prophetically, and 
this notion of the language of birds 
and its being prophetic is a favourite 
Eastern fiction. There is a college 
at Caerleon in the chronicle, with two 
hundred astronomers. The courses of 
the stars and the appearance of a comet 
indicate the events of a battle. All this 
is Eastern. ‘“ Dragons were a sure 
mark of orientalism. One of these in 
our romance is ‘a terrible dragon 
flying from the west, breathing fire 
and illuminating all the country with 
the brightness of his eyes.’ In another 
place we have a giant mounted ona 


winged dragon: the dragon erects his 
scaly tail, and wafts his rider to the 
clouds with great rapidity.” 

The Chronicle of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth is one of the great repositories 
from whence the writers of romance 
derive their materials. From it are 
the heroes of Arthur and his round 
table. The second of their treasuries, 
and that from which the Italian writers 
are fondest of drawing, is the history of 
Charlemagne’s Conquests, by Arch- 
bishop Turpin, “ whose true name,” 
says Ritson, “was Tilpin, and who 
died before Charlemagne, though 
Robert Gaguin, in his licentious trans- 
lation of the work, makes him relate 
his own death.” The period at which 
Turpin’s history was compiled is very 
doubtful. It probably appeared be- 
fore Geoffrey’s Chronicle, as the latter 
mentions Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers as present at King Arthur's 
coronation. The twelve peers of 
France occurs in chronicles of the 
tenth century; and Geoffrey, or the 
author from whom he translates, 
might have found them in popular 
songs. That Turpin’s history ex- 
isted before the year 1122 is certain, 
for Calixtus the Second, in that year, 
by papal authority, pronounced it to 
be genuine; and the Italian poets, 
whenever they relate any thing be- 
yond ordinary measure incredible, are 
sure to quote Turpin as their autho- 
rity, and thus put it forward as a 
matter of faith. In both cases of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle 
and Turpin’s History, each book but 
collected matter that was floating 
abroad in a thousand different forms. 
The “song of Roland” was said to 
be sung by the Norman soldiers at the 
battle of Hastings; and though from 
the perishable nature of language, the 
evidence is not distinct enough quite to 
prove the fact, there is no reasonable 
doubt that war and chivalrous adven- 
ture were among the themes of the 
Provengal poets. Pulci (c. 27) men- 
tions the Provengal poet Arnaud as 
recording the exploits of Rinaldo— 


** Dopo costui venne i’l famoso Arnaldo 
Che molto diligentemente ha scritto, 


* Spenser, who borrows this story, makes an unauthorised addition. The 
mantle is lined not only with the beards of knights, but the locks of ladies. 
t+ Warton’s History of English Poetry, Vol. I. 
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E investiga le opre di Rinaldo 
De le gran cose che fecein Egitto.”* 

Another origin is suggested by 
Percy and Mallet, for this peculiar 
style of fiction—they would deduce it 
from the superstitions of the north of 
Europe—and say that “the romance 
of chivalry may be derived, in a lineal 
descent, from the ancient historical 
songs of the gothic bards and scalds.” 
In these ancient poems are to be 
found giants and dwarfs. The Valky- 
riar were not unlike the fairies of 
romance. Enchantments of all kinds 
were to be found there, and dragons 
and monsters in abundance. The 
migration of Odin from the east, 
removes this difficulty to Warton’s 
satisfaction, more entirely than it 
would to ours, did we give perfect 
credence to the fact. The sorcerers, 
witches, genii,“enchanted swords, and 
the magic fires and rings may be com- 
mon property, or perhaps belong, in 
the first instance, rather to the east. 
The veneration for woman—the sen- 
timent of loyalty to the sovereign—the 
assertion of personal independence, in 
connection with allegiance to a feudal 
superior—the belief that the result of 
judicial combat expressed the decision 
of heaven in favour of the right, and 
the feeling of stainless honour as the 
true distinction of the knight andnoble, 
fallin with our idea of northern modes 
of thinking. These sentiments, though 
intelligible to every human heart and 
mind, were, many of them, contrasted 
with eastern habits, while to the north- 
man they were the breath of life. 

But to whatever origin we refer 
this peculiar style of fiction, it be- 
came, in the hands of the Italian poets, 
something altogether new. Its life and 
soul and all its better elements were, we 
think, gothic—its forms were imita- 
tions, for the most part, of classical 
models. The Florentine storyteller 
who strolled from city to city, and 
from court to court, wherever he 
could find an audience, was not more 
like the rhapsodist who declaimed from 
Homer the story of Ulysses discover- 
ing himself to Penelope, or sang the 
enchanted grotto of Calypso, than the 
epic romance of Pulci or Boiardo 
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was like the Odyssey. The habit of 
reciting cantos of these poems to their 
patrons, made the poet himself assume 
the character of the storyteller ; and 
in this is to be found the explanation, 
not only as Foscolo and Ginguené tell 
us of the customary forms with which 
the cantos commence and conclude, 
but they do not seem to have ob- 
served it; an inevitable mixture of the 
comic arises from the necessity of 
supporting, at the same moment, the 
character of inspired poet and strol- 
ling declaimer. Ginguené assumes, 
that the commencements and con- 
clusions of cantos, in which the poet 
now and then personates the strolling 
minstrel, are written in sober ear- 
nest, and he quotes one in which 
each of the auditors is asked “to put 
his hand into his purse and give a 
something, for here I conclude a 
canto.f’ This one. would suppose 
sufficient to undeceive any reader. 
Ginguené analyses a few of the earlier 
poems of the fourteenth century, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of making his 
readers acquainted with Charles and 
his paladins—a knowledge as necessary 
to the reader of Ariosto, as an acquain- 
tance with the House of Atreus is to 
the student of the Greek drama. 
Charlemagne himself, his nephew, Ro- 
lando, and Rinaldo, they are those with 
whom we have most concern. The 
Charlemagne of romance differs from 
the Charlemagne of history, as much 
almost as the Charlemagne of Mez- 
eray and Voltaire differs from the 
hero of the earlier chronicles. In- 
deed what is called philosophical his- 
tory is the bolder fiction of the 
two. Romance makes him eighth in 
direct descent from the Emperor 
Constantine, the great grandson of 
a second brother. The elder branch 
of the family bore glorious fruit ; for 
from it came his nephew, Roland, or 
Orlando. The old romance of the 
Reali di Francia gives the pedigree— 
with anaccount of Charlemagne’s early 
years. On the death of his father, 
Pepin, who is assassinated by two na- 
tural children, the young prince flies 
from Paris. A price is set on his 
head, and Pope Sergius, who was then 


ll 
; * “Lays of the Minnesingers, page 24, 
+ Che ora vi piaccia alquanto por la mano. 
A vostre borse, a far me dono alquanto, 
Che qui lo gia finito il quinto canto. 
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dead only about sixty years, excom- 
municates whoever may give him shel- 
ter. Charles conceals himself for a 
while in an abbey, where he lives with 
the monks, assuming the name of 
Maino, or Mainetto, but finally flies to 
Spain. He is well received at Zara- 
gossa, the court of the Saracen 
king ; he falls in love with the king’s 
daughter, to whom he administers the 
sacraments of baptism and matrimony. 
The King of Africa now invades 
Spain, whose monarch is saved by the 
valour of his son-in-law. Conspiracies 
are entered into against him, and he 
flies from them. After a variety of 
adventures, he finds his way to Paris, 
slays the usurper with his own hand, 
and ascends the throne of his father. 

Years rolled on, when some scan- 
dal arose at the court of Paris, which 
united the names of Milone, a young 
cavalier, descended from the elder 
branch of the royal house, and Bertha, 
a younger sister of Charlemagne. The 
lady, who had loved with the incau- 
tious tenderness which leads to so 
many interesting situations in romance, 
was straightway shut up in a tower, 
and death was said to be too good a 
punishment for her and her lover. 

A brave knight, however, breaks 
the doors of Milone’s dungeon, and of 
her tower—brings together the young 
people, with notaries and witnesses, 
and has them married. Charlemagne 
is enraged—declares Milone outlawed 
—seizes his land: Pope Sergius, too, is 
straightway summoned to excommuni- 
cate them. Of all places in the world, 
where do they think of going? Where, 
but to Rome! Even in the days of ro- 
mance money was a necessary of life, 
and Milone had none. He had already 
sold horses, and arms, and all he had 
that could be sold or pledged; and at 
last poor Bertha had to creep into a 
cave, near Sutri, to abide her time. 
It came duly, and a boy, beautiful as 
day, was born. The strength of the 
child was very great ; and on the very 
hour of his birth, he began rolling 
himself round and round in play, till 
he reached the very mouth of the ca- 
vern. The happy incident was one 
which his delighted parents wished 
never to be forgotten, and from this 
fact of rolling he was called Roland. 
Milo, however, got tired of wife and 
child, after living with them for five 
years in the cavern ; he made his way 


to Africa;—thence to Persia and 
India. Of how he died or where, the 
romance is silent. 

Meanwhile Orlando and his mother 
continue to live in the cavern near 
Sutri. To the mother itis a period of 
hope and fear. Herson grows up, the 
admiration of the neighbourhood, and 
is soon recognised as the natural leader 
ofthe young villains ofthe place. He has, 
however, no coat, and one is bought him 
by subscription. The commission is en- 
trusted to a committee of four. Two 
buy white cloth, and two buy red. 
From this he took his name of * Or- 
lando dal Quartiere.” 

Charlemagne goes to Rome to be 
crowned Emperor of the West; and 
his nephew, who had now come toa 
time of life to help to support his mo- 
ther, found the means of getting near 
enough to the emperor’s table to steal 
a plate of meat. He succeeded ; and 
again and again tried the same trick. 
Charlemagne saw him, and thought to 
terrify him by a loud hoarse cough. 
The young scoundrel laid down the 
plate, and caught the emperor by 
the beard. He then fixed his eye 
upon the emperor,—his audacity had 
the effect of fascination, and he de- 
camped, carrying with him the plate. 
The amazement of the crowded court 
is increased by Charles’s communica- 
tion that he had seen this extraordinary 
boy in a dream. Inquiry is made 
after the boy and his mother—the re- 
lationship is acknowledged by the em- 
peror, and his nephew, received into 
favour, becomes the chief support of 
the throne. 

It is necessary, for understanding 
the mere story of the Italian roman- 
tic poets, to give a moment’s atten- 
tion to the pedigrees of their heroes. 
Milone had three brothers, who are 
important as the fathers of heroes and 
heroines. From Otho of England 
sprang Astolpho, whom we meet early 
in the Furioso, under the disguise of 
a myrtle, and whose adventures are 
among the pleasantest parts of the 
poem. Buovo was the father of the 
magician, Malagigi. The four sons 
of Aymon are Rinaldo, Alard, Guis- 
cardo, and Ricciardetto ; and his one fair 
daughter is Bradamante, the ancestress 
of the House of Este. Rinaldo is, next 
to Charlemagne, the most important 
character in these fictions. Our first 
account of him is his slaying a nephew 
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of Charles’s, who was cheating him at 
chess, and flying from arrest to his 
father’s castle of Montauban. Char- 
lemagne marched against them with an 
army of ten thousand knights, com- 
manded by Orlando. 

The castle is besieged, but they con- 
trive to escape. They take to the 
road, and literally subsist by highway 
robbery. Rinaldo, without any mate- 
rial change in his circumstances by so 
high a connection, marries Clarice, 
sister to the King of Bourdeaux. 
Orlando and Charlemagne at last suc- 
ceed in capturing him, and he submits 
on humiliating conditions—the best of 
which is, that he shall go to Palestine, 
to re-conquer the holy sepulchre. He 
goes. The magician, Malagigi, after 
a full experience of al) the pleasures of 
a dissolute life, had become a hermit. 
Rinaldo succeeds in winning him from 
his retreat. The combined effects of 
valour and magic are irresistible, and 
he returns to the emperor, loaded 
with all the treasures of the East. 
Lest our readers should be deceived 
by this language, it is necessary to 
say, that the treasures for the most 
part consist of relics, which, however, 
work miracles, and are important to 
Charlemagne’s purposes. 

Of the dramatis persone of the 
Furioso most are taken from the 
Innamorato of Boiardo—and, proba- 
bly, Ariosto had a greater advantage 
in continuing stories which had already 
enchanted his hearers, than in seeking 
to engage their attention with the 
study of characters absolutely new. 
We are not, indeed, aware that any 
great poet has been content to do 
without the aid of traditions. The 
characters in the Iliad and Odyssey 
were those of the earlier ballads—and 
the Iliad and Odyssey have been in 
their turn, the inexhaustible store- 
house of the Greek and Roman poets. 
Ariosto assumes that all the stories 
told by Boiardo are familiar to his 
hearers, and this is to us rather an 
inconvenience—as without reading 
the earlier romance, it is not easy to 
understand the precise position of his 
heroes and heroines at the commence- 
ment of the Furioso. This renders 
it necessary for us to say a few words 
of this story before speaking of 
Ariosto’s poem. 

The fame of Durindana, the sword 
of Orlando, and of Bayardo, the 


horse of Rinaldo, had reached the 
ears of Gradasso, a monarch of India, 
who had a dragon’s face and heart, 
and was, in height, a giant To ob- 
tain them, he meditates the invasion 
of France. 

At the time this wild ambition 
seizes him, Charlemagne is holding 
a solemn tournament at Paris. All 
strangers, baptized or infidel, are in- 
vited. On the first day of the festival 
is a sumptuous banquet. Charlemagne 
appears in his royal robes—his guests, 
Christian and Pagan, are twenty-two 
thousand and thirty. Their order is 
arranged according to rank. At all 
trumpet dinners, mistakes are likely 
to be made, and Rinaldo is not placed 
as high as in his own estimate he 
ought. This gives rise to some joking, 
but music sounds, and the meats are 
served up. While this is going on, 
four giants enter the hall, and between 
them is a damsel of exceeding beauty, 
followed by a single knight, She tells 
Charlemagne that she and her brother 
are exiled from their father’s house, 
that in their wanderings they had 
heard of this feast, and that they 
have come to win, if possible, the 
wreath of roses, which is said to be 
the guerdon in these jousts. ‘ My 
brother,” she says, “ will await all 
comers at the Pillar of Merlin. Should 
he succeed in unhorsing his adversary, 
such knight so unseated shall be his 
prisoner,—should my brother be flung, 
I am to be the reward of the victor. 
I am Angelica, and my brother is 
Uberto.” 

She remains kneeling before Charles, 
who hesitates before he gives his 
answer. All the paladins are silent 
with admiration— Orlando approaches 
her with eyes cast down—the grey- 
haired Namus feels his youth return- 
ing, and Charles himself is actually in 
love. Ferrau, a paynim knight of infi- 
del Spain, thinks of snatching her up 
at once, and carrying her off, but is 
restrained by the recollection of what 
is due to the imperial presence. The 
lady receives a gracious answer, and 
retires, 

The magician, Malagigi, suspects 
that all is not right, and has recourse 
to his books—he conjures up four 
devils—one of whom informs him that 
Angelica is sent by her father, Gala- 
fron, the king of Cathay, to fasci- 
nate, as she best can, the warriors of 
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Charlemagne, and bring them prisoners 
to her father. She is full of malice, 
and is }-arned in all magic—her bro- 
ther, whose true name is Argalia, has 
enchanted armour—and a lance, the 
virtue of which is such, that no knight 
could resist its push—he has a ring, 
too, that, put into the mouth, has the 
power of making the person invisible, 
and which, worn on the finger, can 
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frustrate all enchantments—he has a 
horse, too, of miraculous swiftness. 
Galafron’s chief dependance is, how- 
ever, on the fascinations of his daugh- 
ter. Malagigi is disturbed by the 
news—but orders his devils to trans- 
port him to the pavilion of Argalia, 
near the Pillar of Merlin—Argalia is 
resting in his pavilion, while 


‘** Angelica bereath a pine is sleeping, 
Her long light tresses scattered on the grass, 
Beside a limpid fount, whose waters, leaping, 
Fell back into a pool as clear as glass. 
A giant had the damsel in his keeping, 
Who might for a reposing angel pass ; 
Her brother's ring the sleeping lady wore, 
Whose hidden virtues were described before. 


False Malagigi, borne on fiendish steed, 
Meanwhile through fields of air in silence swept, 
And now dismounting on the flowery mead 
Approached the weary damsel where she slept, 
By that grim giant watched, who for her need 
Good guard upon the sleeping lady kept, 
While others of her following paced the sward, 
And (such their charge) kept wider watch and ward.” 


The enchanter throws the giants 
into a magic sleep. Angelica is safe 
from the effects of his incantations in 
virtue of her brother’s ring, which 
happened to be on her finger ; and the 
magician disappointed, is himself well 
flogged, his book taken from him, and 
by means of one of the spells in it, 
which Angelica reads, he is sent pri- 
soner to Cathay. This scene appears 
to us much better in his original poem 
of Boiardo than in Berni’s refaccia- 
mento, and we shall at some time give 
our readers a translation of it. While 
these things are going on at Merlin’s 
Pillar, there is confusion at Paris, as 
Orlando insists on being the first to 
try the adventure with Argalia. This 
is resisted, and the right determined 
by lot. Astolpho’s is the first chance, 
and Ferrau’s the second. 

Astolpho and Argalia engage, and 
Astolpho is instantly unhorsed; he 
yields himself prisoner, in compliance 
with the conditions of the tournay. 
The next day Ferrau’s bugle is heard ; 
he claims the second course. Ar- 
o meets him, mounted on his horse 

abican. Rabican is blacker than a 
raven, with, however, three piebald 
legs, and his forehead marked with a 
star. Ferrau is unhorsed ; but saying 


he is no vassal of Charles’s, refuses to 
abide by the conditions which had been 
made. Argalia’s giants interpose, and 
are beaten by Ferrau. Argalia re- 
sumes the combat, but finds he has left 
his lance behind. Blows are given 
and received, when a conversation is 
held between the combatants, in which 
they mutually learn that the arms of 
one are enchanted, and the skin of the 
other invulnerable. The communica- 
tion leads to a sort of treaty, in which 
Argalia offers Angelica to Ferrau, 
provided she will marry him. Ange- 
lica, who had an opportunity of look- 
ing at Ferrau, thought him ugly; _be- 
side he was black haired, and she had 
set her heart on white haired men, 
The battle is renewed, and she trans- 
ports herself by magic from the scene. 
Argalia flies, and Ferrau follows, losing 
all trace of knight or lady. Astolpho, 
meanwhile, finds himself at liberty, 
and his own lance having been broken 
in the tournay, he takes Argalia’s, 
unconscious of its virtues, and re- 
turns to Paris. On his way he 
meets Rinaldo, and tells him the for- 
tune of Ferrau. At Paris, Orlando 
learns from him what has occurred. 
He, too, sets out in the evening of that 
day in pursuit of Angelica. We have 
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thus engaged in pursuit of this fair 
charmer at the same moment, Ferrau, 
Rinaldo, and Orlando. 

Meanwhile, the tournament which 
King Charles had proclaimed is going 
on, while his best knights are away. 
Grondonio, the pagan giant, seems 
likely to win the crown of roses; he 
has wounded and unhorsed numbers 
of the Christian knights. Astolpho 
enters the lists. The enchanted lance 
works a miracle. The giant falls 
like a tower that has been undermined. 
Astolpho, however, loses the honours 
of the day by treachery. He is furi- 
ous, tilts at friends and foes—even at 
Charles himself—and is at last carried 
off to prison. 

The three warriors whom we left 
in pursuit of Angelica arrive by diffe- 
rent roads to the wood of Arden, 
where she is. Rinaldo is the first to 
come, and he finds a beautiful fountain 
in the forest. Its properties are little 
suspected by him. The fountain had 
been, in the days of old, enchanted by 
Merlin, and the water, when drunk by 
one in love, made him forget his passion 
—nay, more, made him hate all he 
had before loved. Unfortunately he 
drank, and though he soon after 
came to another fountain, he lay down 
on the bank, without drinking of its 
water. That second fountain was 
the fount of love: he lay down 
and slept. While he was sleeping, 
Angelica came, drank of its waters, 
and fell in love with him. She pulls 
a handful of flowers, and throws 
them on his face. He wakes, looks at 
her, and flies. She pursues in vain— 
at length sinks down on the turf, and 
weeps herself asleep. Ferrau next 
makes his appearance; he meets Ar- 
galia, and after a long combat he 
pierces him to the heart, through a 
chink in his enchanted armour. Ar- 
galia entreats that his conqueror 
shall throw him, all armed as he is, 
into the neighbouring river, that his 
memory may not be disgraced by its 
being known that he has been defeated 
in enchanted armour. Ferrau con- 
sents, with the single reservation of 
the helmet. He raises the crest from 
Argalia’s helmet, puts it on, throws 
Argalia into the river, and pursues his 
ea the wood. 

eanwhile Orlando arrives, and 
finds Angelica sleeping. While he is 
gazing on her, Ferrau comes up, 
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thinks he is one of her guards, and 
defies -him. He, however, soon re- 
cognizes Orlando, and a duel follows, 
during which Angelica flies. A truce 
is proposed by Orlando, who reason- 
ably suggests that both should follow 
her, and when she is recovered, that 
their dispute may be determined. This 
is refused by Ferrau, and the battle 
recommences with more fury than be- 
fore. It is, however, interrupted by 
a lady on a palfrey, who comes de- 
manding Ferrau’s assistance. Spain, 
she tells him, is besieged by Gradasso, 
and Marsilius has no other hope than 
in the valour of Ferrau. The pagan 
knight cannot resist the command of 
his sovereign, The duel is suspended 
with the consent of Orlando, who fol- 
lows Angelica, while Ferrau and Flor- 
despina (such is the lady’s name) return 
to Spain. Theinvasion of Spain, mean- 
while creates a stir in Charlemagne’s 
court, and Charles sends Rinaldo to 
the relief of Marsilius. 

Rinaldo is successful against four 
giant-kings, allies of Gradasso. One 
of them, who survives a bloody battle 
outside the walls of Barcelona, reports 
the victory of Rinaldo, and Gradasso 
himself goes forth against the con- 
queror. Rinaldo is mounted on Bay- 
ardo, little knowing that this good 
steed is one of the main causes of the 
war. A single combat is agreed upon 
between Rinaldo and Gradasso. If 
Rinaldo conquers, he is to have back 
all the prisoners made by Gradasso. 
If Gradasso wins the day, Bayardo 
is to be his. The duel is to take place 
the next day. 

Meanwhile Angelica, who has re- 
turned to India, thinks of releasing 
Malagigi, in order that he may me- 
diate between her and Rinaldo. Ri- 
naldo receives him graciously, but has 
drunk too deeply of the waters of dis- 
dain to give him any favourable intel- 
ligence for Angelica. Malagigi is 
annoyed, and takes strange revenge. 
He sends one of his devils to Rinaldo, 
who personates an envoy from Gra- 
dasso, and misleads Rinaldo as to the 
precise time of the appointment. Ri- 
naldo on his coming to the field in 
the morning, sees only a small bark 
anchored to the shore. Soon after, 
however, he meets and combats with 
one of Malagagi’s fiends, who has 
assumed Gradasso’s form. Rinaldo 


making a blow with all his force, buries 
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his sword in the sand. The devil 
avails himself of the opportunity to 
escape, and flies into the bark. Ri- 


** Rinaldo chased him back from poop to prow, 
The sword Fusberta flaming in his hand, 


leaps from prow to poop— 


But he from side to side, from stern to bow, 
Flits while the barque is drifting from the land. 
Rinaldo marks it not; who thought but how 

To reach the foe with his avenging brand ; 

Nor from his long day-dream of vengeance woke, 


The vessel scuds before the wind, 
and at last takes ground near the gar- 
dens of the palace. 

Gradasso meanwhile waits with im- 
patience at the appointed hour and 
place for Rinaldo. He waits till night. 
When Ricciardetto, the brother of 
Rinaldo, finding he did not return, 
withdrew the arm from Marsilius’s 
camp, and returned to France. 

Rinaldo’s conduct had thus all the 
appearance of cowardice and treachery. 
The unfortunate Marsilius is compelled 
to make peace on any terms, and holds 
Spain as liege-man of Gradasso. They 
march to Paris. Charlemagne, who 
sallies out to meet the invaders, is 
conquered. Gradasso renounces all 
rights of conquest, demanding only 
Rinaldo’s horse and Orlando’s sword, 
and that Charlemagne and his peers 
were to remain his prisoners for a day. 
Charlemagne accepts the terms, and 
sends to Paris for the horse. Astolpho 
had assumed the command at Paris. 
He receives Charles’s messenger with 
indignation—says ‘‘ Charles has no 
right to the horse—if Gradasso wants 
him, let him come fight for him.” 
Gradasso accepts the challenge; they 
fight. Astolpho is still armed with 
Argalia’s invincible lance, and Gra- 
dasso is unhorsed. Astolpho when he 
had obtained the release of the pri- 
soners, (for this was part of his agree- 
ment with Grudasso) tells Charles 
that he must depart the next day to 
look for his cousins, Orlando and Ri- 
naldo. Charles in vain seeks to buy 
him to remain with the offer of Ire- 
land—aye, Ireland. The duke resists, 
and departs. Gradasso, too, returns 
home. 

Orlando had in vain wandered as 
far as the Tanais in search of Angelica. 
He asks a sphinx whom he meets for 
the dwelling of Angelica. She an- 
swers it is in Albracca, and questions 


Till the false fiend was melted into smoke.” 





him inher turn, ‘ Not to solve my 
riddle is death,” cried the monster. 
Orlando did not quite understand this, 
but thought he might as well put her 
out of the way, and with his sword Du- 
rindana he straightway cuts her in two, 
and then reads the solution of the rid- 
dle from a book. He comes to ariver, 
and rides along its precipitous banks, 
till he reaches a bridge. The giant 
who keeps it tells him it is the bridge 
of death. ‘ Maybe so,” says the pala- 
din, and slays the giant; as he falls, 
however, he touches a spring, and 
a net of iron closes on the hero, beats 
the sword out of his hand, and there 
he lies captive. 

A friar comes up, and preaches a 
sermon, which Orlando thinks is tak- 
ing a shabby advantage of his circum- 
stances. Up comes a Cyclops—looks 
at the friar—intimates that he cannot 
think of feeding on such carrion, 
takes up Orlando’s sword, and with it 
hews the net in pieces. Then comes 
a fight with the giant, in which 
Orlando conquers. He then proceeds 
to Albracca, but meeting a lady, who 
offers him an enchanted cup, he drinks, 
and under the fascination of the 
draught, follows her to a marvellous 
palace. 

Angelica has other lovers besides 
the Paladins, and one of them be- 
sieges her father’s capital. She con- 
trives to deliver Orlando from the 
captivity in which he was held, after 
having taken the enchanted draught, 
and he slays her persecutor in single 
combat. The charm which had at- 
tached her to Rinaldo still operates, 
and she persuades Orlando to accom- 
pany her in search of him to France. 

On returning through the forest of 
Arden, she drinks of the fountain of 
hatred—and Rinaldo, of the fountain 
of love. 

Our object being only to relate 
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Boiardo’s story so far as to render 
intelligible the action of the Orlando 
Furioso, it is sufficient for us to add, 
that, on Orlando's arriving in France 
with Angelica, a combat takes place 
tween him and Rinaldo for the lady. 
Angelica seldom witnessed a battle, 
without flying from the scene—and, 
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with Agramant, the king of Africa, 
who had invaded France. Charle- 
magné, to terminate the quarrel 
between the cousins, consigns An- 
gelica to the care of Namus, duke of 
Bavaria, and promises that she shall 
be the reward of him who performs 
the best service in the first battle with 





the Saracens. At this period of the 
combat, she rushed madly through the story commences the action of the 
forest, and came at last upon a plain, Ortanvo Furioso, 

covered with tents. This is the camp A. 
of Charlemagne, who is now at war 


while the cousins are engaged in 









THE TWO MAIDENS. 







FIRST MAIDEN. 
Sister, sweet sister, why pluck ye the flowers 

That bloom all so bright in the garden bowers, 
Where the sunshine of heaven falls light on their head, 
And the dew of the evening is over them shed ? 











SECOND MAIDEN. 


I'll weave thee a coronal for thy hair, 
Of these lowly flowrets so fresh and fair. 






FIRST MAIDEN. 


Sister, sweet sister, oh, weave not now 

A wreath to bind on my aching brow, 

For I feel in my head such a burning pain, 
As a fire within were searing my brain. 
Sister, dear sister, oh bring them not nigh, 
Or the flowers will wither, the blossoms die! 





A 









SECOND MAIDEN. 


I'll make thee a bouquet, so bright and gay, 
To wear near thy heart—oh! say me not nay! 







FIRST MAIDEN. 


Sister, fair sister, ’twould find no rest, 

O’er the throbbing pulse of this feverish breast, 

It would seem to share in my bosom’s strife, 

And flutter as though each fair flower had life! 

Let them still feel the sunshine, the dew, and the showers— 
Oh, let them not perish, the beautiful flowers! 









FLORENCE. 






“ Suggested by wearing flowers which were fresh at{noonday, yet withered ere night. 
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DR. WHITLEY STOKES. 


In the long record of miseries attendant upon old age recorded by Juvenal, 
we do not recollect that he has mentioned the world’s forgetfulness of 
its greatest benefactors, when age has forced them to retire from the active 
pursuits of life. The poet, the historian, the statesman—all who have 
amused, instructed, or governed mankind—those on whose words nations 
have hung in anxious expectancy, or who have been the delight and admiration 
of thousands, are alike neglected or forgotten, when years have deprived them 
of the power to please, or when they have ceased to tread the busy paths of 
worldly occupation. In addition to this, we too often find that, by outliving 
the active period of existence, they lose that posthumous reputation which 
is one of the highest rewards the world can bestow upon its benefactors. Those 
who, if they died in the zenith of their fame, and in full possession of all their 
mental powers, would be followed by a nation’s tears, when they outlive their 
energies, are allowed to pass away with indifference, almost with neglect, and all 
the good they may have done is*forgotten or unprized. The reason of this is 
too obvious—a new race has sprung up which knows little, perhaps cares less, 
for its predecesséts, and all contemporaries who could appreciate the struggles 
of the time, and estimate the’exertion bestowed in‘achieving benefits for their 
generation, have passed away ; and thus it too often happens that 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


These remarks have been forced upon us by the recent death of Dr. Whitley 


Stokes, a man who conferred many and great. benefits, upon society in Ire- 
land, and whose boily, soul, and spirit were for years devoted to the pursuit of 
means to promote the moral interests and develope the physical resources of 
his country, and who was so far in advance of the times in which he lived, that 
it is only now we can appreciate what he strove for during a long life; and we 
are now reaping the benefits of that for which he endured years of toil, obloquy, 
and even persecution to accomplish. 

Some may perhaps think our commendations exaggerated, and charge us with 
extravagance in claiming so much for the subject of this sketch; but we trust, 
ere we conclude, to prove that he was worthy of still higher eulogy. Doctor 
Stokes was, through a long life, a strenuous advocate of the liberties not only of 
his country, but of mankind. He was the uncompromising enemy of tyranny, 
whether despotic or democratic. He was the first successful teacher of 
medicine in Ireland, as well as the founder of clinical medical instruction. To 
him we owe, in a great measure, the formation of the admirable botanical 
garden and the museum of Trinity College. He was almost the first to draw pub- 
lie attention to the vast natural and industrial resources of Ireland; and from 
his eloquent and earnest teaching may be dated the cultivation of natural history, 
geology, and mineralogy in Dublin; and one of his last public efforts was the 
foundation of the Zoological Society. 

But his memory is encircled with even higher honours. He was an active 
promoter of the Irish Society, and sought by every exertion of his mind, and by a 
most liberal expenditure of money, to further the instruction of the people through 
the medium of their own language. A zealous and sincere Christian, he 
sought to bring the light of the Gospel to every poor man’s heart and home, 
believing that in so doing he was laying the foundation of virtue, peace, and 
prosperity in Ireland. In the year 1814, he printed, at his own expense, an 
English and Irish Dictionary, bearing the following motto— 


Wpzeao na Gn m beryl azamra 
UéEo ay yj aca beypjm syb. 
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In a preface to this work he briefly combatted the apprehension even still 
entertained by some as to the result of the cultivation of the Irish language: 


‘Some, I believe, may fear that any encouragement to the revival ef the Irish 
language may be injurious, by delaying its decline, and the consequent extension of 
the English. To me this decline does not appear so rapid as it may to others ; but 
with respect to the extension of the English language, it appears likely to be pro- 
moted at present by the cultivation of the Irish. This is what will open to the 
native student an easy path to the first rudiments of knowledge; when these are 
obtained, emulation and interest will soon excite him to the acquisition of the Eng- 
lish language, on which his hopes depend. And he will speedily outstrip the scholar 
who has been taught, like a parrot, to pronounce by signal, words which convey 
to his mind no meaning whatever. 

‘“* Let us, then, diminish the inconvenience of distinct languages, by multiplying 
interpreters. All the intercourses of society will be conducted with more facility 
and the tribes, so long separated, may at length begin to blend into one nation.” 


We have long since had the desire to present a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Dr. Stokes; but out of respect to feelings which we honoured, we 
abstained from doing so, hoping that in time we might overcome what we 
esteemed a prejudice, and that we should be able to present to the public a full 
and perfect biographical sketch of one of the most remarkable men of the past 
age. It is with pain we have now to penan obituary memoir ; for while we may 
now more freely discuss his character and attainments, and introduce topics we 
should then have been compelled to avoid, we still feel, independently of our 
sorrow at his loss, that we have missed the opportunity of laying before the 
public personal recollections, which would have been at the present time most 
valuable for their truthfulness, and the interest which the reminiscences of one 
who lived in the most trying periods of Ireland’s history would afford. 

We hope, however, in the present sketch to be able to present such 
a portraiture of the man as may justify our praise of one who, though dead 
during the latter years of his life to the active pursuits of literature, science, 
and politics, had been one of the brightest ornaments of the university, and the 
best model of what a patriot should be, if honesty, uprightness, devotion to his 
country, unselfishness, and a total indifference to what could lead to personal 
advantage, be the test of what a patriot should be. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes was born in the year 1763. His father, who had been a 
Fellow of Trinity College, had retired on a college living, and was Chancellor. 
of the Cathedral and master of the endowed school of Waterford, to which his 
character as an accomplished scholar gave a high reputation, and was fully jus- 
tified by the number of eminent men educated there, amongst whom was his son. 
At an early age Dr. Stokes entered the university, where his undergraduate 
career was highly distinguished, as much by his industry and talents as by enthu-- 
siasm in the investigation of physical science ; and at an early age he obtained a 
fellowship, under circumstances highly characteristic of his energetic mind. 
He had for some months previous to the examination been labouring under 
illness, brought on, in a great measure by the severity of his study, and when 
the day of trial came he was so ill and weak that his friends considered 
it impossible that he could undergo the necessary exertion. However, his 
fixity of purpose could not be shaken, nor would he allow what he deemed the 
certain reward of his exertions to be snatched from him by any light cause, and 
on the morning of the examination he was carried into the hall, and to the 
astonishment of all, proved by his answering that, though the body was ex- 
hausted, the mind was unimpaired; and to the joy of his friends, he was 
declared the successful candidate. Having attained this grand object of his 
ambition, he did not lapse into a merely indolent performance of his college duties 
—he seemed to regard what many deem the goal, as only the starting point 
of life, whence he was to proceed ina career of active prosecution of those pur- 
suits which were to confer, not benefit on himself or his family, but on litera- 
ture, science, and the best interests of mankind. Indeed, from this period 
till a few years before his death, his life was one continued exertion ;—and under 
constant opposition, which seemed but to stimulate and exalt his energies, his 
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mind was unweariedly devoted to whatever pursuit he thought best fitted to 
ameliorate the condition of his fellew-men, and especially his countrymen. 
«« Whatsoever was lovely, whatsoever of good report, if there was any virtue 
or any praise,” to these things only were his thoughts directed. It might 
be he was mistaken—it might be his mind was too far in advance of the 
intelligence of the age, or that his generous and exalted soul trusted too much to 
the honesty of mankind—but still we have abundant cause to admire the purity 
of his intentions, the nobleness of his ends, and the unselfish steadiness with 
which he pursued his career. 

Having accepted a lay fellowship which was fortunately then vacant, he 
shortly after took his degree in medicine; to which profession all his tastes and 
feelings directed him ; its elementary studies were eminently suited to one of 
his inquiring mind, embracing as they did the most interesting branches of 
natural philosophy and natural history; and to the latter especially were his 
energies, during his whole life, directed. It also gave a free scope to his 
at as in it he could actively engage in a continual succession of 

enevolent actions, and directly aid his fellow-men. 

In the year 1793, he visited Edinburgh, then the first school of physic 
in Europe, where he took his degree of doctor of medicine. During 
his stay there he was, as might have been expected, a most enthusiastic 
student, and laid down the plan of a botanic garden for his native city, 
on the model of that in the Scottish capital. We have seen a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the late Bishop of Ferns, who was then actively engaged in the 
attempt to get the garden established, and learned from it that Dr. Stokes’s 
plans were pretty closely followed in the beautiful garden which is now 
one of the greatest ornaments of this city and not surpassed in Europe for the 
variety and arrangement of its specimens. This was, we believe, the first henefit 
he conferred upon Dublin, and we conceive that the originator of the Botanic 
Garden of the University, if he had done nothing more, deserves our gratitude 
for the pleasure and advantage thereby afforded us. 

“To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction” is one great object of 
Christian practice, and we feel convinced that in the choice of his profession, 
Dr. Stokes was strongly actuated by this precept ; and never was a profession 
adopted with nobler aims or from purer motives, which were enduringly acted 
on throughout a long life. Even when engaged in the most active and soul- 
absorbing pursuits, he still had his advice and assistance ready at the call 
of poverty and sickness; he was enthusiastic in his zeal to alleviate distress 
or abate the pangs of want and wretchedness, and many could now testify 
to his tenderness in watching beside the sick bed “where lonely want 
retired to die,” and where his footsteps would bring comfort and ease; and often- 
times when the sufferers were restored to health by his means, he placed them in 
a position to earn a subsistence. Many remember occasions when he volunteered 
his aid in staying those periodical ravages of pestilence which have so often visited 
our city, and though he was a firm believer in the contagious nature of fever, 
his fears of infection never interfered with his duties as a physician. 

This recalls to our recollection two periods in which the character of this 
brave and wise man was truly shown. We allude to the two great epidemics 
of fever which visited Ireland—during both of which he was formost in the advo- 
cacy of every measure which could stay the pestilence, or alleviate suffering. Active, 
untiring, bold, he threw himself into the front of the battle, devoting his time, 
his knowledge, and his purse, to meet the exigencies of the period. He urged on 
government the establishment of district hospitals. He pointed out how the 
sick might be separated ; how their dwellings and clothing might be purified ; 
and laboured night and day in the great work of charity, enlightened and inspired 
by science. 

When the great fever of 1827 and 1828 broke out, such was the pressure of 
the epidemic that whole families were often carried to the hospitals, and carts 
laden with the sick and dying arrived hourly from different parts of the country, 
their drivers so terrified by the ravages of the fever, that hastily throwing down 
their burdens on the lawn of the hospital, they fled from the scene of pestilence 
and death ; and single patients were frequently brought in wheel-barrows, and 
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overturned at the entrance ; the whole resembling what has been recorded of the 
ee of the middle ages—but with this difference, that here the sufferers 
new that science and philanthropy awaited them. 

The hospitals of Dublin being quite inadequate to the accommodation of the 
sick, temporary houses, covered with canvas, and tents were erected in various 
situations ; and inthe Meath Hospital alone the number of the beds was upwards 
of three hundred, the care of which was divided among four physicians, of which 
the subject of this memoir, and Dr. Graves, now president of the College of 
Physicians, were the principal. 

Here might Dr. Stokes be seen, then in his sixty-fourth year, at all hours, 
early and late, labouring in the incessant care of the sick—prescribing, adminis- 
tering, directing, advising ; giving hope to the desponding, and where hope had 
fled, smoothing the bed of death itself. 

Dr. Stokes filled successively the chairs of the Practice of Medicine in the 
School of Physic, and in that of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. As 
a lecturer, he was distinguished for the originality of his views, the depth of his 
researches, and the energy and eloquence of his address. 

As he lived in the times of the French revolution, when the minds of so 
many were infected with republican doctrines—when society was in that tran- 
sition state which precedes all organic changes in governments, and viewing the 
moral and physical degradation of his country, it is no matter of wonder, that 
in common with so many great and good men of his time, he should have 
adopted opinions deemed dangerous to the public weal. In doing so, he had, 
however, but one object in view—his country’s good, and he proved, not only 
by the whole tenor of his life, but by his conduct in most dangerous times, that 
this was so. In common with Windham, Fox, and other great names of the 
time, the first exertions of a great people for liberty created nothing in his 
breast but hearty wishes for their success ; and we need not wonder, after the 
events of ’82 in Ireland, that he should wish to see in his own country 
the cause of liberty also flourish. His character was too unbending at 
once to give up a great good; and as long as it was possible, saving his allegi- 
ance to the crown of England, and his attachment to the Protestant religion, he 
remained united with the patriot party; and if liberty had at her shrine such 
true-hearted and high-souled patriots, she would never have had her temple 
defiled by blood, rapine, and desolation. 

As the events of this period had an influence over Dr. Stokes’s whole life, we 
may be excused entering a little into detail of the circumstances connected with 
his involvement in the affairs of this period. Every one who remembers, or 
has read the history of those times, is aware that a number of the brightest 
names which have adorned the history of Ireland were united together against the 
efforts which England was at that time making to effect a union with Ireland, and 
that the means used by the ministry, even if necessary, were certainly well adapted 
to disgust all well-principled men. A few men, great in name and character, 
joined together to resist the progress of these events; and when we mention 
the names of Plunket, Burrowes, Bushe, and Stokes, we have an army of au- 
thority at least sufficient to justify an enthusiastic opposition to the ministerial 
intrigues. From this open opposition sprung the society of the United Irish- 
men. This society was considered by Dr. Stokes, and many others, as a means 
of advancing the political interests of this country; and while it was a 
public body, whose object was simply, by legitimate and constitutional measures, 
to promote these ends, it was joined by many wise and good men, who, when 
secrecy crept it into its councils, left it in despair. 

The following passages from the autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
bears the strongest evidence in favour of the high moral principles held by Dr. 
Stokes, under circumstances well calculated to put them to the proof; and 
the passages we here adduce, coming from one who was strongly opposed to 
them, fully bear out what we have above asserted : 


‘‘T am sure, if there be on earth such a thing as sincere friendship, I feel it for 
Whitley Stokes, for George Knox, and for Peter Burrowes. They are men whose 
talents I admire, whose virtues I reverence, and whose persons Ilove. « +» 1 + 
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With regard to Whitley Stokes, his political opinions approach nearer to mine than 
those of either Knox or Burrowes. We, however, differ on many material points ; 
and we differ on principles which do honour to Stokes’s heart. With an acute 
feeling of the degradation of his country, and a just and generous indignation against 
her oppressors, the tenderness and humanity of his disposition is such, that he recoils 
from any measures to be attempted for her emancipation which may terminate in 
blood : in this respect I have not the virtue to imitate him. I must observe, that, 
with this perhaps extravagant anxiety for the lives of others, I am sure in any case 
which satisfied his conscience, no man would be more prodigal of his own life than 
Whitley Stokes, for he is an enthusiast in his nature ; but ‘what he would highly, 
that would he holily ;’ and Iam afraid in the present state of things, that is a 
thing impossible. I love Stokes most sincerely. With a most excellent and highly 
cultivated mind, he possesses the distinguishing characteristic of the best and most 
feeling heart ; and I am sure it will not hurt the self-love of the friends whose 
names I have recorded, when I say that, in the full force of the phrase, I look upon 
Whitley Stokes as the very best man I have ever known.” 


Shortly after these events the rebellion of 98 broke out, and he at once, and 
without hesitation joined the party opposed to the rebellion. He took command of 
a college corps, and was distinguished by his energy, and the care he took of the 
exercise and drilling of those under his command. Unfortunately, circumstances 
occurred which made him feel it necessary to resign the command—we believe 
the reason was, that many of the privates in the corps were dissatisfied with 
being placed under one whose principles they considered doubtful, owing to his 
intimacy with so many of the republican party. However that may be, we 
feel fully assured that his loyalty would have withstood any temptation, 
and that his devotion to the cause he had adopted was as single-hearted as 
that of any of his comrades. Indeed, as evidence of this, we may state that an 
address was presented to him from the officers and men of his company, highly 
complimentary to his loyalty and zeal. 

This and other circumstances led to an inquiry into his conduct as a 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College, and a visitation was called by Lord 
Clare, the Chancellor, at which, though nothing whatsoever was proved, in the 
slightest degree compromising his character as a loyal subject or a member of 
the University, it was decided by the visitors that he should be suspended from 
his fellowship for a year. This was a most unwarranted proceeding, unsup- 
ported by evidence, and by no means justifiable on the ground that it was 
necessary to make an example of an eminent man for holding opinions likely to 
endanger the peace of the country. No charge of disloyalty was established ; 
on the contrary, evidence was brought forward to prove that he had always in- 
culeated in the strongest manner, the duty of obedience to the laws of the 
land, and respect for the sovereign. It was also proved that he was one of the 
most firm upholders of the truths of Christianity, which was then threatened 
with danger from the French party ; in fact, that he had made himself remark- 
able by his giving private lectures to his pupils on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and by having also published an excellent pamphlet in answer to Paine’s “* Age 
of Reason.” Despite of all this, expediency, the tyrant’s plea, was used to jus- 
tify an act of the greatest oppression. This work of Dr. Stokes was of incal- 
culable value at that period, when the infidel principles which it so strenuously 
opposed, were beginning to spread among the students of the University. 

aad after this storm of politics, the Union took place, and in the calm 
which followed Dr. Stokes found time for pursuits more congenial to his cha- 
racter, and more suited to his tastes. Indeed we are not aware that he again 
directly interfered in such subjects ; other topics occupied his thoughts, and he 
deemed that Ireland was to be benefitted more by attention to the development 
of her great resources than by the necessary excitement of politics, which could 
not be employed without evoking the demon of religious discord. 

To this end he devoted himself to various practical subjects—the employment 
of the poor, their education, and the economic mode of supplying large cities 
with food. In aid of these objects he expended large sums of money annually 
for several years. He was one of the most able and active promoters of 
the Irish Society, by which so many blessings have been conferred on the 
jnhabitants of this country, and hehad selections of the sacred Scriptures trans- 
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lated into the Irish language and printed at his own expense; and it is a sad 
consideration, that had the Church of Ireland but manifested half the zeal 
for education in former years that a layman afterwards did, we should not in all 
probablility be now in the state of anarchy, which makes many doubt the utility 
of an Established Church, and gives to politicians one of their strongest ar- 
guments against its efficacy. 

Plans for the employment of the poor must occupy the mind of every 
person who feels an interest in the well-being of this country, or who even 
possesses the slightest feelings of benevolence ; and few men were more under 
the influence of both these motives to exertion in their cause than Dr. Stokes. On 
all sides then, as now, though perhaps the evils are at present slightly alleviated, 
were to be seen thousands of able-bodied paupers, willing to work for the 
slightest remuneration for their toil,—immense tracts of waste land—andavailable 
but unemployed motive power adequate to supplying manufactures and employ- 
ment for thousands. This was, as at present, a sight to stir the spirit within any 
man, whose heart beat with generous feeling, and Dr. Stokes endeavoured to di- 
rect the public mind to adopt means by which a state of things so unnatural and’so 
anomalous might be alleviated. We cannot enter into details of the different 
suggestions he offered. We may briefly allude to them. One was a proper 
regulation of the sea fisheries along the coast, which he considered a most 
desirable mode of employment, giving not only to small capital a ready 
investment and return, but supplying an export trade from the south and 
west of Ireland ; and keeping up a nursery of men for the navy, in case of war. 
We trust to see something done in this way even more extensively than at pre- 
sent, when attempts are making on the southern coast to establish efficient 
fisheries, and capital is being embarked in that most lucrative trade. Another 
proposal he made was the renting out in small farms waste lands, under the con- 
trol and direction of proper agents. The working of the different mines of 
coal, iron, copper, &c., was one of his most favourite projects, and we can point 
to the Mining Company of Ireland, and its flourishing works in the south, as one 
of the great benefits conferred upon this country, of which he was a most active 
promoter, and which expends in one small district, in wages alone, upwards of 
eight hundred pounds per week. From these laborious investigations arose his 
work on the resources of Ireland, the first attempt made towards the develop- 
ment of the wealth and innate powers of this kingdom. 

To the theory which attributed the poverty and distress of Ireland to our over- 
population, he was a most determined opponent ; and he proved that there was, if 
properly employed, a capability of supporting a much greater population in 
Ireland than the number of inhabitants it then contained. On this subject his 
opinions coincided with those of the most experienced men at present, who 
have any knowledge of the great but undeveloped resources of thiscountry. To 
the Malthusian doctrines he was, under all their phases, a decided opponent, and 
he published, about the year 1818, a pamphlet, in which he refuted the axiom as- 
sumed by the disciples of that school, that population increases in a higher ratio 
than the means of support, and the principles which he was the first to combat, 
were afterwards fully refuted by the amiable and excellent Mr. M. T. Sadler, in 
his Treatise on Population. 

Shortly after his taking his seat as a member of the senior board, he felt com- 
pelled, from religious scruples, to relinquish his fellowship, under circumstances 
highly creditable to his conscientious feelings, which compelled him to sacrifice 
place and emolument, rather than hold them in violation of his convictions. 

On his resignation of his fellowship, he was appointed Lecturer on 
Natural History, and during the period he held this professorship, he 
gave many courses of lectures on the different branches of this interesting 
study, in which he not only introduced subjects treated of in the Uniuersity 
by him for the first time, but put forward many and original views on 
various topics connected with the natural sciences. He was the first 
teacher in Dublin of the modern theories of geology and mineralogy, and it was 
under his direction that the present Museum of Mineralogy in Trinity College was 
arranged, and many of the most interesting specimens were contributed by him, 
especially those which served to elucidate the mineral resources of Ireland. He 
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was also the first to put forward the modern theory of meteors being 
either fragments of a former planet, or small planetary bodies revolving round 
the sun, with orbits crossing that of the earth, and which being con- 
sequently occasionally brought within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, give 
rise to those showers of meteoric stones, which are now admitted to have fallen 
from the air on various occasions. This subject he treated fully in a lecture 
delivered many years since, and he contrasted the different popular opinions re- 
lative to shooting stars being produced in the atmosphere, or sent out of the vol- 
canoes in the moon, refuting those opinions by arguments, the truth of which 
recent discoveries have fully proved, and which are now generally adopted 
by the philosophic world. He also delivered many courses of lectures on 
the volcanic theory of the earth, and put forward what is now considered 
the established theory, though then received, as all new views are, with ridicule 
or contempt ; and he was the first to introduce, in common with the distinguished 
Dr. Macartney, those views of comparative anatomy brought to perfection by 
Cuvier. It was to forward the study of natural history in this country that 
he determined on the formation of the Zoological Society of Dublin; 
and to assist in this object, he visited Paris and London, to make himself 
practically acquainted with the system pursued in the Jardin du Roi and the 
Zoological Society of London. During his visit to the former city he made 
the acquaintance and friendship of Cuvier and Brongniart. 

Want of space compels us to curtail much matter of interest which we had 
intended to introduce into this article, and gladly would we have proved by ex- 
tracts from his writings, many assertions made in the preceding pages, but unfor- 
tunately the limits to which we are restricted compel us to bring these memo- 
randa to a rather hurried conclusion. Gladly would we have dilated on his 
personal amiability, which endeared him to all who were honoured by his 
friendship ; and despite of some peculiarities of manner, inseparable from ge- 
nius, gave to an evening in his society, a freshness and novelty seldom enjoyed 
in this commonplace existence. He would then give pleasure to all around him 
by a vivacity and humour almost boyish. He seemed always to bear in mind the 
maxim of Cicero—“ Ut enim adolescentem, in quo senile aliquid; sic senem, in 
quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo: quod qui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, 
animo nunquam erit ;” and he was equally ready to enjoy a jest, or to repeat, 
with the richest humour, some witty anecdote, and seemed always prepared to 
vary the monotony of philosophic discussion by wit and pleasantry. He was at 
the same time remarkable for the almost feminine purity of his mind; no one 
ever heard from his lips a syllable capable of raising a blush on the most modest 
cheek; and a jest or a tale sullied by the slightest impurity, or treating disre- 
spectfully either morality or religion, no matter how piquant or witty, would 
never win a smile, or pass without his showing his resentment either by silent 
contempt or indignant remonstrance. It is also a trait in his character rarely met 
with, that he had no enemies; opponents he had, and many, but though he 
never spared vice or countenanced folly, yet while he crushed the one and 
awed the other, their votaries were never rendered his enemies. To modest 
merit he was the firmest friend, and his hand and purse were ever open to aid 
the efforts of struggling genius; and there are many now living who could 
prove the ready aid he afforded them in their struggles to competence and 
wealth. 

His mind was highly poetical, and no one could more keenly feel the 
beauties of our classic poets, with whose writings he was familiar, being 
himself a library of reference to the best of the ancient and modern 
classics. This taste was the more remarkable as it is rarely that poetic 
taste is found to co-exist in minds trained to the cultivation of the ex- 
act sciences, and few men can be pointed out, whose energies have been 
directed to abstract science, or its practical applications, who could even 
feel a poetic sentiment. This, however, was not the case with Dr. Stokes. 
Though a utilitarian in the highest sense, he felt that the fine arts were a means 
of advancing civilization almost more effectually than tracts or lectures. He knew 
that painting, poetry, and music, possess a secret power over the instincts of our 
nature, more readily available than abstract truths can ever be ; and he also 
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thought that some romance should mingle with the dull realities of life, to make 
man a feeling as well as a thinking being—a creature with a feeling soul as well 
as areasoning mind. And to this end he thought that every encouragement 
should be given to the cultivation of our tastes for the beautiful in all its forms. 
He was himself an enthusiast in poetry ; few men could feel more keenly the 
Lumerous beauties of the galaxy of poets whose rising glories he witnessed ; and 
we have heard some of his friends state, that when the works of Burns or Scott 
first appeared, Dr. Stokes was almost the first person in Dublin to appreciate 
their now acknowledged merits. In the year 1793, on the occasion of his first 
visit to Scotland, one of the first acquaintances he formed was with Robert 
Burns, at whose house he spent many happy hours, and of whose writings he 
was ever an ardent admirer. Of painting and music he was a most attached 
votary; and often have his friends seen him absorbed in ecstasy as he listened 
to the “wild songs of his dear native plains,” his whole soul concentrated upon 
the poetry and melody. 

On several occasions he wooed the muse, and we subjoin a few (perhaps not the 
best) specimens of his capability in this high accomplishment, which have not 
been published. The first is a free translation of Seneca’s fine ode, “ Stet qui- 
cunque volet potens,” in which the spirit of the original is fully preserved ; 
the second, an address to the shamrock worn by George the Fourth, which is 
most interesting, not only from the intense expression of love of country con- 
tained in it, but also from its being written when he had nearly reached his 
sixtieth year. 


 STET QUICUNQUE VOLET POTENS,” 


Climb, climb who will the slippery height 

That leads to royal smiles and power, 
My heart let humble peace delight, 

Let conscience cheer my parting hour. 
So when my days in peace have flown, 
To cities, camps, and courts unknown, 
Calmly I'll meet an humble grave, 

No wealth to lose, no power te leave. 

Man to his long misconduct blind, 
Arms the dread King with all his danger, 

Lives known too weli to all mankind, 
Dies to himself a wretched stranger! 


ON THF SHAMROCK WORN BY GEORGE IV. ON HIS PUBLIC ENTRY INTO DUBLIN 1821, 


Fair plant! beloved with rooted truth, 
And watered by my tears, 

The bitter trial of my youth, 
The solace of my years. 

Lov’d, honor’d plant, too long oppressed 
Beneath the foot of pride, 

At length unfold thy beaming breast 
And cast the dust aside. 

Beloved! revive—your King appears, 
To wipe your tears away, 

The sorrows of a thousand years 
Are vanishing to-day. 

His aged head thy grateful breast 
Shall soothe to safe repose, 

Free from the thorns that still infest 
The Thistle and the Rose. 


The following lines will, we think, bear comparison with any that Goldsmith 
has ever written :— 


As some adventurous merchant bound 
To distant climes the globe around, 
Parts freely with his monied store, 
For what may suit his native shore ; 
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We who our course to-morrow keep 
Beyond the grave’s unmeasured deep, 
Yet hope, that trackless ocean passed, 
To reach our Father’s home at last, 
Those things alone should make our care, 
Which we are sure are treasured there. 
Know then, in God and angel’s sight, 

No gem more pure, nor diamond bright, 
As one good action, done to prove 

Us mindful of that Father’s love. 


Until a very few years before his death, he continued actively employed in 
the execution of his collegiate duties; in the private prosecution of chemical 
investigations ; and in plans for developing the resources of this country by the 
establishment of different manufactures. However, advancing age, though it 
left him in the enjoyment of his mental faculties, had incapacitated him from the 
intercourse of society, in a great degree, for some years past; yet those who 
had the privileges of his familiar friends, could still admire the resources of his 
well-stored mind, which called forth, even to the last day of his life, their admi- 
ration at their richness and variety. And we may mention, that the evening 
before his fatal illness, he gave a long and animated description of all the events 
connected with Napoleon’s Russian campaign, and the disastrous retreat of the 
— army from the walls of Moscow. This was the last occasion on which his 
riends had an opportunity of admiring his accurate memory and great power of 
description, for a few hours subsequently he was seized with illness, which spee- 
dily proved fatal, leaving to the world a bright example of untiring zeal for 
knowledge, kind-heartedness which no ingratitude could chill, and benevolence 
ever ready to sacrifice self-interest or advantage to the wants or necessities of 
others. Never was a man whose position and character made temporary fame 
an object of desire, so free from every trace of envy or detraction of others. 
This was almost carried to a faulty extent. He was always ready to impart his 
stores of knowledge to every inquirer; and he often saw others claiming merit 
and obtaining rewards for what he had originated; and we know that several 
discoveries of his, were the means of advancing men to a temporary eminence, 
whose only merit was their unblushing effrontery in piracy. Still he allowed 
this without envy or reproach. Truth was advanced and knowledge was dif- 
fused, and he cared not by what channels, or at what loss of fame to himself. 
Our task is now done—would we could say, worthily of its subject. We have 
laboured at no mere panegyric, nor advanced one word beyond simple fact, 
though we are conscious we have fallen far short of expressing fully our opinion 
of this most accomplished and exemplary man. Did the limits of a magazine 
article allow us to make quotations from his valuable publications, we doubt not 
the public would be now a great gainer, as most of his views on practical subjects 
would admirably suit the present times, when more correct notions of public policy 
are likely to be applied to the alleviation of the wants of this country, and mere 
theoretical politics are giving way to attempts at material improvements, by means 
of education, manufactures, and an amended system of agriculture. Would that 
we could hope his oft-repeated warnings against bloodshed and violence—given 
when the provocations to both, and the hopes of success, were infinitely greater 
than at present—could now be heard, and that all who loved their country and 
their religion, the Protestant or the Roman Catholic, would lay to heart the 


following passage from his admirable address to the people of Ireland, written 
in 1799 :— 


“I wish to make the people know and love the moral precepts of the Gospel: 
when they become better acquainted with the standard of their common faith, they 
will learn how far all have departed from it in doctrine and practice: returning to 
their source, they must approach to each other, and, if they cannot entirely meet, 
they will find it positively enjoined to bear each other’s Siena of opinion with 
charity and indulgence—they will find the distinguishing mark of Christians is 


mutual love—they will be ashamed of their past errors, and promise each other that 
they will never be led into them again.” 











—— 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS, JAMES GRAY,—NO. III. 


** Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


“Where couldst thou fix on mortal ground 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman’s heart hath found 
And joy the poet’s eye.” — 
Mas. DEMANs. 


[Tur “ Noctes Ambrosiane ” of Blackwood’s Magazine, may be said to have 
conferred an immortality—de jure as well as de facto—on those concerned in 
them, whether the speakers or the spoken of. Their rapid conversational flow 
was an easy vehicle for introducing the merits of all whose names had come to 
the public ear ; and praise was as liberally given to some, as burning invective 
poured down on others. With the true characteristics of a vigorous mind, the 
literary likings and dislikings of Christopher North were equally intense. He 
rejoiced in discovering and declaring real genius—and he did both with un- 
bounded generosity—every whit as well as he gloried in the slaughter of a mere 
pretender to poetical fame. His exquisite judgment seldom left him at fault ; 
and his criticisms, even when ruthlessly severe, were yet shown to be at least 
discriminative, if not impartial. Early—almost on her first appearance in 
print—was his helping hand extended towards Mrs. James Gray's efforts; and 
at his divine symposium, through the lips of the Shepherd, he then named her 
with praise, along with many more of her bright sister spirits. We feel it a 
sort of duty to make the extract, now that she, with the most of those referred 
to, has passed away from this earth for ever :— 


‘* Shepherd—Mr. North, I often wush that we had some leddies at the Noctes 
When you're married to Mrs. Gentle, you maun bring her sometimes to Picardy, 
to matroneeze the ither females, that there may be nae scandalum magnatum. And 
then what pairties! Neist time she comes to Embro’, we'll hae the Hemans, and 
she’ll aiblins sing to us some o’ her ain beautifu’ sangs, set to tunes by that de- 
lightfu’ musical genius, her sister. 

‘* North—And she shall sit at my right hand. 

“* Shepherd—And me on hers. 

‘* North—And with her wit she shall brighten the dimness her pathos brings into 
our eyes, till tears and smiles struggle together beneath the witchery of the fair 
necromanceress. And L. E. L., I hope, will not refuse to sit on the old man’s left. 

“* Shepherd—O man! but I wush I could sit next to her too; but it’s impossible 
to be like a bird, in twa places at ance, sae [ maun submit. 

‘* North—Miss Landon, I understand, is a brilliant creature, full of animation 
and enthusiasm, and, like Mrs. Hemans too, none of your lachrymose muses, ‘ me- 
lancholy and gentlemanlike,’ but like the daughters of Adam and Eve, earnestly and 
keenly alive to all the cheerful and pleasant humanities and charities of this every- 
day sublunary world of ours. 

*¢ Shepherd—But wunna you ask Miss Jewsbury to the first male and female 
Noctes? She’s really a maist superior lassie? 

‘* North—Both in prose and verse. Her Phantasmagoria—two miscellaneous 
volumes—teem with promise and performance. Nor must our festal board, that 
happy night, miss the light of the countenance of the fascinating Mrs. Jameson. 

** Shepherd—Wha’s she ? 

‘* North—Read you never the Diary of an Ennuyée? 

** Shepherd—O’ a what? An N, O, E? Is’t a man or a woman’s initials ? 

“* North—Nor the Loves of the Poets ? 

‘* Shepherd—Only what was in the Magazin. But, oh! sir, yon were maist 
beautifu’ specimens o’ eloquant and impassionat’ prose composition as ever drapped 
like hinny frae woman’s lips. We maun hae Mrs. Jameson—we maun indeed. And 
-wull ye hear till me, sir, there’s a fine enthusiastic bit lassie ca’d Brown—Ada 
Brown, I think—wha maun get an inveet, if she’s no ower young to gang out to 
sooper ; but Miss Mitford, or Mrs. Mary Howitt, will aiblins bring the bit timid 
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cretur under their wing ; and as for mysel’, I shall be as kind to her as if she were 
my ain dochter. 
** North—Visions of glory, spare my aching sight— 
Ye unborn Noctes, press not on my soul !’”* 


This was fine praise finely given ; and must have awakened in the mind of 
the young debutante, feelings of the purest gratification. And how much 0. 
her after-destiny may it not have decided ; what resolves may it not have en 
kindled, to consecrate her life to her high calling—to toil yet more in literary 
effort—to struggle for a name which would endure? [or our early impres- 
sions shape the course of our maturer years; and the applause or the disap- 
pointment of youth, remains unforgotten, even amidst the weariness of old age. 

The poems which follow were written at various periods of life, mostly, how- 
ever, within the last five or six years. The reader can so readily distinguish 
between them, even from the mere internal showing, that we do not deem it in- 
cumbent to point out their dating more particularly. Mrs. Gray’s maturer 
poetry does not differ more from her earlier productions in a higher finish, than 
in an altered tone and manner. Happiness with her was a plant of slow growth ; 
and from the intensity of feeling in youth, she was hardly acquainted with it then. 
But as years grew, her mind became more lofty and calm; the morbid expres- 
sion of impatient longing passed away along with the idle dreams of her inex- 
perience. A serener heaven she beheld over head the further she advanced on 
her life-journey ; and when she suddenly came to its termination, as she did 
with her youth yet undeparted from her, the very gates of that bright world 
seemed unclosed, to admit the new-born angel. Who could forget such parting 
words as “ Oh, not one pang, not one pang too many !” from lips already round- 
ing in their gasp of death? It could but remind those to whom it was repeated, 
of the quaint but expressive apophthegm made by an old Christian father, con- 
cerning the younger Constantine. He declared him to be “ Felix natu—felicior 
viti—felicissimus morte.” ] 


I.—THE PROGRESS OF A SOUL, 


Lit by the Creator’s hand, 

By his breath to brightness fanned, 

Weak and scarce discerned at birth, 

Comes the pilgrim soul to earth. 

Shrined within the babe’s frail frame, 

Never dreaming whence it came, 

Never dreaming of the powers 
Slumbering in its depths—the seeds 
Of many thoughts, and words, and deeds ; 
Never knowing how it feeds ; 

Never counting passing hours, 

Yet every hour increased and brightening, 

Every day the bondage tightening 

Which must fetter it while here, 

Wanderer through this darkened sphere. 

Yet, though earthly ties are round it, 

Though the shroud of day hath bound it, 

Still it struggles to be gone, 

On, on, on! 


Through the infant's wailing sadness, 
And its gleams of quiet gladness, 
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Soon of inward thoughts and feelings 
Come the short but sure revealings. 
When it clasps the offered flower, 
Feeling beauty’s thrilling power— 
When its eye will clearly scan 
Common things with look intense— 
Brightened hath the intelligence 
That shall after be the sense 
Of the full-grown, careful man— 
Then it is for ever striving 
With Thought’s ocean, floating, driving ; 
Wondering, with most wondrous glee, 
That such things indeed should be. 
Truths that on the surface lie, 
Seem its own discovery- 
Might it but thus happy stray, 
Ever in this stage delay? 
No! its task must all be done~ 
On, on, on! 


On! through all the Cloudland wrought 

From dreaming fancy mixed with thought ; 

On through all the heavier clouds, 

Where the lightning Passion shrouds ; 

Onward still, to the clear air, 

Of cloud, and mist, and tempest bare ; 

But is this the soul? Alas! 
What stains of dark and clinging clay— 
What dust has gathered by the way— 
What earthly fire is in its ray ? 

It may no farther pass. 

Upwards it hath striven till now, 

But its wings are drooping low ; 

It cannot bear the clearer space 

That leadeth to a holy place ; 

In its fallen nature see, 

Vain its strugglings up must be, 

Yet its spirit cannot fly 

From its immortality. 


On, on, on! no stop, no rest! 

It is on earth a pilgrim guest 

Not a dweller—all in vain ; 

Upwards cannot pass the stain 

On its essence! But beside 

The pathway doth a fountain glide. 

Here that saddened pilgrim may 

Wash the darksome stains away, 

And drink from that eternal spring, 

Draughts that shall sustain its wing, 

ill it reach the bright abode 

Of Him who traced its upward road— 
Its Maker and Redeemer—God ! 

Where the tree of life doth grow, 

Where the living waters flow, 

It shall rest, no more disturbed ; 

No wild passions to be curbed ; 

No more struggling to be gone, 

On, on, on! 
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1l.—A TALE OF TRUE LOVE. 


[* In the year 1768, Admiral Keppel went with his sister, the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, to Lisbon. This lady, whose story makes a melancholy episode in 
her brother’s life, was one of the great beauties of her day, and had been mar- 
ried, four years before, to the Marquis of Tavistock, who was killed by a fal- 
from his horse, while hunting. After his death she gave birth to a child, who 
was that unhappy Lord William Russell, so lately murdered in his bed. Lady 
Tavistock never recovered the loss of her husband, and soon afterwards fel 
into a decline. An incident which occurred at a consultation on her case, gives 
an affecting proof of the sweetness of her character. One of the physicians, 
examining her pulse, requested her to open her hand. Her reluctance induced 
him to use a degree of gentle violence ; when he perceived that she had closed 
it to conceal a miniature of her late husband. ‘I have kept it,’ she said, ¢ either 
in my bosom or my hand, ever since my dear lord’s death ; and thus I must, in- 
deed, continue to retain it, until I drop after him into the welcome grave.’ "— 
Dublin University Magazine, November, 1843.] 


It was a lovely lady sate within a spacious room, 

Where the golden light of summertime stole through a leafy gloom, 
For the wreathing vine and myrtle bough, with mingled roses, made 
Before the open window’s light at noon a grateful shade ; 

Yet languidly the lady sate, all silent and alone, 

And pale as if her beauteous brow were of the chiselled stone. 

By the shadow on that brow her thoughts had deep and sad employ, 
And the faint red streak upon her cheek had aaah of light and joy. 


Yet she was young, and Youth’s fresh hues had faded from her face, 
And of the open smile it wore had sorrow ta’en the place ; 

They had brought her from her own far land with vainly hopeful dreams 
That the sinking lamp should be relit in that warmer climate’s beams. 
But who can bind the bruised reed, or heal the broken heart, 

When at the very source of life hath lodged the poisoned dart ? 

And now, with daily drooping hopes, they saw before their eyes, 

That Albion's flower was fading fast beneath those foreign skies. 


There was a grave and oe man who entered silently, 


He pauses long and lifts his hands in grief that sight to see. 

He looks on sufferings every day, and by the bed of death, 

Tis his familiar task to watch the passing of the breath ; 

But the patience and the loveliness of this stranger fair hath fraught 
With melancholy tenderness her image to his heart, 

And for medicine that should bring relief unto her weary pain, 

He daily tasked his utmost skill, though he knew ‘twas all in vain. 


He sitteth by that lady’s side, he’s listening to each tone, 

As low and sweetly musical as wood-dove’s plaintive moan ; 

He takes her small white hand in his—what do her fingers grasp, 
And wherefore doth she strive to loose those fingers from his clasp ? 
The roseate flush o’erspread her cheek, her languid eyes grow bright, 
Her face, even in its prime, ne’er wore a lovelier light. 

What hidden treasure doth she hold with such a fervent care, 

To shield even from the eyes that watch so kindly there ? 


With gentle force he opes the hand, and then her eyes fall free, 
And she resists no more, but lays a picture on his knee ; 

It is the semblance of her lost—true portrait of that one— 
Who of her happy path of life was once the cheering sun. 
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She looks upon the lofty brow, and on those cloudless eyes, 

And freshening streams of heavy tears unto her own arise. 

And “ Oh!” she sobs, “ I have this 0 to love and treasure yet, 
And be unto my aching heart a soothing amulet. 


“«‘ Yes.—ever since that fearful hour when we were called to part, 

I’ve clasped this precious jewel thus, or hid it near my heart ; 

And marvel not it hath a charm my troubled mind to soothe— 

It is the only witness now that the blessed Past was truth. 

I know the loved hath passed away—my soul can trace on high, 

A something of his upward path to the world beyond the sky ; 

But her weary wing, still clogged with clay, turns to some earthly rest 
And finds this spot to linger near, as the woodbird finds her nest !” 


The gentle lady passed away, far happier to be gone 

Than linger with a widowed heart in this drear world alone, 
And the legend tells not of the spot where her fragile relics rest, 
Or if they laid that pictured form upon her pulseless breast. 

It mattered not !—but let us trust, the full, unbroken tide 

Of happiness o’erflows her soul, of love all purified— 

That the true soul, which earthly pain and suffering meekly bore, 
Hath met and joined the Lost again upon the “ better shore!” 


Ill.—TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Maiden! we met, we loved, and now we part— 
Ours have been pleasant hours, 

Passed by the sea, or amidst sweetest flowers, 
While heart grew close to heart. 


Ours was no common love, no childish dreaming— 
We spake not of it oft ; 

But in our souls we felt it calm and soft, 
And from our eyes ’twas beaming. 


And yet we are far different—thy sweet life 
A bright and pleasant rill, 

All beautiful, and pure, and singing still— 
Mine the dark ocean’s strife, 


Or dead, not calm! The river seeks the sea, 
Pouring its stainless waves 

Into the ocean’s deep-embosomed caves— 
So came thy thoughts to me! 


We part! yet, sweet! we never shall forget 
Each other—many a thing 

Simple and done in carelessness, shall cling 
To memory fondly yet. 


Thou wilt remember me whene’er thy thought 
Is fixed on grassy bank, 

Or weedy pond, or water-lily dank, 
That we so dearly ale. 


And with the sweet wild thyme, or yellow furze, 
And the full-sounding sea— 

Blended with things like these my form will be, 
When thy dear memory stirs. 
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I shall remember thee, too—not with flowers, 

For with full many a one, 
Swept from the world, like lightning seen and gone, 
I've sate in summer bowers— 


Not with the rippling of the stormless wave— 
A dearer e’en than thou, 

Once watched it with me, and I've buried now 

Such memories in Hope's grave. 


But when I see a rose in its full prime, 
A cloud all pure and bright, 

A single star with richer, fuller light 

Than most in our cold clime ; 


Then I will think of thee, and thy bright eye, 

Radiant with happiness— 
Then, star-like, shall thy treasured image bless 
My dark, chill memory. 


IV.—— THE WHITE ROSF. 

























* * * Call not the crimson rose 


Fairest of blossoms! She may be their queen— 
May be most worshipped for her passionate hue, 
And her rich incense—but far lovelier 

I deem her snowy sister, that pure star, 
Lighting the dark green of a shady bower 

With her sweet presence. Purest, holiest 

Of flowers is that white rose! The lily fair 
Perhaps is statelier ; but the stainless rose 

Is the most touching. She reminds us still 

Of the deep crimson of the Summer’s queen, 
By her fair-moulded form, and yet hath nought 
Of earthly taint about her. She is a maid 

So strong in purity, the sun may look 

For ever on her, and yet fail to call 

A blush unto her cheek ! 


Vem—A SONG. 


Thou wilt not be less dear to me, 
Although the tie is rent ; 

And separate must the spirits be, 
That once so closely blent. 

Though thou may’st feel that thou art free, 
That now our hearts are twain, 

Thou wilt not be less dear to me, 

When we shall meet again. 


Thou may’st forget—man soon forgets 
The soul that once could move ; 

But a holy star that never sets, 

Is woman’s changeless love ! 
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It hath in higher realms its birth, 
And danger and distress 

Reach but the part that is of earth— 
I shall not love thee less. 


A cloud is in the summer sky, 
A canker in the fruit ; 
But the sun is shining fair on high, 
And firm the vine hath root. 
My love may lose its loveliness, 
Its being may be pain, 
But thou wilt not be less dear to me, 
When we shall meet again. 


VI.—SONNET. TO ISABEL. 


Ten years since we have met, fair Isabel ! 
When last thy smiling face by me was seen, 
Thou wert a merry maiden of eighteen, 

And I remember that bright day full well— 
We had been gathering wild flowers in the wood, 

And thou wast twining some about thy hair, 

When came the summons, and I left thee there, 
And thou astonished on the green hill stood, 
Watching my quick departure. Now thou art 

Perhaps not all so radiantly bright, 

But oh! how lovely in thy matron light, 
And still as dear unto this saddened heart ! 

Alas! my home no more near thine may lie— 
I can but bless thee now in passing by. 


VIl.—-FRAGMENT. 


We are bold hunters, hunted still, 
Straining and panting out of breath, 
Chasing our own uncertain will, 
Chased by our certain death. 
From the young child, who loves to chase 
A shadow on a green hill-side, 
And the bold boy who loves the race 
Kept by a torrent’s tide, 
Marking his progress by the flowers 
He flings upon the eddying stream, 
Unto the youth, in summer hours 
Chasing some fond love-dream— 
All hunters are, each hunted flies, 
Following the rainbow-light of fame, 
Or chasing joy ‘neath April skies, 
Or honour’s nobler game. 
All fleeing from the thought of grief, 
Or from the phantoms of remorse, 
Or from the truths that tell how brief 
Shall be their earthly course. 
All every nerve and sinew strain 
Whilst the earth slides their steps beneath ; 
And all are chased, and all o’erta’en 
By the stern hunter, Death, 
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VIIIL.——-W ITHERED TREES. 


What do ye here, ye withered trees ? 
The sun and the vernal rain, 

And the softening breath of the spring-tide breeze, 
Revive ye not again ! 

Why do your leafless branches spread 
O’er the fair bough’s bud and bloom, 

And hang o’er the bright young sapling’s head, 
Like prophecies of gloom ? 


Why do ye streteh in the sunny air, 
As if stripped by the wintry wind, 
And the light and joy of Summer share, 
That ye cannot pay in kind ? 
Why do ye cumber the smiling earth, 
And shadow the thick green grass ? 
Make way for the young shrub’s leafy mirth— 
Pass, from this bright world pass ! 


There came a sigh from the withered boughs, 
A murmur, and a moan ; 

Like a rustling wind o’er the crisping snows 
In winter, was its tone. 

It seemed to say, “ Alas! to think 
Of man’s ingratitude ; 

That we from his sight are bid to shrink— 

We, monarchs of the wood! 


“ We used to be as green and fair 
As the trees ye cherish now, 
And a crown of leaves were wont to bear 
On every lofty bough. 
We used to laugh in the pleasant sun, 
And bathe in the heavy dew ; 
Why grudge that now our youth is gone— 
We linger yet in view ?” 


« We are lingering but like aged men, 
With hearts and passions cold ; 

Would you scorn your own grey fathers, then, 
Because they have grown old ? 

Ye look on them with a reverent look, 
Though bent and aged now, 

And read, as ye would read a book, 

The wisdom on each brow. 


** Do not those reverend parents teach 
That we must pass away ? 

And may not we such lessons preach, 
Of slow but sure decay ? 

When the flattering Spring winds wander by 
These fair young leaves and flowers, 

We tell them with a low deep sigh, 

Their fate must be as ours." 
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IX.—-TO THE GREEN ISLE FAREWELL, 


To the Green Isle farewell ! 
Its rocks, its lakes, its mountains, 
Its little vales where fairies dwell, 
Its brightly-gushing fountains. 
A few hours more, Green Isle, and then 
I quit thy beauteous shore, 
And oh! mine eyes may long in vain 
To see thy fields once more! 


; 
| 
{ 
| 
‘To the city bright farewell ! 
She sits beside the river, i 

As if called up by some deep spell, i 
And planted there for ever. 

A few hours more, I shall be passed, { 
And who shall say my feet 
Again shall roam the city vast, 
And trace each well-known street ? : 

' 

| 


To the kind hearts farewell ! 
Alas! ‘this night will prove me, 
Snatched from the joys that dwell 
Amidst those hearts that love me ; 
And I shall watch the cold blue sea, 
But who will then be near me? 
And I shall weep, but whose will be 
The spell of love to cheer me ? 


} 
| 
: 
Farewell! I have no word 
Wherein to name this feeling ; | 
Sadly my heart is stirred 
Beyond the lip’s revealing. 
But you, dear friends, can surely guess 
All that my soul would tell, 
And fancy all the thoughts that press 
Around that word “ farewell !” 


X.—-THE BRIDEGROOM TO HIS BRIDE. 


Four years ago, dear love! 

And we were strangers ; in a distant land 

Long had it been my lonely lot to rove ; 
And I had never touched that gentle hand, 

Or looked into the lustre of those eyes, 

Or heard that voice of lovely melodies, 
Winning its way unto the listener’s heart, 
And gladdening it, as a fresh stream doth part 
The grass and flowers, and beautifies its road 
With fresher hues, by its sweet tides bestowed. 
Then 1 had never beard that name of thine, 
Which on this blessed day hath merged in mine! 


Three years ago, mine own 

And we had met—’twas but acquaintanceship ; 
There was no tremor in the courteous tone 
Which, greeting thee, flowed freely to my lip 
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At each new interview. Thy beauty seemed 
Indeed the very vision I had dreamed 
Of woman's loveliest form ; but that it shrined 
So bright a gem, so true and pure a mind, 
I did not early learn ; for thou art one 
Whose gentle, kindly actions ever shun 
The glare of day. I knew not then the power 
That seems thy richest gift at this blest hour. 


Another year went by, 

And we were friends !—* dear friends "’ we called each other— 
We said our bosoms throbbed in sympathy, 

That we were like a sister and a brother. 
Ah! but do brothers’ hearts thrill through each chord, 
At a dear sister's smile or gracious word ? 

Do sisters blush, and strive the blush to hide, 

When a fond brother lingers at their side ? 

Do friends, and nothing more, shrink from surmise,’ 

And dread to meet the keen world’s scrutinies, 

And tremble with a vague and groundless shame, 

And start when each doth hear the other's name ? 


One little year ago, 
And we were lovers—lovers pledged and vowed— 
The unsealed fountains of our hearts might flow ; 
Our summer happiness had scarce a cloud. 
We smiled to think upon the dubious past, 
How could so long our self-delusion last ? 
We laughed at our own fears, whose dim array 
One spoken word of Love had put away. 
In love's full blessed confidence we talked, 
We heeded not who watched us as we walked ; 
And day by day hath that affection grown, 
Until this happy morn that makes us one. 


Beloved! ’tis the day, 
The summer day, to which our hearts have turned, ' 
As to a haven that before them lay, 
A haven dim and distantly discerned. 
Now we have reached it, and our onward gaze 
Must henceforth be beyond earth’s fleeting days, 
Unto a better home, when having loved 
One more than e’en each other—having proved 
Faithful to Him, and faithful to the vow 
That in our hearts is echoing even now, 
We two shall dwell His glorious throne before, 
With souls, not bound, but blended evermore. 


eae eee 


XI.—A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE, 


*Twas a Summer day, and far on high 

Sailed the fleecy clouds in the clear blue sky ; 
The rose had put forth her tender leaves, 
Rich in the glow which the sunshine weaves ; 
And all sweet flowers were blooming round, 
And in the boughs was a whispering sound. 
The wind swept by with perfume laden, 

It kissed the brow of a dying maiden, 

It lifted the veil from her burning cheek, 

It sent a thrill o'er her lips so meek, 
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As, helpless amidst that freshening air, 
Prisoned she sate in her garden chair. 

Oh! woe for the rose in that lovely face, 
Woe for that hand with its delicate grace. 
Look on her brow, and at once ’twas known 
What foe had marked her for his own. 
Hear her low voice—see her lips apart, 
Forced by the hurried throb of her heart ; 
And ye saw at once what fell Decay 

Was stealing the spring of her life away. 


I had turned away, my tears to hide, 
She called me softly to her side. 

Can I forget her deep dark eye, 
Raised to the blue untroubled sky, 
Then turned plaintively on mine, 
With a lustre half divine ? 

Then she spoke, “* Oh! saw you e’er 
Summer sky so blue and fair ?” 

Then in accent low and fond— 

“ To think what lies that sky beyond ; 
To think that there we all must meet 
The Saviour on the judgment-seat !” 
On her face a cloud I saw, 

A momentary, holy awe ; 

But it was not fear that laid 

On her gentle brow that shade. 

Well she knew her faith secure 

On a rock well tried and sure ; 

*Twas the natural shrinking back 

Of our nature from the track 

Yet untried. Now is she gone 

Safe before the Eternal Throne ; 

Yet when the Heaven is blue and clear, 
Her low sweet voice is in mine ear ; 
And I think of that clear eye, 

Whose soul now shines beyond the sky. 


XIIl,.—TO DEATH, 


Conqueror, and friend, and foe! 
Thou who hast ruled the world since that dread hour, 
When on the earth thy dark and deadly power 

Came linked with sin and woe. 


Thou who dost crush the rose, 
Or fling the tall pine down the mountain path ; 
Who rid’st the tempest-cloud in fiery wrath, 
Or comest like twilight’s close! 


A thought is thrilling me, 
Shadowing my spirit in its summer prime ; 
Oh! in what place, what season, or what time, 

Where shall I meet with thee ? 


Shall friends stand weeping by, 
Shall a soft sleep mine eyelids gently press, 
And shall my spirit, calm and terrorless, 
Pass in a gentle sigh ? 
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Or shali the anguished sob 
And writhing pang my failing brow convulse ? 
Shall pain and weary torture bid my pulse 

In struggling weakness throb ? 


Or, sadder fate than this, 
Shall I lie down in loneliness to die— 
No anxious friend, no kind and pitying eye 
To see these agonies ? 


Shall mine own land receive 
The wreck of this poor frame, and o’er my tomb 
My country’s flowers in wild luxuriance bloom, 
And her green sod upheave ? 


Or shall the cloudless sky 
Of southern climes look down upon my grave ; 
Shall the rich orange bloom, or citron wave, 
Where at the last I lie? 


Or wilt thou come, O Death! 
In mantling flames, and in thy wild embrace 
Crush me to ashes, that shall have their place 
But on the wild wind’s breath ? 


Or in the stormy sea, 

Down ’midst the sounding caverns of the deep, 

Shall the cold sea-flowers bloom, and watch my sleep— 
Where shall I meet with thee ? 


Shall age have stamped my brow, 
And cast its film upon my sunken eye ? 
Nay—didst thou laugh that moment scornfully ? 

Death! art thou near me now ? 


It may be but the thrill 

Of natural fear, that this weak spirit dims 

To think how soon these sentient moving limbs 
An early grave may fill. 


Yet come thou when thou may’st, 
Thou canst not touch me, save by His command 
Who holdeth in the hollow of his hand 

The wild sea’s tameless waste. 


With One thou once did meet, 

Who light upon thy darkness did confer. 

What art thou now ?—a conquered Conqueror— 
Thy victory was defeat. 


Through Him who died for me, 
I fear thee not! I will not dread thy power— 
He hath prepared me for the trying hour 
Whene’er I meet with thee. 





No. I.—The Treasure Box. 


MONEY MATTERS} OR STORIES OF GOLD. 
No. I.—THE TREASURE BOX, 


Gotp, cash, money, wealth—by what- 
ever term designated, thou hast excited 
deep, if not the very deepest passions 
in this world. One uninitiated in 
the mystery of the might and power 
of those yellow and white metals would 
surely stand in utter amazement at he- 
holding the human emotions clustered 
round them—the eager desires—the 
fiery wishes—the hopes—the long hopes 
winding on through years without ever 
tiring—the misery—the meanness—the 
guilt—the toil of body—the waste of 
health—the grinding down of mind— 
the ruin of happiness—the tears—the 
sufferings—the death—the love of mo- 
ney has wrought all; yet the picture has 
its bright points, too: who will deny the 
ood money has wrought—the hap- 
piness it has made. 

Ambition has votaries and slaves. 
Strong minds and energies strive to 
rise above their fellows ; ambitious 


Bonapartes to rule the world—ambi- 


tious belles to reign first and finest in 
ball-rooms ; the feeling is the same, 
and the objects not so widely apart 
either. But as years have carried the 
energies slowly and surely away, am- 
bition has gone with them impercep- 
tibly, and the old man, or the old 
woman, whose eager wishes have once 
been to rise, whether they gained their 
aim or not, have dozed dreamily at 
last in easy chairs, with their bald 
heads and toothless gums, and forgot 
to care who got up, or who went down 
in life. When does ever the real lover 
of gold forget his passion ?—does it 
not live on and on till his latest 
minute of breath? Gold—the hand 
stiffening for the grave can expand to 
clutch it. Gold—the eye closing on 
all the world, can open again feebly 
when it is mentioned. Love, happy 
love, is a new and beautiful light of 
heaven, that glitters on life from 
twenty to thirty, or in some cases to 
forty, or in some very rare cases to 
even fifty. There is a happiness in 
it above this world, but it is the most 
transient thing, it dies we do not know 
how ; we get old, and the blood begins 
to flow languidly, then when love is 
most needed, we cannot have it; we 


cannot even, though we should try our 
best, love as we did in our early days. 
Disappointed love—many graves with 
early dates on the tombstones—many 
broken constitutions, diseases of the 
blood and heart, gray hairs in the best 
days of life, and spirits weighed down 
to rise no more—hundreds of the sad- 
dest of all sights humanity can wit- 
ness—lunatics in mad-houses —show 
the force of disappointed love ; but it 
has been conquered over and over, and 
will be so again. Those who have 
once placed their hands on their hearts, 
and wished bitterly to die, and forget 
their miserable human love, have lived 
to become jolly, and, perhaps, corpu- 
lent in middle age, and have sat, 
and laughed, and wondered as they 
looked back on the wretched spectacle 
of themselves on a former day—all 
love, hopelessness, leanness, and loath- 
ing of life. The love of him who 
doats on gold never fades, and never 
makes him sorrowful ; no, it is happi- 
ness, deep strong happiness, to see 
shining heaps of treasure rising up 
around him, to know that his exertions 
are sure to make more and more of 
what he idolizes. What eyes glitter 
like the rays of the precious ore ?—~ 
what voice of fame from the lips of 
the whole united world, could touch 
his heart like the mute looks of his 
heaps of money? He knows well 
that money could buy the world, and 
make him omnipotent. This passion 
shuts out all the other strongest pas- 
sions of nature, or they are all merged 
in it. 

The miser—he is thought to be the 
genuine lover of gold; he has, it may 
be, commenced life without a guinea, 
or perhaps without a shilling, and gold 
is his one, only, early and Jate passion ; 
he has worn body and mind away in 
gaining it ; it makes his world, and he 
eannot dream of heaven except as a 
golden region. There are many mo- 
difications of this extreme idolatry ; 
there are young hearts able and willing 
to relish many pleasures, which yet 
throb for money—ay, and yearn and 
pine. 

Is there a bright eye in the whole 
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world that will not now grow brighter 
and happier still at the sight of gold? 
And why not? Cannot money allevi- 
ate pain. Give money to a wounded 
spirit, and what good is it? Yes, it 
is of use; it can carry us from the 
scene of pain; it can take us over the 
world, and if there is a cure in it, it 
can obtain it for us. Place money, 
heaps of it, under an aching head ; 
well, it can do much, it can procure 
the best medical skill, and if we do 
not recover, we have the consolation 
of knowing we have done our utmost, 
and this is a rare comfort in all cases. 
Who will deny that money, as the 
world stands, can procure a large 
quantity of happiness; but a still 
greater certainty is it, that money 
makes an overwhelming amount of 
misery—the love of money I should 
have said. It was spoken solemnly by 
one who could not err, many centuries 
ago, that “the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” I have a piece of 
gold, which seems to have been some 
time in circulation, in my hand just 
now. I think I hear sighs wafting 
around it ; I think 1 hear broken oaths, 
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and falsehoods, and execrations; I 
think I see tears on it; I think I see 
blood ;—oh, how many human emo- 
tions has it witnessed | 

In the course of a pretty long life, 
and some experience of the world, I 
have seen the love of money manifested 
in many shapes. It is strange, but 
though I have observed keenly all pas- 
sions, I have had none so impressed on 
me as this. 

What strange scenes are pictured 
in my memory: you would tell me 
they were pictures were I to exhibit 
them to you—if I were to tell you some 
of the most surprising deeds I have 
seen done for gold. 

The following narrative has nothing 
striking in it; but I relate it because 
it interested me deeply in my young 
days—now a number of years ago, 
alas!—and one of my early friends 
was too sadly connected with it for me 
to forget it soon. I might relate it 
in my own person, but I am a painter, 
if not by trade, at least in nature, and 
all the feelings and actions I see seem 
but a kind of moral picture-gallery to 
me. 


THE TREASURE-BOX. 


An old man and a young man entered 
a small room—a bed-room in an upper 
story of an old house, in the northern 
Trish city of Londonderry, well known 
for its walls, and its Walker, and its 
Lundy, and its siege. The old man 
had a peculiar sneer on his very 
lean unprepossessing lips, and his eyes, 
which barely glimmered perceptibly 
from beneath massy eyebrows, were 
fiery and excited, and rather malicious. 
He was about sixty years of age; his 
figure and face had no pretensions to 
flesh or fatness ; but skin was there in 
great quantities, very much carved up 
in wrinkles, and very yellow. His dress 
was of an antique fashion; his old 
black coat had been fabricated by some 
long-forgotten tailor, in a mode which 
very good memories had almost lost 
the date of. This was Luke Maxwell, 
a nabob. He had left Derry very 
oung and poor, and had returned to 
it, after an absence of more than thirty 
years, rich, and loving riches more 
than the heart in his body. 
Robert Irving, the young man who 
accompanied him, was a distant rela- 


tion, a fourth or fifth cousin. He 
was poor; the curse of never pros- 
pering in any business seemed on him, 
for he had tried many pursuits, but 
without success ; and at this period he 
was almost penniless, and had small 
prospects of bettering his condition. 
He was a handsome person, both in 
face and figure, and had talents of no 
mean description ; but there was some- 
thing unhinged, out of joint in his 
mind, I should think, though it was 
not suspected by those who saw his 
usually gay, though strikingly pale 
face ; and his conversation, which was 
easy and playful, and often witty, would 
have been far from causing people to 
form such surmises; but I knew him 
more intimately. He had suffered 
acute mental misery, and deep grief, 
which strengthens the moral and intel- 
lectual powers of some, had certainly 
weakened his. 

“ Come along here, Robert Irving, 
and I'll show you what you could 
never gain—never—never—you are a 
ne’er-do-well, Robert Irving.” 

Robert's face, which had been per- 
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fectly bloodless previously, flushed a 
painful hectic hue at this, and his dark 
eyes dilated and sparkled with sup- 
pressed passion, but he made no 
answer. 

‘And you love Rose, you say.” 
The old man chuckled at a vast rate, 
and tried to laugh, but the laughter 
merely rattled unnaturally and un- 
pleasantly in his throat, without com- 
ing honestly forth into the world. 

You love Rose. Well, well, Ro- 

bert Irving. I know Rose Maxwell 
isn’t handsome—I know that, though 
she’s my brother Henry’s daughter ; 
he was handsome, and never had a 
guinea, and never could get one, like 
yourself, and died little better than a 
beggar ;—I know Rose isn’t hand- 
some, though it’s thirty-six years since 
I thought much whether a woman was 
handsome or not—one thing’s hand- 
some, and you'll never have that, Ro- 
bert Irving—you'll never know the 
beauty and the blessedness of money, 
Robert Irving.” 
_ The old man was standing before a 
little ancient strong oak cabinet, which 
was placed so close to the bed, that the 
curtains fell partially over it. He 
crossed his hands formally, and with 
something of grotesque pride, over 
his breast, and drew himself up, or 
tried to straight himself; but it was 
not so easy getting rid of a stoop 
which had been the growth of two 
dozen years. 

‘I know what you’d marry Rose 
for, and so might Rose, but she’s in- 
nocent—a good girl, and deserves 
better than a man without an ounce of 
gold, or silver either, maybe—you'd 
marry her for the sake of me, Robert 
Irving; I can’t live for ever, and 
when I die, I can’t carry my money 
with me—isn’t that it? Well, if it 
was the will of God that I might take 
this one box with me, or even two of 
the large diamonds—but after all, hea- 
ven is made of gold, the Revelations 
say; the new Jerusalem will be all 
gold and jewels—aye, when I think of 
that, I know heaven will be heaven.” 
His head fell on his breast, and his 
figure assumed its usual bending fee- 
bleness of look, he soliloquized in bro- 
ken low whispers. 

Young Irving indignantly denied 
that he wished to marry Rose Max- 
well for money ; his eyes glanced with 
a sudden fierceness, betraying a nature 
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of deep, and perhaps deadly resolve, 
and his face became blanched with 
the white hue of the bitterest emo- 
tions. It was all lost on the old 
man; he did not hear, apparently, and 
he certainly did not observe. 

** What am I here for, Mr. Max- 
well ?—-what mummery are you going 
to entertain me with ?—some more of 
your insolence concerning my poverty, 
as if I had not struggled to the waste 
of body and mind for riches—you 
know I have—I shall go—you are my 
relation ; but I shall only meet with 
cruelty and sneers from you: if you 
were to live much longer you might— 
but no, you will be dead before I can 
ever succeed.” He was moving hastily 
towards the door, which the old man 
had closed carefully ,and bolted inside. 

«* Come back,” shouted Luke Max- 
well, starting suddenly from his medi- 
tations—* come here—I must show 
you something that I want to rouse 
your ambition, if you have any in you: 
be cool, young man—be composed 
and calculating, if you wish to be as 
rich as lam.” He gazed steadily and 
still sneeringly on IJrving’s agitated 
face. 

He seized his arm and drew him 
close to the side of the cabinet. He 
drew out a thin, but strong and beau- 
tifully wrought gold chain, which hung 
round his neck, but was so disposed as 
to be entirely hid from observation : 
two keys were appended to it. He 
held the glittering chain up in his fin- 
gers for a moment, and his eyes, so old 
and hollow on all other occasions, ac- 
tually seemed to grow round, and full, 
and bright, like youth again, with the 
intensity of the feelings of delight that 
possessed him. He solemnly, as a 
worshipper would approach his idol, 
unlocked with the larger key the cabi- 
net. A very plain deal box, painted 
black, and of a moderate portable 
size, was all that was to be seen. Ir- 
ving wondered: he had heard some- 
thing of this box before, and he was 
surprised at its outwardly unpretend- 
ing appearance—no fine polished fo- 
reign wood, inlaid with gold or pearl, 
as might have been looked for in the 
treasure-box of an Indian nabob, but 
a common article, of the commonest 
wood, apparently, and very ill painted. 

The old man put the smaller key 
in the lock of the box, then he paused, 
and pressed his hand on the lid, and 
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patted it with a fondness of affection, 
that had it been his child—he was au 
old bachelor—had it been his first- 
born, only child, he would certainly 
not have manifested. 

«IT made it myself, Robert Irving— 
look, man, I made that box myself.” 

Robert did not wonder at it; he 
could see no great mechanical genius 
in it ; it was roughly, though strongly 
put together. 

**T made it thirty-seven years ago: 
the first money I ever earned was put 
in it. There was a time, Robert Ir- 
ving, when all I had to put in it was 
five shillings—five shillings. I was as 
ill off as you then; but I vowed to 
make money, and I did. You'll never 
be a rich man, Robert ; you couldn't ; 
you hav'n’t the pluck—the mind, I 
should say, in ye: you're a ne’er-do- 
weel.” At every word of this,’ rage 
and bitterness rose up in young Ir- 
ving’s soul and eyes, but he was silent. 

The old man turned the key slowly, 
and with a solemn hand, and with 
much deep feeling, if not awe, in his 
manner, slowly—mysteriously laid back 
thelid. Gold—gold—glittering, daz- 
zling gold. Arranged fantastically, but 
so as to produce a dazzling effect, 
were a considerable number of all the 
gold coins of every country current at 
the period. 

The old man’s thin lips seemed to 
swell with new life; his very cheeks 
were tinged with a rare ruddiness ; 
the dull meagre blood in his shrivelled 
veins had grown lighter and richer for 
the moment, as the glitter of his gold 
rose up before him. There was a 
dead pause of a few seconds. 

“Look at it, Robert—look—look— 
what’s like that in the world ?—the 
shining—the. blessed gold: it puts 
more life in my heart every time I 
look at it, man.” He spoke with 
energy, and with a full, unbroken 
voice, unusual to him. He bent over 
the gold; his breath mingled with the 
coins ; his lips rested on them: then 
he pressed both his hands on them ; 
then he clasped them in a pious man- 
ner, and looked up and thanked God. 
He had been bred a Presbyterian, and 
some of his early habits clung to him. 

Irving stood apparently in a kind of 
trance, from the moment the gold had 
met his sight. His eyes glared im- 
movably on it. His lips and cheeks 
were cold and white, and few outward 
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emotions were to be seen there; buta 
close observer would have seen that 
they burned inwards, with an intensity 
approaching to madness. 

The old man, after some minutes, 
removed with great care the upper 
part of the box containing the gold, 
and displayed, ranged in the bottom, a 
quantity of jewels, some of which 
were of striking beauty and brilliancy. 
Irving started slightly at this sight. 
He was well acquainted with precious 
stones, and he knew that those before 
him were genuine, and of very consi- 
derable value. 

“They're handsome things, aren't 
they, Robert Irving ; they have come, 
some of them, from Golconda itself. 
Masulipatan was not far from that— 
Masulipatan was a place to live in, be- 
sides Derry; but I was born in Derry, 
and, please God, I'll die in it—die 
and leave all this behind me.” He 
muttered the last words half solilo- 
quizingly, and his under lip, together 
with his whole head, fell despondingly 
again. It was only for a few seconds ; 
he placed the division containing the 
gold over the jewels, and again stood 
contemplating. 

“Tis the best after all—nothing 
glitters like it—nothing lights up my 
very heart but the gold—the gold!” 
He stood in an eestasy again. 

“Gold, gold!” muttered Irvirg, slow- 
ly. The words seemed cleaving to his 
white dry lips, whilst he eyed the coins 
with a strong but suppressed eager- 
ness, as if he would draw them into 
his very soul. 

“ You have more than this—more 
than this box ?” he inquired hurriedly. 

“More than this box! Ay, I have 
more possessions than this box, surely. 
I keep this to feast my eyes on—to 
look at every night before I go to 
sleep—and it makes me sleep sound. 
Now, I'll tell you what I brought you 
here for. You want to marry my 
niece, Rose. Well, go abroad—go to 
India—return with a box as valuable 
as this, and I'll give her to you—but 
not till then, remember. I’m obstinate: 
never till then. Before then, I may 
tell you, she'll be the wife of my ne- 
phew, Andrew, if I can prevail on her. 
Look at it again!—see how it shines 
—there! I mustlockitupnow. Go 
to India, or anywhere, and make gold, 
like this, Master Robert Irving.” 

He locked the box and the cabinet, 
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and put the chain and keys out of sight 
in his bosom. 

“ This is your settled resolution— 
you reject me now peremptorily ?” 

Irving made the inquiry in a sup- 
pressed voice, but some desperate pur- 
pose was in his keen, gloomy eyes. 

“Ay, peremptorily, Mr. Irving,” 
answered Luke, with a sneer, and a 
slight glance of malice. 

“ You will give me no assistance in 
gaining a fortune. You are my rela- 
tive—assist me.” 

‘* Assist you, peremptory young sir ! 
Whoassisted me? [left Ireland with 
one guinea in my pocket. I will give 
you that. Come, I am charitable. 
One guinea, Mr. Irving.” He drew 
an aged, greasy purse from his pocket. 

Irving gave him one look of bitter- 
ness and anger—a look to be remem- 
bered—but it was lost on the old man. 
He was too stolid to be disturbed by 
looks. Irving opened the door, and 
instantly left the room, without speak- 
ing another word. 


In a small dark parlour on the 
ground floor, Robert Irving was seated 


beside a young girl, who was weeping, 
in the suppressed but convulsed man- 
ner, which tells of the most over- 
whelming emotion. This was Rose 
Maxwell. She was young, dark-haired, 
and dark-complexioned, with features 
which were rather pretty than other- 
wise when she was smiling and happy, 
but when she was miserable, as in the 
present case, little beauty was to be 
seen in her countenance. 

She had wept for the last half hour 
almost unceasingly. She seized Ro- 
bert’s hand now, and pressing her brow 
on it convulsively, another burst of 
tears came from her already inflamed, 
swollen eyes. 

“ I must go, Rose. If you do not 
consent, [leave you immediately. You 
will never see me again in this world— 
never! We must meet no more. Rose, 
this is your doing.” 

He gazed on her with a soft, seduc- 
tive, mournful tenderness, yet one un- 
interested in the matter might have 
seen that his love, or his passions, 
were not touched so much as his pity. 
He knew that the poor girl loved 
him. 

‘ Leave me! 
me with you. 


Robert, Robert, take 
Forget that box of gold 
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about which you have raved so much. 
Robert, Robert, forget it. We could 
never be happy, even in love, were we 
to—to—steal.” 

The last word was inarticulate ; she 
hid her head on his shoulder. 

* So, Rose, you do not love me 
enough for this; no, youdo not; and 
yet itis love for you—yes, the deepest, 
most devoted love—makes me do it. 
How could I marry you, and take you 
from a comfortable house, to starva- 
tion—to my own hard fate? Rose, 
let us reason this matter calmly. Rose, 
my own love, look dispassionately on 
the case, and divest yourself of the 
bugbear prejudices you attach to such 
words as ‘ stealing.” 

He wound his arm around her neck; 
he bent his head over her; his deep, 
and mournful, but tender eyes, carried 
deeper persuasion into her soul than 
his words, though he spoke speciously 
and eloquently. It was a dangerous 
situation for one who loved intensely ; 
one whose whole thoughts, whose en- 
tire mind, with her feelings, had all been 
given uptohim. He argued long and 
earnestly. Her uncle knew that they 
loved fondly, yet he had sternly refused 
his consent to their marriage, he had 
forbid him, Irving, the house. It was 
in his absence they were together now. 
What right had he to break the 
strongest law of nature, and separate 
two hearts destiny had made one al- 
ready? urged love, and Rose listened 
and wavered. Again, her uncle was 
rich, immensely rick; no one knew the 
extent of his possessions ; his niece was 
one of the heirs, and would be certain 
of a considerable part at his death. 
Why not give it now? Why, if not 
given to her now, take it? But it was 
only asa kind of loan he, Irving, would 
take what he coveted now. He would 
enter into trade with this capital in 
some foreign country, andinashort time 
would transmit the whole sum to the 
old man again. He was sure he would 
prosper now, at last. Again, it was a 
test of her love, this that he required. 
Love, deep, true love, made light of 
such difficulties. It was no love, if it 
would not dare so much. This caused 
Rose’s bosom to heave, as if the cons 
vulsion of her feelings would rend it 
asunder. 

Irving spoke sometimes with an ims 

etuosity approaching to frenzy, and 
ose shrunk in terror from the burn- 
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ing glitter of his fierce eyes; then 
again he was soft, and entreated and 
begged, and his voice was plaintive, 
and his eyes were liquid, and he sighed 
as if there was even despair in his 
breast. She could not bear this; she 
softened ; but the truth was, her love 
was so intense, that it overpowered all 
other considerations. She had good 
dispositions, and her moral feelings 
were strong; but love—the most piti- 
fully strong love, overwhelmed all ;— 
the other powers of her nature had 
become subservient to it. 

“Then Rose, my own Rose, now 
I believe you love me.” 

He pressed her lips fondly, but the 
triumph on his brow showed that other 
feelings than love occupied him. 

* How will my poor uncle live when 
he loses this box of treasure?” sighed 
Rose, weeping again. 

“«‘ The treasure-box! Yes; the bright 
gold and the jewels—the glittering, 
glittering gold! My God, how it 
glittered! All last night the rays of 
that gold burned before my face as if 
I was scorched by some great fire; but 
it was blissful—blissful !” 

He had withdrawn his arm from the 
girl’s neck. He leant away from her, 
and spoke wildly and energetically, as 
if he had forgot her presence. An 
exclamation of surprise from her re- 
called his attention. He seemed 
ashamed, and apologized; and then a 
series of blandishments followed; and 
the poor girl was again the slave of 
whatever he wished. 

«A few drops of laudanum in the 
ale he drinks at supper to-night, Rose, 
will be necessary, and then J can get 
the keys and r 
not that! No,no! He might never 
> “ Laudanum, Robert !—poison! Oh, 
awake |” 

“Do younot hear a noise? There!” 
whispered Robert, grasping her arm, 
and pointing to a door leading to a 
bed-room, which opened to the par- 
lour. 

“It is Andrew’s room. No, he 
cannot be there ; his dog, perhaps, has 
got in.” 

Robert rose and opened the door, 
and surveyed the room without enter- 
ing ; but he could see no one. As 
Rose had guessed, a little dog was 
there, and ran out when the door was 
opened. 


“ Ah, Pop: I knew he was there. 
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It is only Andrew’s dog, Pop, Ro- 
bert.” 

The door of the bed-room had been 
closed again but a few minutes by Ro- 
bert, when from behind it, where it 
opened, making a hidden place draperied 
with part of the bed-hangings, and vari- 
ous articles of dress, suspended against 
the wall, a thin, pale, sorrowful face, 
and part of a lean little figure emerged. 
Andrew Denham, the old man’s ne- 
phew, emerged, and looked cautiously 
around, and listened, and in a few se- 
conds, as if conscious of security, he 
applied his ear to the side of the door, 
and with eagerness on his parted, thin 
lips, tried to make himself master of 
the conversation carried on by the lo- 
vers. There was a concentrated 
frown on his brow, but his dark grey 
eyes were indicative of some deeply- 
desponding feelings. With this there 
was a gentleness, a kindly glow of 
goodness pervading the whole face, and 
figure too—if the figure may be allowed 
to be expressive of the moral senti- 
ments. Andrew Denham, though not 
an admired young man, was universally 
liked, and praised, and respected. 

But he was merely liked by his 
cousin Rose, where he would fain have 
been loved—where he would, in some 
soft moods, have given all the city of 
Londonderry, with all its walls, and 
all its wealth, and all its fame—and 
all the province of Ulster, if not all 
Ireland—to be loved as he loved. He 
was, at that moment, listening to the 
one voice that he prized in the world, 
giving words, and still more, tones of 
affection io his rival. The deadly 
paleness of his cheeks did not by any 
means fully show forth the miserable 
bitterness of his feelings. He had 
entered the room a short period pre- 
viously, and Rose believed he was 
absent on business. 

The conference of the lovers con- 
tinued. Nothing could exceed the 
horror and agony with which Rose 
contemplated the thoughts of adminis- 
tering laudanum to her uncle. With 
a resolution Irving had believed her 
incapable of exerting, she declared her 
fixed intentions of giving up the busi- 
ness, if some other scheme was not 
devised. 

* My heart will break—I feel it is 
my doom, Robert—but, even though 
you desert me this very moment, I 
cannot administer the narcotic to my 
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uncle—the poor old man, if he were 
never to awake, how could I live?” 

* Some other scheme must be de- 
vised, then—let me see—he sleeps with 
the chain and keys of the cabinet under 
his pillow, you say—he has no fear of 
thieves either, you have told me, un- 
like all other misers—if he were called 
out of his bed suddenly, by some 
feigned intelligence of importance, he 
would not carry the chain and keys 
with him, perhaps ?” 

Rose said that, probably, he might not. 

«* Then, this very night I shall try— 
the gold” he suppressed with some 
efforts his maniac feelings on the sub- 
ject of the gold. He next made ar- 
rangements with Rose to meet him, by 
the dawn of the following morning, 
on a particular part of the wall, and 
they were to fly together, to live in 
love and happiness—that is, if he suc- 
ceeded in securing the box of treasure. 

Rose hurried him away—her uncle 
would soon be in, he rarely staid out 
of doors long. He had not walked 
twenty yards from the door, when the 
old man entered. 

“I have not a moment to lose,” 
muttered Andrew, coming out from 
his hiding-place. ‘I wonder they did 
not propose to break open the cabinet 
now, in broad daylight, but it is strong, 
and he was afraid:” he peeeped cau- 
tiously into the passage, and then stole 
out of the house, wihout being seen 


by Rose. 


It was near Luke Maxwell’s usual 
hour of retiring to rest. He was 
seated beside a blazing fire in his bed- 
room. He indulged in the luxury of 
fires to some extent, because, owing 
to his long residence in hot climates, 
he could not live without a considera- 
ble degree of warmth. He had just 
finished a mixture of rice, his usual 
abstemious supper, which he generally 
partook of immediately before going 
to sleep. Rose was seated by him. 
She was there to perform any little 
offices of love and attention he might 
require, a duty which she performed 
from choice, though it was a kind of 
necessity, as Luke Maxwell kept a 
very limited household of servants— 
which was one reason why he had the 
universal repute of being a miser. 
Rose was silent—she was always so— 
but now she was wan, and sick, it 
seemed—every heavy respiration which 
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passed over her cold, pinched lips, told 
of the very excess of mental suffering. 

But Luke was in unusually good 
spirits. He declared the rice was ex- 
cellent, and that he could take more— 
two things he did not often say. 

«“ Bring me my night-cap, Rose— 
there—you put it on gently—if you 
were my own child, in place of my 
brother Henry’s—who was the hand- 
somest of the family, but died without 
a piece of gold in the world—you 
could not put it on more carefully, 
Rose—you'll not be the worse off for 
that, girl, if you would only marry 
Andrew.” A convulsive start shook 
poor Rose’s frame. ‘ What's this, 
Rose? why, youre a ghost, girl—a 
ghost, out and out—l’ve seen corpses 
wer'nt paler.” He looked silently on 
her face for some minutes, and shook 
his head, as if in doubt and wonder ; 
his eyes, so cold and malicious on 
other occasions, showed symptoms of 
pity, genuine pity. 

« Love, I have heard, is a desperate 
thing, especially when it fastens on a 
young girl’s heart—I don’t know—I 
never knew much about it—I loved my 
gold, and it smiled on me—it smiles 
on me, yet—it looks up so warmly on 
my wrinkled face—it is the true thing 
to love; ay, Rose, turn round there, 
till I see you fully—there—is it what 
you call love gives you that face, that’s 
fit for a coffin? I don’t like to see it 
in my house—if I thought that sneak- 
ing rascal, Robert Irving, with his 
insinuations—if I thought you cared 
for him, I would turn you out of my 
house—if you must love, why can’t 
you like Andrew? I would pity you, 
if you loved him—I would, and have 
you married to him at once—he’s 
sensible, and likes gold, and will have 
it yet in plenty.” 

Rose had bent her head on her 
bosom, and was weeping. She thought 
she had wept her tears all away, but 
there were some burning drops yet 
left. 

«* Andrew’s mother, my sister, Meg 
Denham, I liked her—we used to ery 
together, because we had no money— 
that’s forty—ay, forty-five years ago. 
She put every farthing she had in the 
world in that black box of mine, when 
I went off for India—I don't forget 
that to her—she was sick when I saw 
her to-day—she isn’t going to die, I 
hope—she’s only five years older than 
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me—only five.” He became abstracted 
for a moment, as he always did, when 
the thought of death occurred to him. 

“T say, Rose, your aunt Denham 
must be your mother yet as well as 
your aunt; and thankful you, who are 
an orphan, might be for getting such 
a mother. When sister Meg saw that 
box of mine that I took away with me 
empty, she cried for joy as she used to 
do for sorrow. There—kiss me, and 
go and sleep yourself better looking.” 

Rose kissed him affectionately, and 
retired to the door. She stood there, 
and thought it might be the last time; 
she looked on his wrinkled face again, 
and thought it might be the last time 
she would see him for years—perhaps 
for ever—he was an old man and would 
soon die. She would have given much 
to have gone back and kissed him again, 
but she could not—a faintness came 
over her—it grew cold around her 
heart—her eyes were misty, but she 
could not weep—so she tottered away 
to her own bed-room, and hid herself 
there. 

Luke Maxwell knelt and said his 
prayers—the very prayers his mother, 
who was a’good and meek Presbyte- 
rian—a widow and in poverty—had 
taught him when he was a boy. He 
rose, and being ready prepared for bed, 
opened the cabinet, and then the black 
box, and again the bright burnished 
gold gleamed up with all its own strong 
witchery on his sight. He knelt beside 
it too, he spread his arms over it, he 
pressed his lips on the hard metal—he 
smiled—he laughed like a child over 
what it loves ; had it not been for the 
wrinkles of threescore, the very aspect 
of boyish delight would have been there. 
Then all at once he might have been 
seen to grow grave—he was thinking 
of his mother—an old and heart-bro- 
ken woman, who had been the kindest 
mother; but sorrow and poverty— 
black, black poverty, had followed her 
all her life—she had died years before 
he, Luke, her son, came home with his 
gold. A tear—or if not a tear, the 
spirit of a tear, fell from Luke's eyes 
over his gold to the memory of his 
poor mother. 

Then he locked the box, and the 
eabinet, and put the chain with the 
keys carelessly under his pillow—he 
had little or no fear of thieves. Then 
he wrapped himself round and round 
in a great multitude of coverings, and 
slept. 
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He had not been sleeping more than 
an hour when a messenger came from 
his sister, Mrs. Denham, who resided 
but a few doors off. She was alarm- 
ingly ill—might die before the morn- 
ing, and wished to have him with her. 
He rose at once in much agitation, for 
he had affections even for more than 
his gold. He hastily piled on a num- 
ber of protecting great-coats, and left 
the room, and unsuspiciously left his 
keys behind him. 

The moment he was gone, Andrew 
Denham stole from his own room and 
proceeded to his uncle’s. He had a 
cloak flung over his arms, and some- 
thing heavy was evidently concealed 
beneath it. He staid but a few mi- 
nutes in the old man’s bed-room. He 
descended to his own room unseen, 
and deposited what he had carried be- 
neath the cloak in a trunk, which he 
locked carefully, and then left the 
house and proceeded to his mother’s. 

Robert Irving had been seen hover- 
ing about the door for some time. He 
had seen the old man leaving the house, 
and wondered at the fortunate circum- 
stances which saved him the trouble of 
a fictitious story which he had invented 
for the occasion. 

As he was advancing to knock, An- 
drew Denham came out of the house. 
This was fortunate too—they were all 
absent. He entered, and was met by 
Rose, or what seemed to him, in the 
excited state of his feelings, her spirit, 
so white and ghastly she looked. He 
barely took time to imprint a cold kiss 
on her colder lips ; he ran immediately 
tothe old man’s bed-room. He tossed 
aside the pillows—there it was, the 
bright gold chain with the two keys— 
he opened the cabinet and the box— 
the treasure-box stood there —he 
pressed it in his arms—how heavy it 
was—but it was no time to rejoice 
over it now—he locked the cabinet 
again and without unlocking the box— 
he could open it at his leisure—he 
placed the chain carefully under the 
pillow again. There was exultation, 
but there was more of madness in his 
eyes, as he hurriedly entered the outer 
hall, in which Rose still stood, cold 
and hid. Under a large cloak which 
shrouded his figure he hid the box— 
clasped it to his heart. 

“TI have it, Rose—the gold—the 
gold—the gold—’tis mine now—mine 
—mine—lI am rich at last—at last,”—. 


he dragged open the street door, and 
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without one word, or one look of love, 
or even of consciousness of the very 
existence of the poor girl who stood 
shivering there, he disappeared hastily 
into the street. 


I was seated by my solitary fireside 
that night alone, as 1 was accustomed 
to be then—I was lodged in a house 
in the suburbs of the town, near the 
river Foyle. It was a somewhat stormy 
evening in the early part of spring, I 
well recollect ; the windows of my sit- 
ting-room were rattling with the wind, 
and I heard the melancholy dashing of 
the tide—the river was much swollen 
with recent heavy rains. It was past 
twelve or near one o'clock, I should 
think, when in the midst of a heavy 
fall of rain which beat against the win- 
dows noisily, I heard a quick knocking 
at the door. There was an individual 
of the family out somewhere, and the 
door was not locked for the night, 
which it usually was before the hour 
mentioned. It was opened by some 
one keeping vigil like myself, a thing 
which rarely occurred in the primitive 
family with which I resided. 

I was extremely surprised when in a 
few moments Robert Irving entered 
my room. He was all drenched with 
rain, and his black hair seemed beat 
into his brow and eyes—his eyes—I 
started up in terror at their expression. 
I was familiar with the fearful gleam 
of a maniac’s eye, and his recalled more 
than one look that I would willingly 
have forgotten. He answered briefly 
to my salutation, but hurriedly, and 
like one possessed with some thought 
to the forgetfulness of present things, 
he seated himself by the little table 
which I had drawn to the fire. He 
threw aside his wet cloak, and from 
beneath it he produced a box of some 

size, and apparently heavy ; he placed 
it with what seemed to me a singular 
degree of care and reverence on the 
table. He looked steadily at it, and 
then at me, and then at it again. I 
never since saw such a glow of bright 
exultation come over a face, as light- 
ened his then. 

‘| have found it—won it—it is mine 
at last—mine—mine—now—mine !” 

He clasped both his hands on the 
box, and bent his lips on it eagerly. 

He raised his head, and again ex- 

claimed— 
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«* My own—my own at last !” 

*« What ?” cried I, in amazement— 
“ what is it?” 

“ Gold—gold—gold coin—jewels— 
all mine—mine.” 

I begged him to explain. It wasa 
considerable time before I could get 
him to give any lucid explanation of 
his extraordinary excitement. At last 
he became calmer, and spoke with 
something of the usual quiet, thought- 
ful eloquence I had often admired in 
him ; but there was a confusion in the 
account he gave of his becoming pos- 
sessed of the box of treasure, that 
struck me at the time, though 1 knew 
nothing then of the circumstances nar- 
rated above. By his account I was 
led to believe that the rich old East 
Indian, Luke Maxwell, had in a fit of 
wonderful good feeling presented him 
with the box, on condition that he was 
to marry his niece Rose. 

* Rose, poor girl, loves me,” conti- 
nued he—*she loves me deeply and 
faithfully I am sure. Poor thing, I 
should love her better than I do, and I 
must try; but that business of Bessy 
Allen spoiled me for love, I fear.” 

He looked mournfully in my face, 
and grasping my hand, wrung it with 
deep feeling. I pitied him, for I knew 
the unfortunate circumstances to which 
he alluded. I knew his mind had 
scarcely recovered its right bent from 
the period in which he was basely de- 
ceived by a young and handsome girl, 
Bessy Allen, whom he loved to mad- 
ness. Almost on the very eve of the 
day on which she was to unite her fate 
to his, she forsook him, solely on ac- 
count of his poverty, and married a 
wealthy rival. 

** You, my friend,” continued Irving, 
** know well that I had not once a pas- 
sion for money—circumstances have 
forced it on me—I was so unsuccessful 
in gaining it, that like all unattainable 
things, it gradually magnified itself 
into the one only good thing under 
heaven. For some years money has 
been my mania—always sought, but ne- 
ver gained—from the hour in which 

Bessy Allen married that rich old man 
—money—the love of money—the 
burning, goading desire for money, has 
all but maddened me. For money I 
struggled, and toiled, and made night 
and day bitter and weary; but it was 
in vain, you are well aware. For mo- 
ney I sought poor Rose Maxwell ; but 
her uncle rejected memand with 
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sneering insults and—and so Rose and 
” 





He hesitated and stammered—I 
guessed the truth of the case in that 
confusion. 


“ Well, I must look at my treasure 
now, I did not look at it to-night yet-— 
I had it with me—pressed to my heart, 
and that was enough ; but I shall see 
it now, and you shall see it too—you 
shall see bright gold sparkling with a 
glory you never saw before. All last 
night the red rays of this gold gathered 
round and round me, until at last it 
was like a great fire scorching me, 
though I was happy—happy—but I 
was in a fever, I believe. Now, how 
shall I get it open? I might have un- 
locked it, but I was in too great a 
haste. Must I break it open?” 

I had a parcel of old keys which I 
brought, but none of them would fit ; 
something was wrong with the lock, I 
saw plainly. He forcedit open at last, 
and slowly and solemnly laid back the 
lid. 

« Now look at the glitter.” 

I looked—nothing but pieces of dull 
blackish lead could I see. 

Irving’s eyes fixed on them, as if all 
his life, except what was in that look, 
had come to a stand. 

‘* There is some mistake,” said I, 
looking anxiously on him. 

He did not speak, but he seized the 
box and emptied all its contents on the 
table. There was nothing but pieces 
of lead, and fragments of old wood, 
and trumpery bits of rusty iron! 

There was a considerable pause. I 
never recollect such a dead, strange 
pause. Irving seemed struck suddenly 
into a statue, except that his eye-balls 
protruded most painfully to me, or my 
fancy magnified matters. 

« Your uncle, or your Rose’s uncle, 
has made a strange blunder here ; but 
he will set it all to rights to-morrow,” 
I said, laughingly. 

He started, and, I thought, gasped 
convulsively. I did not then know 
how much I was wounding him by my 
words. He fixed his eyes on me with 
dead earnestness. It was appalling ; 
but I presently perceived that his looks 
merely regarded me, and that his mind 
was otherwise engrossed. I became 
afraid of some evil consequences to his 
already shaken intellect, and I wished 
him to speak, to break his frightful 
silence. I laid my hand on his arm, 
and addressed him ; but still there was 





no answer. I entreated him to speak 
—I shook him—he merely gazed 
dreamily on me, and his bosom heaved 
as if there was an earthquake of feeling 
in it; but no sigh was audible. 

*‘ The influence of the Evil One is 
wonderful,” muttered he at last; “ it 
was gold last night—burning gold— 
and lead now—lead. God has bid 
Satan do this, to punish my mad- 
ness.” 

He spoke in low tones, so hollow and 
thrilling it was terrible. I had always 
a peculiar dread of madness—some 
early associations—I know not why, 
but it was the one thing in the world 
that almost petrified me to behold: 
now it seemed truly present there be- 
fore me. 


He started up. He paced the room. 
He kept both hands pressed hard on 
his brow, so that I could not rightly 
see his eyes. I had got one glimpse of 
them as he arose, and it was enough— 
the fire of frenzy was in them. 

“ It is burning—burning—the gold 
burned my brain last night, it was so 
red and fiery—red—red. Is there no 
water to cool it—take it from my 
sight ?” 

I brought him a glass of water, and 
entreated him to drink it. After some 
persuasion he took it in his hand, and 
raised it to his lips, but some new form 
of his madness came over him, and he 
allowed the glass to drop listlessly on 
the floor. 

“It weighs me down—that lead— 
that black burning lead into which the 
burning gold changed—it crushes my 
brain down—down—it is on my heart 
—the lead, the cold heavy lead”—he 
sank on a chair as if utterly exhausted. 
I brought a strong cordial which I 
had found serviceable to myselfin cases 
of mental suffering, but no persuasion 
could induce him to taste it, he turned 
away with utter loathing. He rose 
in a few minutes and paced the room 
again, and again his eyes—which had 
been weighed down as if death sat 
on the lids a few moments previously — 
glared with furious mania. 

“‘ The burning gold—it has made a 
cinder of my brain—it has turned to 
red-hot gold—it blows out there—I 
hear the loud winds”—(he was then be- 
side the window)—they might quench 
the fire, and the rain—it will fall on 
my head and drown the fire of the 

stolen gold.” Before I even suspected 
his intentions he had suddenly opened 
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the door of my room, and ran out into 
the hall. 

I followed hastily and grasped his 
arm, just as he was opening the outer 
door. To my vexation I found that 
it was not yet fastened securely for 
the night. There was merely a bolt 
or bar laid across it, and Irving, owing 
to his having been frequently my visi- 
tor, was familiar with all its mysteries. 

“Do not go out now, Robert, for 
God’s sake, stay with me.” I held 
him firmly as I spoke, but he was 
stronger than me, for I was not then 
in firm health, and the violence of 
his excitement added to his natural 
vigour. Without speaking one word 
he flung me from him violently, my 
head came in contact with a part of 
the stairs, and I was stunned for some 
seconds, I do not know how long. 
As soon as possible I sprang to the 
door, but there was another impedi- 
ment; he had, in his madness, closed 
it so forcibly after him, that owing to 
some peculiarity in its construction, I 
could not without a little delay, get it 
opened. 

At last I got out, and looked around 
in all directions, and called his ‘name 
loudly, but I could neither see him 
nor hear him. It was a wildly tem- 

estuous night; the rain had abated, 
the wind was strong, almost a 
hurricane. I have had presentiments 
often, and oftener than I would tell 
you, or rather than you would believe 
I have found them true. The impres- 
sion fixed forcibly on my mind that 
Irving would destroy himself—would 
throw himself into the river. Iran 
to the nearest part of the shore, the 
place I thought it probable he would 
reach first. I wandered about, I 
searched, I shouted his name, but the 
wind was sweeping so noisily along 
that he could not possibly hear me, 
even if he werenear. The Foyle was 
rushing in to the shore, dashing and 
foaming in an unusual manner; the 
thoroughfare beside me, known as the 
Strand road, was in danger of being 
inundated in places. If Irving had 
been there, he might, in his state of 
mind have perished, even without pre- 
meditated self-destruction, so unsafe 
was the place to one too frenzied to 
be on his guard as poor Irving was. 

I shall never—no, never till I enter 
another world, forget the cold, sick 
misery of my feelings as I wandered 
up and down—listened till I strained 
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the organs of hearing—listened if I 
could hear a plunge in the water— 
stood, and unconsciously questioned 
the waves, so noisy among themselves, 
if they had rolled over the human 
breast—the human suffering I had so 
lately seen—if their noise was rejoicing 
or mourning for the mortal creature 
who had flown to them for rest—then 
the dumbness of the waves to me in 
my agony of dread was fearful, was 
Sr ay wished that the flesh and 

lood which blinds the spirit had fallen 
from me, that I might, a pure intel- 
lectual essence, be able to pierce the 
secrets of all material things. 

What could I do? I would have 
gone and got assistance, and searched 
the country, but there was still cold 
reason to whisper to me that Irving 
might not have been so desperate as I 
imagined—that he might, in fact, be 
at that moment safe in his lodgings in 
town. It was near tbe dawn of the 
cold March morning before I could 
drag myself from the river. Then I 
went back to my lodgings, in the vain 
hope that he might be there awaiting 
me, but it was a foolish thought. My 
presentiment was true. I never saw 
Robert Irving living afterwards. 

Luke Maxwell, before he opened his 
cabinet to drink in the sight of gold, 
which was his pleasant opiate, sat for a 
considerable time after he had finished 
his rice supper, and wondered and was 
perplexed concerning his niece Rose. 
What could be the matter with her. 
She had attended him, she had walked 
about him, she had even spoken to 
him, but all the time he was struck 
with the unpleasant thought that it 
was the corpse of Rose Maxwell he 
saw. It was so ghastly—the eyes were 
so deadly half shut—the figure was so 
rigid—was this his living neice ?—and 
when she was putting on his night- 
cap her fingers touched him, and he 
grew sick—he had touched the hand 
of a corpse, a friend of his who had 
died in India, and Rose’s hand wasasicy. 

But he rubbed his eyes, an inkling 
of a tear had got into them—no, he 
was sleepy. He took his keys and 
opened the cabinet. 

“ Well, am I growing so dim- 
sighted—must I put on spectacles to 
see it’—he muttered, looking on the 
empty space where the black box had 
stood. He looked again—still vacancy. 
* Astonishing dimness,” muttered he 
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once more; he looked on, but this 
time he put out his hand and felt— 
nothing—he groped all round—no- 
thing! 

He would not admit the fact into 
his mind.” All his senses told him 
that his treasure-box was gone, but he 
would not yet believe it. He took the 
candle and inspected every corner of 
the cabinet. He looked under it; he 
looked under the bed; he looked all 
round the room. He did this, not as 
if the box was really there, but some- 
how as if he did not know what he 
was about. Again he caused the blaze 
of the candle to go through every 
nook of the cabinet, even where the 
box could by no possibility have stood, 
It was not obtuseness made this slow- 
ness of belief, it was evidently a strong 
feeling of confidence, even in the good- 
ness of human nature perhaps—he had 
never been a ready believer in rob- 
bery. Suddenly his thin cheeks flush- 
ed; the veins in his forehead swelled, 
he ran to the door, and out to the 
lobby, crying— 

« Thieves !—robbery !—Nell— Rose 
—robbery—robbery—he ran down 
stairs and rushed into the kitchen where 
Nelly, the servant-maid, was seated at 
at the fire, laboriously darning the tat- 
tered hem of an old flannel petticoat. 

“ My gold!—my gold!—I'm rob- 
bed !— Nelly !—thieves!—alarm the 
town—get out all Derry!—all Derry! 
—my gold!—where’s Andrew—alarm 
all!” 

Nelly started up in amazement, and 
her flannel petticoat dropped on some 
embers. 

* The 
muttered. 

“ My gold—my gold—alarm them 
all—fast, fast—get out all Derry— 
fast, fast—my gold!” 

He ran out of the kitchen and up 
stairs again as fast as his limbs could 
bear him. 

Nelly made her way hastily to her 
young mistress’s room, and proclaimed 
vehemently, that the master was mad, 
and robbed, and murdered. 

Rose showed no signs of surprise, 
nor, indeed, of any kind of emotion. 
She had a pocket bible in her hand, 

but she had scarcely been reading, to 
judge from the extreme length of the 
wick on the candle. Cold, and dead, 
and immovable, she sat there as if she 
had not the vital strength to weep, or 
groan, or in any way express the 


masters’s mad—wud”"-—she 
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anguish which had made her like a 
statue. 

* Where’s Master Andrew—och, 
where’s Master Andrew?” cried Nelly, 
distractedly. Rose looked up in her 
face passively, listlessly, as if she 
was in a deep dream, and scarcely 
heard. 

** Miss Rose, Miss Rose, what ails 
you? Och, speak. God help us, is 
it fright that ails you? Where's 
Master Andrew, that he doesn't come 
and help the master, who’s robbed, 
and ruined, and fair gone ?” 

Rose put her hand to her head, as 
if it ached sorely ; then she seemed to 
recollect, and made an effort to act as she 
should naturally have done in the cir- 
cumstances. She spoke ; but the voice 
was so singularly unearthly in its tones, 
that even Nelly was frightened, and 
thought of more things than her mas- 
ter’s flight. Rose informed her that 
Andrew was with his mother, who was 
still very feeble, though now past dan- 
ger. The moment Nelly heard this, 
she flew off to bring him instantly to 
the house. 

Rose walked to the door of her 
room, with the intention of proceeding 
to her uncle; but when she thought 
of his sufferings, at that moment she 
became faint; she could not for the 
whole world advance a single step; 
besides, her conscience, now awakened 
with a force that threatened in a short 
space to destroy either the body or 
mind, bid her keep herself, who had 
been one of the causes of his wrongs, 
from his sight. After some minutes 
she dragged herself to the stairs lead- 
ing to the upper bed-rooms. She 
seated herself on the lower step, in 
darkness. It was well for her that 
stupor seized her, which was not even 
dispelled when her cousin Andrew 
grasped her hand, and addressed her 
in a kind voice ; his voice had always 
been kind, but now it touched her very 
heart, she was so utterly forlorn. Al- 
most unconscious of her destination, 
he led her with him to the very side 
of their uncle. 

He was lying on the bed, apparently 
quiet, but his face—as much of it as 
they saw—was painfully distorted. 
He made no answer when Andrew 
addressed him. In a few minutes he 
writhed and exhibited every sign of 
being in a fit of convulsions of a pe- 
culiar deseription, to which he had 
been occasionally subject once, but 
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which latterly he thought he had got 
rid of. The cousins stood silently 
gazing on him. All the racks—all 
the instruments of torture ever in- 
vented by cruel human beings to make 
sorrowful humanity suffer still more, 
could not have more than equalled—if 
they could have reached the mental 
agony suffered by Rose at that mo- 
ment, as she gazed on her old uncle’s 
face. Andrew, who had studied the 
healing art some time, with a view— 
which he had abandoned—of adopting 
it as a profession, was puzzled and 
alarmed at the symptoms of his uncle’s 
fit: it was liker apoplexy than epilepsy, 
he feared. 

« This is your work, Rose, "he said, 
sternly, with a peculiar look, which 
told her that by some means he knew 
all. 

« Yes—I—have—killed him.”— 
There was a pause between every 
word, as if her tongue cleaved to the 
roof of her mouth. 

« And Robert Irving—he has flown 
—he has left you to suffer all.” 

«© Yes, Robert Irving has deserted 
me; the treasure-box was all he 
wanted.” 

‘* Base—heartless— heartless vil- 
lain.” A smile lurked in the corners 
of Andrew’s mouth. 

«If heaven had made me breathe 
my last this day, before I saw him 
thus—4ahe poor old man—I walked on 
the wall, this morning, thinking to 
meet Aim—Irving—lI clung to the cold 
railing of the cathedral churchyard, 
and prayed to God to die—but I could 
not die—I cannot die—my wickedness 
must live for punishment.” 

“ And, Robert Irving—you love 
and regret him—yet, after all, he has 
made you suffer?” An expression of 
mournful tenderness which always rose 
in his eyes when he gazed on her—it 
was always there, treat him as she 
would—beamed fondly on her.” 

“I feel only for my uncle—my old 
uncle—even if Robert Irving had loved 
me, I would give all his love ten times 
over, to restore happiness tomy uncle— 
but Irving only loved—the—gold—the 
last look he gave me, as he disappeared 
with that gold, shewed me his nature, 
and my folly—madness,” 

“‘ If my uncle could be made happy 
again—if our old happiness could be 
restored by me, would you forget ?” 

« Oh, Andrew— Andrew, save him— 
save our uncle—and I shall never 
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mourn for him.” She had grasped 
Andrew’s arm firmly, and she gazed 
in his face with intense eagerness. 

“ My gold—my gold—what—An. 
drew—Rose—look there—my gold— 
where is it?” 

The old man suddenly started up- 
right in his bed, and looked around, 
with a haggard, but tolerably composed 
face. His eyes wandered strangely, 
however. 

*“ My gold, Andrew—my bright 
gold—they have stolen it—look, the 
cabinet is empty.” He said this after 
there had been a deep pause for some 
moments. Again, they were all silent— 
but the violent throbbings in Rose’s 
breast might almost have been heard. 

“Tt was so bright, so dazzlingly 
bright, Andrew! I shall never have 
gold like it in this world again— 
never |” 

He spoke in a low plaintive voice— 
he spread his hands over his face—he 
wept—the old man wept like a sick 
child. Andrew bent over him, and 
whispered for some time in his ear. 
As he whispered, a sudden change 
came over Luke; he clasped his 
hands—he Jaughed—finally he started 
from the bed, and almost danced round 
the room. Andrew went out, and ran 
hastily down stairs, and returned in a 
few moments carrying a black box— 
the black box. The gold chain with 
the keys was lying carelessly on the 
floor at the bed-side; Andrew took it 
up and opened the box, and held before 
the exulting eyes of Luke Maxwell his 
own glittering gold, untouched, bright 
as his heart could desire. 

As I had too truly anticipated, the 
body of Robert Irving was found 
shortly afterwards, washed ashore near 
Moville, to which distance the tide 
had carried it. It was never known 
whether he had accidentally or by his 
own design, in the madness of the mo- 
ment perished. 

Many years after this, on returning 
to the North of Ireland, after a 
lengthened absence, I was happy to 
see Andrew Denham, a highly respect- 
able country gentleman, living on a 
valuable property, which he had pur- 
chased when his uncle died, and at last 
was forced to leave his gold behind. 
Andrew and Rose Maxwell—Mrs. 
Denham now—were the joint heirs. 
Mrs. Denham had grown ruddy, if not 

stout, and seemed a happy and fond 
mother and wife. 









Khidder. 


KHIDDER. 


1. 


Thus said or sung 
Khidder, the ever young. 
Journeying, I passed an ancient town— 
Of lindens green its battlements bore a crown, 
And at its turreted gates, on either hand, 
Did fountains stand, 
In marble white of rarest chiseling, 
The which on high did fling 
Water, that then like rain went twinkling down 
With a rainbow glancing in the spray 
As it wreathed in the sunny ray. 
I marked where, ’neath the frown 
Of the dark rampart, smiled a garden fair ; 
And an old man was there, 
That gathered fruit. ‘ Good father,” I began, 
«Since when, I pray you standeth here 
This goodly city with its fountains clear ?” 
To which that agéd man 
Made answer—* Ever stood 
The city where it stands to-day, 
And as it stands so shall it stand for aye, 
Come evii days or good.” 


Il. 


Him gathering fruit 1 left, and journeyed on ; 
But when a thousand years were come and gone 
Again I passed that way, and lo! 

There was no city, there were no ‘ 
Fountains of chiseling rare, 

No garden fair ; 

Only 

A lonely 

Shepherd was piping there, 

Whose little flock seemed less 

In that wide pasture of the wildernes< 


Ill. 


“ Good friend,” quoth I, 

“* How long hath the fair city passed away, 

That stood with gates so high, 

With fountains bright, and gardens gay, 

Where now these sheep do stray ?” 

And he replied, «‘ What withers makes but room 

For what springs up in verdurous bloomn— 

Sheep have grazed ever here, and here will graze for aye.” 


Iv. 


Him piping there I left, and journeyed on— 

But when a thousand years were come and gone, 
Again I passed 

That way, and see! there was a lake 

That darkened in the blast, 

And waves that brake 
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With a melancholy roar 

Along that lonely shore. 

And on a shingly point that ran 

Far out into the lake, a fisherman 

Was hauling in his net. To him I said, 

*¢ Good friend, 

I fain would know 

Since when it is that here these waters flow.” 
Whereat he shook his head, 

And answer made, ‘* Heaven lend 

Thee better wit, good brother! Ever here 
These waters flowed, and so 

Will ever flow ; 

And aye in this dark rolling mere 

Men fished, and still fish, 

And ever will fish, 

Until fish 

No more in water swim.” 

Him 

Hauling his net I left, and journeyed on, 

But when a thousand years were come and gone, 
Again I passed that way, and lo! there stood, 
Where waves had rolled, a green and flourishing wood— 
Flourishing in youth it seemed, and yet was old 
And there it stood where deep blue waves had rolled. 


ve 


A place of pleasant shade! 

A wandering wind among the branches played, 
And birds were now where fish had been ; 
And through the depth of green, 

In many a gush the golden sunshine streamed ; 
And small flowers gleamed 

About the brown and mossy 

Roots of the ancient trees, 

And the cushioned sward so glossy, 

That compassed these. 


Vie 
Here as I passed, there met 

Me, on the border of that forest wide, 

One with an axe, whom when I spied, 
Quoth I, “* Good neighbour, let 

Me ask, I pray you, how long hath the wood 
Stood, 

Spreading its covert, broad and green, 
Here, where mine eyes have seen 

A royal city stand, whose battlements 

Were like the ancient rocks ; 

And then a place for shepherds’ tents, 

And pasturage of flocks ; 

And then, 

Roughening beneath the blast, 

A vast 

Dark mere—a haunt of fishermen ?” 


Vil. 


There was a cold surprise 
In the man’s eyes 
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Khidder. 


While thus I spake, and, as I made an end, 
This was his dry 

Reply— 

*‘ Facetious friend, 

This wood 

Hath ever stood 

Even where it stands to-day ; 

And as it stands, so shall it stand for aye. 
And here men catch no fish—here tend 
No sheep—to no town-markets wend ; 
But aye in these 

Green shades men felled, and still fell, 
And ever will fell 

Trees. 


VItl. 


Him with his axe I left, and journeyed on, 

But when a thousand years were come and gone, 
Again I passed 

That way, and lo! a town— 

And spires, and domes, and towers looked proudly down 
Upon a vast 

And sounding tide of life, 

That flowed through many a street, and surged 

In many a market-place, and urged 

Its way in many a wheeling current, hither 

And thither. 

How rose the strife 

Of sounds! the ceaseless beat 

Of feet! 

The noise of carts, of whips—the roll 

Of chariots, coaches, cabs, gigs—all 

Who keep the last-named vehicle we call 
Respectable—horse-trampings, and the toll 

Of bells; the whirl, the clash, the hubbub-mingling 
Of voices, deep and shrill ; the clattering, jingling, 
The indescribable, indefinable roar ; 

The grating, creaking, booming, clanking, thumping, 
And bumping ; 

The stumping 

Of folks with wooden legs ; the gabbling, 

And babbling, 

And many more 

Quite nameless helpings 

To the general effect ; dog-yelpings, 

Laughter, and shout, and cry ; all sounds of gladness, 
Of sadness, 

And madness— 

For there were people marrying, 

And others carrying 

The dead they would have died for, to the grave— 
(Sadly the church bell tolled 

When the young were burying the old, 

More sadly spake that bodeful tongue 

When the old were burying the young.) 

Thus did the tumult rave 

Through that fair city—nor were wanting there 

Or dancing dogs or bear, 

Or needy knife- 

Grinder, or man with dismal wife, 
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That sang deplorably of “ purling groves 
And verdant streams, all where young Damon roves 
With tender Phillida, the nymph he loves, 
And softly breathe 

The balmy moonbeam’s wreathe, 

And amorous turtle-doves ,;” 

Or other doleful men, that blew 

The melancholiest tunes—the which they only knew— 
On flutes, and other instruments of wind ; 
Or small dark imp, with hurdy- 

Gurdy, 

And marmoset, that grinned 

For nuts, and might have been his brother, 
They were so like each other ; 

Or man, 

That danced like the god Pan, 

Twitching 

A spasmy face 

From side to side with a grace 

Bewitching, 

The while he whistled 

In sorted pipes, all at his chin that bristled ; 
Or fiddler, fiddling much 

For little profit, and a many such 

Street musics most forlorn, 

In that too pitiless rout quite overborne. 


IX. 
Now, when as I beheld 
The stir, and heard the din of life once more 
Swell, as it swelled 
In that same place four thousand years before, 
I asked of them that passed me in the throng, 
How long 
The city thereabouts had stood, 
And what was gone with pasture, lake, and wood. 
But at such questions most men did but stare, 
And so pass on; and some did laugh and shake 
Their heads, me deeming mad; but none would spare 
The time, or take 
The pains to answer me, for there 
All were in haste—all busy—bent to make 
The most of every minute, 
And do, an if they might, an hour’s work in it. 


x. 


Yet as I gave not o’er, but pertinaciously 

Plied with my question every passer-by, 

A dozen voices did at length reply 
Ungraciously— 

«© What ravest thou 

Of pasture, lake, and wood? As it is now, 

So was it always here, and so will be for aye.” 
Them, hurrying there, I left, and journeyed on— 
But when a thousand years are come and gone, 
Again I'll pass that way.* 


* Khidder is, I believe, the prophet Elias, whom the Persians or the Arabs, or 
both for what I know, believe to revisit the earth from time to time, and journey 
about in various directions, for the purpose of ascertaining whether mankind have 
filled up the measure of their sins, or whether the judgment of the world can yet 
be postponed a little longer, 





Songs from Beranger. 


SONGS FROM BERANGER. 
LE TAILLEUR ET LA FEE. 


Dans ce Paris plain d'or et de misere, &c. 


Here in Paris, so full of all squalor and gold, 

In seventeen hundred and eighty, a. p. 
At a tailor’s—my grandfather, needy and old— 

When an infant, I'll tell you what happened to me. 
No portent foretold by my cradle of straw 

The fame of an Orpheus ; but, summoned one day 
By my cries, my poor grandfather hurried and saw 

His child kissed and dandled about by a fay ! 
And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears, 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


Then the honest old man, in some little alarm, 

Would know what my fate in the future should be. * 
« There he is, by my wand’s most infallible charm, 

A waiter, a printer, a clerk,” replied she. 
« A thunderbolt still adds a presage to mine,* 

And he nearly has died on the threshold of home ; 
But the bird, soon revived by a mercy divine, 

Shall brave with its strains other tempests to come.” 
And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears, 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


« The Sylphs of our youth, the gay Pleasures, in throngs, 
Shall awaken his lyre to the revels of night ; 
The hearts of the poor shall be glad in his songs, 
And the long weary hours of the wealthy grow light. 
But a darkness o’ershadows and saddens the strings, 
The bright days of Glory and Empire are o’er ; 
And his voice is like that of a fisher that brings 
The news of a wreck in his grief to the shore.” 
And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears, 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


The tailor cried out—“ Then my daughter has sent 
But a maker of songs to compensate my care— 
Better work at my trade, day and night, than be spent 
At last in vain sounds, like an echo in air.” 
“ Hush, hush !” said the fairy, “‘ thou’rt wrong to complain— 
Though oft have great talents the smallest success— 
For his country shall cherish the bard, and his strain 
Shall soften the tears of the exile’s distress.” 
And the Fairy’s gay lullaby sung in my ears, 
With a charm that dispelled my first sorrows and tears. 


* The poet, when a boy, was struck by lightning, in the house of his aunt, at 
Peronne, 
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Last night, as I sat in a sullen repose, 
I saw her again. With the air of a sage, 
She thoughtfully plucked off the leaves of a rose, 
And she said—“ Thou hast felt the approaches of age, 
Kind memories in Eld will give joy to the breast, 
As mirages brighten the wilderness lone— 
The banquets of friendship await thee, a guest, 
And there long live over the days that are gone.’ 
And the Fairy’s gay presages sung in my ears, 
With a charm that dispelled all my sorrows and fears. 


ADIEU CHANSONS, 


Pour rajeunir les fleurs de mon trophee, &c. 


Of late, to refresh my old trophy one day 
I prepared, in my soft or satirical mode, 
To sing as I wont, when I saw the kind Fay 
That blessed me long since in my grandsire’s abode. 
‘«* On thy head,” thus she greeted me, “ winter has blown, 
For its long chilly nights seek some place of repose ; 
Full twenty years’ strife well may weaken the tone 
That alone with the roar of the tempest arose.” 
Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 
The storm hath gone by ; the bird warbles no more. 


«‘ The days when thy soul, with a harpsichord’s power, 
Gave our airs modulation, long since have gone by, 
When Mirth’s vivid sparkles, in prodigal shower, 
Lit up the dull face of a desolate sky. 
The narrowed horizon is failing in gloom, 
The old laugh of revel no longer is gay ; 
How many before thee gone down to the tomb! 
Alas! even Lizette is a shadow to-day.” 
Songs adieu ; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 
The storm has gone by; the bird warbles no more, 


* Rejoice that by thee a great nation was stirred 
To its nethermost grades, as in echoing song, 
Still seizing all ears, swift and subtle, were heard 
Thy thoughts of the lowliest illiterate throng. 
The orators speak to their readers ; t’was thine 
Aloud and abroad against Kings to conspire, 
And, making all voices rebellious, to twine 
Our old household airs with the sound of the lyre.” 
Songs adieu; my bald forehead is all wrinkled o’er, 
The storm has gone by; the bird warbles no more. 


Thy keen shafts courageously cast at the throne, 
Caught up by the favouring crowd, as they came 
Rebounding on all sides, have rapidly flown 
In popular chorus, relaunched to their aim, 
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When that throne had put forth all that tyranny dared 
Three days and old guns saw its thunders o’erborne, 
Nor little the powder thy Muse had prepared, 
For the balls, in whose vollies its velvet was torn.” 
Songs adieu; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er, 
The storm has gone by; the bird warbles no more. 


« And pure was thy part on that turbulent stage, 

When the spoil could not lure thy uncoveting eyes ; 
Those days’ bright remembrance, in crowning thy age, 

Canst thou ever be old, for thy heart will suffice. 
Tell the tale to the youthful, and still be the guide 

Of their ship thro’ the breakers and shoals, and, one day, 
Should their gratified country regard them with pride, 

Go, cheer in their glory thy hours of decay.” 
Songs adieu; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 
The storm has gone by; the bird warbles no more. 


Near the poor poet’s threshold, old Fairy, I see 
Thou hast beat a retreat ; and ’tis all for the best - 
In my garret, full soon, my companion shall be 
Oblivion, the sire and the offspring of rest. 
When I die, they who saw how our proneness hath striven— 
Old Frenchmen—in saddened emotion, shall say : 
That star was, one evening, all radiant in heaven ; 
Fate, long ere its falling, extinguished its ray. 
Songs adieu; my bald forehead is wrinkled all o’er ; 
The storm hath gone by; the bird warbles no more. 


W. D. 


Cork, 


SONNET. 


The sunshine, through the lofty windows stealing, 

Lit up that vast and venerable fane— 

Ely’s Cathedral—in dark clouds and rain 
Wrapped lately, and shut up from joyous feeling. 
In its soft progress—all around revealing 

Beauty or majesty unmarked before— 

It shed its type of heavenly comfort o’er 
Three kindred-kingdoms’ sons, together kneeling. 


Oh, may that Church, episcopal and pure, 
One Mother of that kneeling company— 
In essence one, in name and office three— 
*Mid outward storm and darkness still endure : 
Be comforted of Christ, in God's good time, 
And share the sunshine of a heayenlier clime. 


WwW. B H. 
Ely, June 29, 1845. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Srr—There is an article on Ireland in the last “ Quarterly Review,” which has 
caused serious alarm and surprise to me, and to more than me in this remote 
seclusion. You can judge of its effect on my poor faculties, by seeing that it 
has transformed me into a writer, and extorted from me the accompanying 
address to the Editor and his Irish readers. If you will accept my lucubration, 
and give it a place in your columns, I shall feel duly sensible of the honour. I 
submit it freely to all necessary corrections ; as I must confess, that, although 
I know something of truth and reason, and not a little of Ireland, I have no 





great value for my knowledge of the “ parts uf speech.” 


&e. &e. &e. 
OFELLUS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Str—In preparing the article on Ire- 
land in your late number, you had, if 
rumour is to be believed, three objects 
in view: to announce with a species 
of semi-official authority, that it is 
the intention of her majesty’s mi- 
nisters to persevere in the course of 
policy upon which they have been re- 
cently seen to enter; to justify their 
adoption of it; and to show by argu- 
ment that it was worthy of adoption. 
You have succeeded in the first of 
these aims, for your readers generally 
believe that your disclosures are not 
unauthorized: you have failed in both 
the others, for you have not lessened 
the alarm of those who feared the mea- 
sures which your article menaces as 
being near at hand: nor have you suc- 
ceeded in making any change in the 
opinion of those who have been disap- 
pointed in Sir Robert Peel. The ex- 
planation of your failure is to be found 
in the inconclusiveness of your argu- 
ments, not in the obstinacy of your 
readers. If you favour us with an 
audience, we shall prove this, if not to 
your satisfaction, (to use a distinction 
made by an eloquent member of par- 
liament,) at least, and this is still bet- 
ter, to your conviction. 

The measures you have undertaken 
to justify and defend are—the May- 
nooth endowment bill, which has re- 
cently passed; and that ecclesiastical 
endowment which, as may be under- 
stood from your warning, is rapidly 


coming. Your defence of these mea- 
sures may be generally classed under 
three heads :—1. That they are neces- 
sary; 2. That they bear a promise of 
good, and involve no germ of evil; 3. 
That they have been patronized by our 
most illustrious statesmen. You deny 
also that they violate any acknowledged 
principle ; and that, in adopting them, 
Sir Robert Peel has made himself liable 
to the charge of unworthiness or incon- 
sistency. This is your argument: it 
decides the form of ours, which shall 
be an endeavour—we believe the ens 
deavour will be successful—to prove 
the truth of that which you deny, and 
to refute the conclusions which you 
have laboured to establish. We shall 
proceed to show— 

1. That the bills passed and to be 
passed do involve a violation of prin- 
ciple. 

2. That they are not riecessary. 

3. That they tend to evil. 

4. That they have not had the pa- 
tronage you challenge for them. 

5. That your defence for Sir Robert 
Peel is unsatisfactory and incomplete. 

1. The first of the above assertions 
we shall pass over very briefly. The 
sense of right and wrong must be, in 
many instances, matter of individual 
experience ; and in a case like this 
of the Maynooth grant, one can hardly 
hope to change the opinion which any 
honest man has deliberately adopted. 
Why then have set down the topic in 
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our enumeration? For the purpose of 
reminding you, that you have altoge- 
ther missed itin yourreasonings. In this 
aberration you have only shared in the 
general inaccuracy with which this most 
important subject has been regarded. 
It should be remembered, that the 
question, “ Is an act sinful ?” ought to 
be decided purely on its own merits. 
There may be palliatives—there may 
be excuses; but they cannot make evil 
good. You tell us that the state has 
done much which was calculated to 
advance and encourage Romanism, 
equally with the measures you defend. 
You tell us that very eminent men 
have, by anticipation, approved of those 
measures. You tell us, that beneficial 
consequences may probably result from 
them. Supposing all these statements 
true, they leave the moral question 
wholly unaffected. If it be wrong to 
promote a false religion, no participa- 
tion in the offence can make it right, 
nor can the expectation of any conse- 
quences, however desirable they may 
be, take away the sinfulness of an act 
in itself evil. 

The moral question regarding the 
Maynooth bill must be determined on 
grounds wholly different. We shall 
content ourselves with simply stating 
the argument, and will not insist at 
any length on the conclusion which 
seems to us inevitable. We assume 
that the Church of Rome teaches dan- 
gerous errors, and insists upon the 
adoption of them as essential to salva- 
tion. This is no unwarranted assump- 
tion, but a very mitigated statement of 
a principle declared in very stern lan- 
guage by those among our Protestant 
legislators to whose patronage the mea- 
sure under consideration owed its suc- 
cess. The measure was one to provide 
ministers for a false and antiscriptural 
religion. Was it just in the sight of 
God, to assist in making such provi- 
sion? Was it just towards man, to 
hold out to the Roman Catholic youth 
of Ireland, bribes which should allure 
them to enter into the priesthood of 
their church? It was once thought 
wise and good to invite and encourage 
men to quit that condition and a scanty 
competence was offered to those who 
would, on certain conditions, renounce 
it. This provision made by the state, 
was condemned as asnareto conscience, 
and the aid given to reformed priests 
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was withdrawn. The aid thus denied 
to those who would enter into a Pro- 
testant church, is now liberally offered 
to those who enter into that of Rome. 
If it be right to withdraw it as in the 
former case, it surely cannot be good 
to enlarge it in the latter. 

In these observations we are putting 
aside all consideration of the question 
whether the grant to Maynooth may 
not be justified on the plea that it will 
minister to the improvement of that 
institution. There is nothing in the 
act of parliament to sustain such a 
plea, or encourage such an expectation. 
The act bestows upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops of Ireland a large grant 
of the public money, to be employed 
by them in the maintenance and edu- 
cation of an increased number of can- 
didates for the priesthood in their 
church. If the course of instruc- 
tionin which they are now trained 
is bad, there is no obligation on them 
to reform or amend it. Any indirect 
effect which the act may have on edu- 
cation, belongs to another part of our 
subject. This part we conclude, by 
repeating the assertion, that to enable 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, by 
a grant of the public money, to train 
up two hundred and fifty youths in the 
doctrines of their church, on condition 
of their being candidates for the priest- 
hood in an antiscriptural religion, was 
a violation of principle; and that the 
mere fact of there having been an equal 
number of young men educated at 
Maynooth before, cannot justify the 
recent arrangement to add to them. 

2. The measures of which you have 
undertaken to be the advocate, are not 
necessary. Maynooth, we are told, 
was not handsomely maintained ; the 
accommodations were not those of 
which persons educated in gentlemanly 
habits would approve. This is affirmed 
by some Protestants, on whom you are 
ng to rely; and indignantly denied 

y Roman Catholics, who insist that 
your informers have borne false wit- 
ness. In either case, how was any neces- 
sity imposed upon the state? You tell 
us the College of Maynooth bears the 
name of Royal. If that name were 
disgraced, it might be well to ascertain 
who was guilty of the petty treason ; 
but it is very unjust to assume, without 
inquiry, that the transgression was 
chargeable on the state. Without in- 
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quiry, parliament seems to have con- 
cluded that the state was the criminal. 
We shall show, by-and-by, that the 
conclusion was anerror. For the pre- 
sent, we repeat that no necessity for the 
grant has been made manifest. It is 
true the Roman Catholic bishops asked 
for an increase, and by asking made it 
more conspicuous that the laity of their 
church cared little for the success of 
their application. The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland have boasted that they 
did not forward a single petition in 
behalf of this measure. Was the ap- 
plication of Roman Catholic bishops a 
proof that the measure was necessary ? 
Would the minister who disregarded 
the application of bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church say so? The latter 
craved assistance to a scheme of scrip- 
tural education, and they were denied. 
Where lay the necessity of complying 
with the prayer of those who desired 
to bring more souls under the infiu- 
ence of a system of education which 
had no such claim on the favour of a 
British government. As to the neces- 
sity of endowing the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, it seems no less difficult to 
be found out. The laity of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland declare against it ; 
the priests think it advisable to say that 
they will not accept of any state pro- 
vision. Whence comes the necessity 
of overcoming their reluctance? As 
far as we can understand your reason- 
ing on these points, your meaning is, 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
must be influenced to obey the law, 
and respect the rights of life, property, 
and person; this, we are willing to 
admit, is morally necessary—one of 
those things which ought to be done, 
and has not yet been done ; but we do 
not admit that your necessity of en- 
dowing Romanism is equally manifest. 
To improve a people, is not the same 
thing as to establish and endow a false 
religion; on the contrary, such mis- 
placed liberality might have an effect 
the very contrary of what would be 
desired. We make no such assertion 
here. We content ourselves with 
showing that the implied necessity has 
not been established, and that in the ab- 
sence of all attempt to prove it, we may 
boldly deny its existence. If, indeed, 
good may reasonably be looked for 
from such an. endowment, we would 
admit that there was a plausible ground 
from which the supposed necessity 
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could be inferred. And this admis- 
sions leads us to your third argument. 

3. You believe that the measures 
you desire have the promise of good, 
and are not likely to be productive of 
evil. Maynooth, you intimate, will be 
improved ; and as the habits of the 
house become more refined, the dispo- 
sitions of its inmates will alter for the 
better. What grounds have you for 
the expectation? What control has 
the state reserved to herself over the 
heads of the college? They, itis said 
in their behalf, were devotedly loyal 
in the time past—their most eloquent 
advocate adduced evidence in the 
House of Commons, to show that 
even in opposition ‘to their trustees, 
they could prove so—that when one of 
these trustees, Dr. Doyle, uttered ex- 
pressions which savoured of disaffec- 
tion, and all the other trustees, by 
their silence, might be said to acqui- 
esce, the professors of Maynooth came 
forth with a declaration condemnatory 
of the obnoxious expressions. This 
was the act of Maynooth professors 
under the late regime, when parlia- 
ment could stop the supplies by which 
they were maintained, and when, if 
the trustees punished them for their 
loyalty, there was a spirit in England 
which ensured them redress. You 
think good will come from altering 
these relations. You think it will 
be good to secure the professors of 
Maynooth from every power except 
that of the trustees—to make them 
independent upon the legislature and 
government of the country, and to 
leave them at the mercy of their 
bishops. 

But you have visitors. Under their 
inspection the college will be well con- 
ducted. You had visitors before— 
were they of avail to ensure the good 
you desire? In the matters of mo- 
ment, in which they were without au- 
thority, their successors will be so too; 
in the departments in which their suc- 
cessors are to have power, they had it; 
and with what good? You have 
yourself told us, in the words of Dean 
Horseley, that theroyal college of May- 
nooth disgraced its name by the odious 
habits of its inmates—the debasing 
influences under which its eléeves were 
suffered to grow up. How came it 
that a state of things so censurable 
escaped the notice of the visitors? 
Do you expect better visitors? You 
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must look for them in some part of 


the world yet unknown. If Dean 
Horseley and his fellows have not 
been too dainty in their disgust, you 
may rely on it that it will be as easy 
for Maynooth to wallow in its mire 
hereafter, as it was heretofore. If, on 
the contrary, the strong, direct, and 
indignant denials on the part of May- 
nooth, in which its eléeves have pro- 
nounced men of the Horseley stamp 
slanderers, are to be received, and if 
weight is to be given to the strong 
fact, that the visitors of Maynooth, 
men inferior to no others in all that 
concerns the graces of life, have not 
found traces of that revolting neglect 
of the proprieties, at which the deli- 
cate organization of your witnesses has 
become squeamish and sick—you must 
not insist on your great argument. 
The same men who kept Maynooth in 
a state of nastiness, if Dean Horseley 
is to be credited, will have the keeping 
of it still, Better men than the visit- 
ors who were not keen enough to make 
the Dean’s unaccredited discoveries, 
are not to be found in your country 
or ours. Where, then, is your assur- 
ance that Maynooth will be bettered ? 

Your assurance, we suppose, is, that 
the trustees of Maynooth will have 
more money. How do you know that 
the increase of funds will ensure an 
improvement in habits? If the trus- 
tees of Maynooth agree in opinion 
with those who believe the state in 
which it has been kept, so far as clean- 
liness was concerned, that in which it 
ought to be kept, do you imagine they 
will waste any of their resources in 
making superfluous alterations? Do 
you suppose they will think it wrong 
to enlarge the numbers of their pupils, 
even beyond the amount permitted by 
parliament, and distribute among the 
augmented mass, the provision which, 
confined within the assigned limits, 
would have maintained the smaller 
number in propriety, if not elegance? 
You think it would be disgraceful to 
suspect grave and reverend men of 
such mal-appropriation. And yet you 
are acquainted with an incident in the 
economics of Maynooth which would 
have taught you better, had you not 
stopped short in your observation of 
it, precisely at the point where it be- 
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came instructive. We allude to your 
account of the Dunboyne establish- 
ment. It is true, so far as it goes; 
but it omits the essential part of the 
transaction. 


**It is,” you say, ‘additionally re- 
markable, that the £500 so obtained 
was devoted to the maintenance of an 
enlarged and higher class of theological 
students; and still more so, that in 
1813 the government, Sir R. Peel pro- 
posing the vote, should have granted an 
additional £700 a year to enlarge the 
number and increase the incomes of the 
Dunboyne students,”* 


We tell you, sir, a thing still more 
remarkable—that the money thus 
granted by the state, on the motion of 
Sir R. Peel, was diverted from the 
purpose to which the state designed 
it; that the trustees of Maynooth did 
not keep faith in the matter ; that on a 
promise, and for the purpose of, main- 
taining twenty students on this Dun- 
boyne establishment, they obtained an 
annual grant of seven hundred pounds 
from the government; and that the 
number of such students, even at the 
time of the inquiry in 1826, was 
ELEVEN. Yes, sir, every year the 
Maynooth trustees received seven 
hundred pounds from the state, on a 
condition which, it would appear, for 
a space of thirteen years they violated, 
and which we have no evidence that 
they were, in any year, scrupulous 
enough to fulfil. If you have evidence 
to a contrary effect, you would render 
good service by producing it. If you 
have no such evidence, you ought not 
to allude to a case so very unfavourable 
for your argument as that of the 
Dunboyne establishment. 

But we will suppose your assump- 
tion granted— Maynooth, enriched by 
the new grant, will become clean 
enough for eyes polite—the corridors 
will be better swept, the refectory 
neater—the linen oftener washed— 
the “ three in a bed,” (which, begging 
Sir Robert Peel’s pardon, we do not 
think was ever permitted), a stretch 
of imagination too gross to be ha- 
zarded—will all this turn necessarily 
to the good of the nation? It may 
make Roman Catholic priests more 
impatient of discomfort, more tena- 
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cious of their dues—a heavier burden 
upon their flocks, or more willing 
stipendiaries of the state. But will 
it make them more resolute to 
control the passions of the people, 
or to teach lessons of submission to 
the law? We cannot see that it will. 
If the priests are to be left dependant 
on the voluntary principle, you will 
make their dependance more perni- 
cious in the same proportion as you 
increase their wants; and although 
you may think to escape this evil at 
the cost of an endowment from the 
state, we venture to assure you that 
the result you hope for is far more 
uncertain and precarious than you 
seem disposed to imagine. 

It is difficult to frame an argument 
on this question, on the very indistinct 
and unsteady view of it which its ad- 
vocates, including even yourself, are 
in the habit of presenting. There is 
one error, however, with which all 
your schemes, however unlike in other 
respects, are chargeable ; and, accord- 
ing to the old maxim of the “ imita- 
bile vitiis,” it is the error which leads 
you all astray. You all suppose that 
a state endowment for the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests will prove destructive to 
the voluntaryism by which their church 
is at present maintained. This fatal 
error, pervading all your views, con- 
vinces us that you have not considered 
the question fully. You know not the 
dispositions of the Roman Catholic 
people in Ireland. You know not the 
spirit of their church. Will you test 
your knowledge of the matter by a 
question which we take leave to sug- 
gest? In your bill to endow the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, have you deci- 
ded on the course you are to pursue 
with respect to stipendiary curates ? 
You propose to pay two thousand pa- 
rish priests and curates, according to 
the scheme of Lord Francis Egerton, 
and to this number you say, in ano- 
ther part of your article, there should 
be an addition of one hundred and 
fifty. Now, we wish you to ask your- 
self—do you mean to prohibit by law, 
the ministration of additional curates ? 
—or, do you purpose to leave it at 
the discretion of the individuals or 
the body you provide for, to deter- 
mine as to the extent of their wants, 
while you assign a salary to every 
functionary they nominate? Do you 
design to make a law which prescribes 
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that the Roman Catholic priests in 
Ireland must ever remain in no greater 
proportion to the laity of their com- 
munion, than that in which your pro- 
jected legislation has found them? 
Do you purpose to enact that their 
flocks are to amount, at an average, 
to more than three thousand each, and 
that without respect to circumstances, 
the rule you have laid down must be 
so rigidly observed, as to preclude the 
appointment of one additional curate ? 
If you thus insist on assigning to every 
Roman Catholic priest a congregation 
about twice as numerous as has been 
proposed for other communions by per- 
sons to whom it would not disparage 
you to be compared; that is, if you 
enact that each Roman Catholic con- 
gregation must content itself with 
half its due allowance of priesthood 
—do you think that this will be 
accepted as equal legislation? Do you 
think Roman Catholics will be pleased 
with any measure which shall abridge 
their liberty of endowing, #f they please, 
or maintaining, as they please, cura- 
cies and chapelries which they may 
think necessary or desirable? If you 
leave them this liberty, and have no 
intention of overtaking, by subsequent 
legislation, the new necessities they 
may create—may you not see, rising 
up, from day to day, new priests and 
altars, as piety, or pride, or caprice, 
or necessity, calls for them—and thus, 
may not your taking into pay the vo- 
luntary priesthood of the present day 
be merely the making a vacancy for 
the creation of a more objectionable 
voluntaryism in the course of a few 
years hence? Ina word, if you make 
no law on the subject how will you 
guard against continued voluntaryism? 
If you protect your scheme by a rigid 
law, do you think you will satisfy the 
people whose pride you insult, and on 
whose liberty you impose new fetters ? 

We know your answer is ready— 
because we know the usual answer on 
such occasions—you will say that le- 
gislation on the subject is unnecessary 
—that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land will not contribute to the support 
of a clergy who have a provision made 
for them by the state. We beg leave 
to assure you that there are peculia- 
rities in Romanism and in Hiberni- 
cism with which this answer proves 
those whom it satisfies to be unac- 
quainted. We will not enter into an 
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investigation of its truth or false- 
hood—but this we confidently assure 
you—it is not the fact of there being 
some of their priests stipendiaries of 
the state which can indispose our Ro- 
man Catholic countrymen to keep 
others dependant on themselves. So 
long as they are really attached to 
the religion of Rome, the liberality 
of the state will not dissuade them 
from bestowing their voluntary dona- 
tions. If they have become disinclined 
to give, you may feel certain their re- 
ligious feelings are changed, and it 
will need no effort on the part of the 
state to render Roman Catholic volun- 
taryism harmless. 

But you ask—what harm can be 
done by these endowments? We an- 
swer—the harm of preventing a false 
religion from crumbling to decay. You 
assume that the Irish Roman Catholics 
cannot be converted; we believe this 
assumption to be altogether false ; we 
believe the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to be at this moment alienated from 
the religious tenets of the church to 
which they outwardly belong, and we 
think mischief is done by a state in- 
terference of the kind you advocate, 
in the great experiment which all who 
inquire and reflect may see to be 
making progress in our country. We 
ask why was Maynooth denied all sup- 
port from the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land—if they had any love for it? 
Why is it that, in order to provide a 
priesthood for their church a system 
of eleemosynary education must be 
adopted? Why are there not to be 
found in the Roman Catholic body, as 
there are in Protestant communities, 
a sufficient number of youth designed 
for the ecclesiastical profession, and 
in circumstances to defray the cost 
of education? Is it that they are 
poorer now than when men of the rank 
of Lord Dunboyne took orders ?—or 
is it that their increasing wealth has 
made manifest their increasing disin- 
clination to enter into a church to 
which they are no longer, as of old, 
superstitiously devoted? You say Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland cannot be 
converted—we say the British go- 
vernment will not permit them to be 
so—we say that England, on various 
occasions, when Romanism was in 
danger, has come to its rescue ; and 
we add, that the very circumstances 
in which you propose your new mea- 


sures, prove the truth of our assert. 
tion. But we must break off from 
this topic, or else abandon the others. 
Condescend to read an article in our 
last number, and judge between us and 
those who say that conversion is hope- 
less in Ireland. 

But we said your proposed measures 
tend to evil; and, pressed as we are 
for space, we shall notice one danger 
more. The Roman Catholic bishops 
and priests in Ireland have professed 
themselves friends to “* Repeal.” Mo- 
ney, as the weekly rent indicates, is 
an important element in the instru- 
mentality which is to ensure success. 
May not your three hundred thousand 
per annum be employed in the ad- 
vancement of this favoured cause ? 
But we must turn to another topic. 

4, We deny that the new policy of 
our government was honoured with 
the patronage of those great states- 
men whose names are deservedly had 
in honour—Burke, and Pitt, and Can- 
ning, &c. &e. We might observe, by 
the way, that we could plead your ex- 
ample, were we to make very light of 
such recommendations. Of the College 
of Maynooth, “established on the 
suggestions of Mr. Burke,” as you 
cite from the letter of the Knight of 
Kerry, you say in your own person, 
‘* It is impossible to think worse of the 
principles on which it was founded, the 
system on which it has been managed, 
the doctrines it inculcates, and the ef- 
fects it has produced, than we do.”— 
p- 253. When you pronounce a judg- 
ment like this on the scheme of Burke 
and Pitt, you can hardly expect more 
than the semblance of respect to the 
recommendation of any human au- 
thority. 

But you surely have seen that the 
recent Maynooth scheme is not charge- 
able on any of these great men. 
The story of that institution is very 
briefly told. The government and le- 
gislature enabled Irish Roman Catho- 
lies to endow a college, and gave 
them assistance to help their work for- 
ward. The Roman Catholics, as was 
said by the Bishop of Exeter, declined 
to do their part, and left the college 
‘on the hands” of government. The 
government, in such a case, would 
have done its part, by leaving the col- 
lege as the Roman Catholics left it. 
This would be in accordance, so far 
as they are known, with the views of 
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Burke and Pitt. At all events, they 
would be in accordance with views 
guided by principle and reason. The 
state has decided on another course, 
and takes up the institution which the 
Roman Catholics laid down. Let 
not this be imputed to the great men 
of old, as a necessary consequence of 
their mistake, and let no sane man 
hold the delusive hope, that it can have 
any effect in conciliating the Roman 
Catholics. 

Is the projected endowment of the 
priests the scheme of Pitt. Assuredly 
not. He would have purchased 
the veto by an endowment, at a 
time when the veto could be exer- 
cised. 

Is it hoped to procure it, or dare it 
be exercised now? We have two 
criterions—one, of what the govern- 
ment dare do—one, in what the Roman 
Catholic Bishops have declared their 
purpose to maintain in its integrity. 
For the former we look to the Act 
of 1829, and to the conduct of go- 
vernment up to 1845. In the act it 
was declared that no Roman Catholic 
Bishop should take the title of an 
Irish See—that certain laws respecting 
Jesuits, &c. should be enforced. Have 
not both these provisions been violated ; 
and is it by the government which 
connives at the infringement, we could 
hope to see the veto exercised? On 
the part of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops we have repeated declarations 
that they will steadfastly maintain the 
rights of their order, and will not 
permit government interference in the 
election to their order. These decla- 
rations they made before emancipation 
was won—is it likely they will now 
abandon them ? 

5. And you say that Sir Robert 
Peel is merely carrying out the policy 
of these great men.—Are not these the 
facts of the case? Pitt and Canning 
would have granted the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and would have 
endowed their church, possessing them- 
selves, in return, of the security 
afforded by acquiring for the govern- 
ment the virtual appointment of Ro- 
man Catholic bishops. This these 
great men would have done, when, 
and not before, they had persuaded 
the people of Great Britain to approve 
of their measures, and had such war- 
ranty of Roman Catholic good-will as 
should certify that the measures would 
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prove effectual. Sir Robert Peel, we 
remember, marked, as the distinction 
between his policy and that of his 
illustrious predecessor, that Mr. Pitt 
was favourable to emancipation, with 
securities—that he, Sir R. Peel, was 
opposed to the measure altogether. 
The opposition which the right hon. 
baronet conducted was of strength 
enough to withstand and defeat the 
efforts of the more liberal party—and 
then, to carry through the houses of 
parliament, and in opposition to the 
will of the people, measures which 
Mr. Pitt would never carry, because 
they were destitute of securities which 
he thought essential, and which Mr. 
Canning, we remember well, declared 
he would never attempt to carry, 
unless the people of England approved 
of them. This is not to adopt the 
policy of Pitt or Canning—but to de- 
feat and mar it. 

Shall we tell you to what the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Peel is like? We 
will venture. There is a town well 
fortified and gallantly defended, be- 
leagured round by a strong army. 
The governor of the town is disposed 
to make terms, and is able to make 
them of a kind which seems advanta- 
geous. It is proposed that not only 
shall the garrison have the honors of 
war, but that they shall even retain the 
advantages of occupation. The besieg- 
ing army is willing to disarm—to enter 
into peaceable relations with the towns- 
people—to interchange good offices 
with them—and to give undeniable se- 
curity for the observance of every 
obligation it shall have contracted. 
The governor and a strong body of 
friends think that such terms should 
be accepted ; but they leave the deci- 
sion to the citizens, whom they would 
persuade, but not coerce or betray. 
The inhabitants and garrison delibe- 
rate, and are influenced by the efforts 
of a party in opposition to the gover- 
nor, whose cries of ** No surrender” 
carry the day. The defeated gover- 
nor is deposed. The No surrenderers 
become the party in power, and their 
leader, contrary to the opinion of the 
mass of the people, who have raised 
him to office, and who rely on him, opens 
the gates to the besiegers, admits them 
with their arms, and in all their 
strength, into the garrison ; and after 
this betrayal and surprise it is de- 
manded on his behalf, whether he has 
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not simply carried into effect, the in- 
tentions of his baffled predecessor. 


Our space is short—but we desire 
to say a few words to the Irish readers 
of the article which has called forth 
the ahove notice. We beseech of you 
to ask yourselves seriously, before it 
is too late, have you still such confi- 
dence in Sir Robert Peel, as to think 
that he will attend to interests which 
you yourselves neglect. Do you not 
see, ‘that, after the next abortive 
attempt at conciliation, there will re- 
main, between you and the coming 
destruction only the church establish- 
ment. Sir Robert Peel, finding that 
the temptation to the cupidity of 
Roman Catholic priests has not won 
peace for him, may try whether he 
cannot soothe them by abandoning 
church income to their cupidity. As 
soon as the fire, which this concession 
willhave fora moment slackened, blazes 
out anew, what will remain between re- 
peal and the repealers, but your pos- 
sessions? Will you not unite in time 
to guard them. We firmly believe 
that if the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood are endowed, at least eighty con- 
stituencies in Ireland will become to 
them so many pocket-boroughs. With 
such a power in parliament, and on 
the supposition that your supineness 
continues, Romanism can effect repeal 
whenever it pleases her to demand it, 
Whenever it shall please her, the ery 
for separation can be made to issue 
from England. Will you be wise to 
think of the danger while you may 
guard against it. Unite! unite! and 
you will be strong in England—strong 
in Ireland—strong to maintain British 
connection—strong to maintain your 
own rights and persons without it. 
Remain as you are—but we will not 
contemplate such abandonment of 
duty—self-abandonment. 

It is impossible you can belonger 
blind to the fact, that you cannot 
trust to the wisdom or the power of 
any party in the state to do for you 
what you yourselves leave undone. 
You are far too well instructed not to 
know, that, in all representative go- 
vernments, if property and _ political 
power are in opposition to each other, 
one or other must prevail, after no 
protracted contest. You cannot be 
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ignorant, that, in the event of such a 
struggle, the party which the govern- 
ment of the country favours, if it 
favour either, is the party which it 
expects to see triumphant. Of all 
this, it is impossible you can have any 
doubt—and, knowing it, we conjure 
you to reflect in time, and say what 
has been the conduct of the present 
government—and what has their con- 
duct imposed on you as a stern and 
undeniable duty. We ask you, has 
not its conduct been this—has it not 
consented, in violation of its acknow- 
ledged engagements, to your being de- 
frauded of your due share of political 
power, and is it not thus the patron 
of those who dishonestly, or, at least, 
by a misinterpretation of the laws, 
have enabled themselves to overbear 
you—has it not given consequence to 
falsehoods and exaggerations which tend 
to engender discontent between land- 
lords and tenantry—has it not cruelly or 
timidly refused to exert the powers at 
its disposal for the suppression of that 
foul system of crime and disorder, 
which is being matured, under its ad- 
ministration, into a diabolical perfec. 
tion—and is it not, in the relations it 
is endeavouring to form with the Ro- 
man Catholics, so availing itself of its 
advantages, as to absorb to itself all 
the grace of concession, and to leave 
upon you the odium of resisting what 
it once called a sinful, and ruinous, 
and now denominates a wise and liberal, 
policy ? 

Such a course of policy, whatever 
may be the spirit in which it has 
originated, involves, unless you are 
wise, your utter ruin in its suc- 
cess. Assist in it, further it, and 
you accelerate your destruction—stand 
neutral and inactive, and ruin will not 
the less surely follow—unite, take 
counsel from each other—give courage 
to each other—circulate among your- 
selves the intelligence which you can 
acquire and authenticate—cause this 
intelligence to circulate in England— 
it will tell for you, and for the truth, 
there—and you will soon have, here in 
your own land, a beneficial response. 

We have intimated that the policy 
pursued by the government towards 
Roman Catholics has been ungenerous 
towards you—ungenerous towards the 
party which placed it in power. Has 
it been so because you or that party 
were unwilling to join in any act of 
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liberality, which was just and safe? If it 
were, we should not accuse ministers of 
unfairness,but should tax you with obsti- 
nacy andinjustice. But this has not been 
so. The refusal of Sir Robert Peel to 
hear the prayer of Protestants, urged 
with the strongest arguments, recom- 
mended by the most solemn considera- 
tions, and advanced in the name, and 
on the behalf, of petitioners entitled 
to the most favourable consideration, 
gives a more decidedly objectionable 
character to the eagerness with which 
he rushes forward to meet and grant 
the memorial to which his newly- 
adopted policy gives importance. Bi- 
shops and clergy, nobility, gentry, and 
people petition for aid to scriptural 
education—their prayer is denied. 
Roman Catholic bishops apply for aid 
to Maynooth—their demand is granted. 
The doctrines which the Quarterly 
Review, and Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Hardwicke, and hosts of other 
liberals, as well as all who belong to 
the Protestant party, abominate and 
dread, under the patronage of Roman 
Catholic bishops, prevail against Scrip- 
ture and the church of England—the 
present ministry being arbiters in the 
competition. But, what was your 
prayer, as regarded Maynooth? Was 
it a prayer to which you had reason 
to expect a refusal? Certainly not, 
if you were to judge him by his pro- 
fessions, from Sir Robert Peel. On 
the contrary—he intimated in 1840, 
(he was not then in place,) his opinion 
that there should be inquiry into the 
system of education at Maynooth— 
should be inquiry, although govern- 
ment then did no more than keep what 
it regarded asa pledge on behalf of 
that institution—but, in 1845, he was 
in authority—and although he and his 
associates in the government of the 
country took upon them the respon- 
sibility of endowing the college against 
which complaints had been so loud, 
they refused to grant the motion for 
inquiry, which the professions of Sir 
Robert Peel himself not only encou- 
raged, but advised. 

But the Maynooth bill is justifi- 
able, because a necessary portion of a 
more comprehensive scheme which 
sanctifies all its parts by the happy 
conclusion they conduct to? Is this 

truth—or is it folly? The Maynooth 
Endowment Bill is in reality worse 
for the place it occupies in this ima- 
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gined scheme of conciliation. It may 
be good, we do not say it is, to de- 
fray the cost of education for ecclesi- 
astical students—it may be good to 
endow a priesthood—but it is cer- 
tainly not good, in the instance of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, to do 
both. Both, it seems, are now to be 
done. The Roman Catholic bishops 
are empowered to choose among “ the 
lowest of the people,” * subjects” 
whom they will elevate to the priest- 
hood—the state is to defray the cost 
of their education, and then to make 
provision for their maintenance. In 
the Church of England—in the Church 
of Scotland—the people bring for- 
ward the candidates for orders. These 
have been educated at their own cost, 
and have, thus far, given ground for 
a presumption that there is something 
of the independence which befits a gen- 
tleman in their habits of thought, and 
that their connections are of a class, 
and in circumstances, to give them an 
interest in the public well-being and 
tranquillity. Such men the state may 
support: the relations in which they 
have lived, while under instruction, 
with those who exercised authority 
over them, were salutary; and they 
may enter into an honourable and use- 
ful connection with the state, for they 
have not yet become enslaved to any 
man. Thus it might be in the church 
of Rome (we leave its doctrines alto- 
gether out of view) were there no 
such aid afforded to its bishops, as they 
have acquired in the endowment of 
Maynooth, and were a stipend be- 
stowed by government on each mem- 
ber of its priesthood. Young gentle- 
men would be educated as gentlemen 
before they entered into orders, and 
habits of self-respect would have been 
so formed in them that they could not 
in after-life brook an unworthy thral- 
dom. They would render to their 
superiors canonical obedience, but 
would yield no such slavish submis- 
sion as could offend against conscience 
or honour. This would, at least, be 
possible, and in a sanguine moment 
we might, in forgetfulness of the ge- 
nius of Romanism, imagine it realised ; 
but when we think on the Maynooth 
grant, delusion is no longer possible. 
Between the two endowments, the 
enacted and the projected, there is no 
escaping from the dreary reality of our 
condition. On one or other of the 
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horns of this political dilemma we 
stick fast. Power given to Roman 
Catholic bishops to choose their in- 
strumeiits in, if they please, the lowest 
depths of society—five years or more 
of power given them to mould these 
pliant instruments in the fashion they 
most approve,—and then the state is 
to take up the accomplished serfs 
and pay them for executing the orders 
of a foreign master. 

We must not try your patience good 
readers, too far, but cannot refrain 
from uttering one warning more in 
the shape of a prediction of the kind 
which old experience may be permitted 
to hazard. The success of the priest- 
endowment scheme, following up the 
establishment of Maynooth, (unless 
you are alert to prepare yourselves for 
averting evil,) will prove your dicomfi- 
ture. Hear how and when it will over- 
throw and impoverish. The govern- 
ment endowment will not secure the 
country against the evils of voluntary- 
ism. As soon as the applauses for 
pensioning two thousand priests have 
subsided, it will be announced that 
Romanism in Ireland requires the 
services of at least as many more— 
and, as the state will probably start 
back alarmed, before such an array of 
claimants on the public purse, they 
will be handed over to the spontaneous 
liberality of the people. Disorder and 
inconvenience will become more and 
more complained of. There will be a 
burden heavy enough on the masses 
—a pressure rather too severe upon 
the state. The end will be a compro- 
mise. Romanism will release crown 
and people from her demands on the 
consolidated fund, on condition of 
having the tithes made over to her. 
The stipend now about to be given to 
their clergy will then, perhaps, be paid, 
or offered, to ministers of the Church of 
England, and Romanism will win the 
tithes. Shall she have made a good bar- 
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gain? Yes—for the tithe she will exact 
will be the full amount at which tithe 
would canonically be valued. The 
people, you think, would rise in insur- 
rection. They will do no such thing 
—for they will understand that it is 
for their own relatives, and thus indi- 
rectly for themselves, they set apart 
the tithe, and that it is from a land- 
lord whom they will be taught to look 
upon as an usurper and oppressor, they 
withdraw or reserve, what even an 
unjust law has not made his. No com- 
pact can be binding against the rights 
of their church; and no law can 
interfere, with authority, where their 
ecclesiastics are unwilling to abide 
by it. The tenant will pay, and 
the landlord must submit to a de- 
duction by which this enormous tithe 
will be compensated. Do you ask 
how will the landlord be compelled 
to pay? The Roman Catholic 
bishops will have a strong parlia- 
mentary interest—it is strong now— 
the new measures will increase it, 
probably a third—what will you have 
in the House of Commons to resist 
the power of, possibly, eighty mem- 
bers, among them some of the most 
effective speakers in the house—and 
what will you have to meet the argu- 
ment which will then be urged to dis- 
tinguish between you and the land- 
lords of England—and to insist that 
you should be required to pay as large 
a proportion of tithe to the Church of 
Rome as is paid by your English bre- 
thren to the Church of the Reforma- 
tion? This, you cry, would be wrong 
as well as ruin. It would—but par- 
liament now respects no right which 
cannot be successfully defended, and 
thinks nothing wrong which its victim 
is condemned, or contented, to endure. 
We beseech you to ponder upon these 
truths—to look your coming dangers 
in the face, and to prepare for them. 





